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Paper Industry Experiences Trying Year 


While Volume of Business Transacted During First Half of 1930 Was Satisfactory, There Was 
a Decided Slump In the Latter Half of the Year—Production of Paper Decreased Approx- 
imately 9 Per Cent Below 1929, While Consumption Fell Off About 10 Per 

Cent—Value of Exports Was 18 Per Cent Lower—Brighter Outlook 


By H. J. Laughton, Associate Editor of the Paper Trade Journal 


ONSIDERING the general curtailment of business during the 
C year 1930, the paper and pulp industries made a fairly satis- 

factory showing and were less seriously affected than most 
other large and important industries. The volume of paper busi- 
ness transacted during the first six months of the year was well 
up to the average of the corresponding period of 1929. How- 
ever, during the latter half of the year a decided slump was ex- 
perienced, and, in many instances, profits which had been made in 
the first half of 1930 were practically swallowed up. 

The outlook for the paper and pulp business in 1931 is con- 
sidered somewhat brighter by many leaders in the industry, who 
anticipate an improvement in general business conditions, which 
would undoubtedly be reflected in the paper trade. 


Output of Paper and Pu!p Lower 


The statistical department of the American Paper and Pulp As- 
sociation estimates the production of paper in 1930 at about 
9,962,499 tons, as compared with 10,894,000 tons for 1929, which 
is a decrease of approximately 9 per cent. Consumption of paper 
made in the United States was estimated at about 10 per cent below 
the level of 1929. In most instances throughout the year, pro- 
duction and consumption have been fairly well balanced and ac- 
cumulations of stocks have not been as excessive as in many other 
industries. 

Total production of wood pulp in the United States during 1930 
was estimated to be 5 per cent lower than in 1929 and the total 
imports for the year were estimated to be 4 per cent below the level 
of the preceding year. Imports of ground wood and bleached kraft 
increased, although the tonnage of the latter was small. Imports 
of sulphite-pulp were about 6 per cent below the level of 1929, 
while kraft pulp imports were about 12 per cent lower. 

Exports of Paper Decreased Heavily 

Affected by the world wide depression and declining prices, ex- 
ports of paper and paper products from the United States de- 
creased rather heavily in 1930 as compared with the preceding year. 
Total exports of paper and paper products in 1930 were valued at 
$30,401,759, as compared with $37,086,009 in 1929, or loss of 18 
per cent. 

It is pleasing to note that an outstanding gain was registered in 
exports of fiber insulating lath or board, which practically doubled, 
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amounting to $2,008,503. The only other gain worthy of note 
was in the exports of greaseproof and waterproof papers, which 
were valued at $741,557, compared with $526,281 in 1929, or an 
increase of 40 per cent. 

Exports of wall board of paper or pulp registered the heaviest 
loss, amounting to less than one-half of the preceding year’s rec- 
ord. Exports of surface coated paper took the next biggest back- 
ward step, being 45 per cent under those of last year, followed by 
news print, which declined from 37,390,727 pounds in 1929 to 20,- 
408,300 pounds in 1930. While our exports of this commodity to 
Europe increased 70 per cent and slightly to Cuba, those to South 
America dropped from 14,979,796 pounds in 1929 to 4,339,588 pounds 
in 1930, and were 30 per cent lower to the Philippine Islands. 

Other losses occurred as follows: papeteries and other writing 
paper, 30 per cent; boxes and cartons, 26 per cent; cash register 
and adding machine paper, vulcanized fiber sheets, strips, rods and 
tubes, bristol and bristol board and other paper board, each 23 per 
cent; wall paper and overissue and old newspapers, 20 per cent; 
sheathing and building paper and book paper, not coated, each 15 
per cent. Envelopes and tissue paper were 13 per cent lower and 
paper bags and blotting paper, each 11 per cent. 


Demand for News Print Declines Sharply 


Total North American output of news print paper in 1930 was 
4,082,678 tons, of which 2,499,631 tons were made in Canada; 
1,281,502 tons in the United States; 287,259 tons in Newfoundland 
and 14,286 tons in Mexico. The Canadian production was 8.4 per 
cent less than in 1929 and the United States output was 8 per cent 
less than in the preceding year. Production in Newfoundland 
gained 12.4 per cent but there was a 23.5 loss in Mexico, mak- 
ing a total North American decrease of 312,605 tons, or 7.1 per cent. 

The price situation continues unsatisfactory and there were 
many reports of concessions on large tonnages. Both the Inter- 
national Paper Company and the Canada Power and Paper Com- 
pany have announced that there will be no change in the pre- 
vailing price of news print as applied to 1931 contracts. Some of, 
the other companies, however, have admitted quoting competitive 
prices and conditions to customers and there seems little doubt 
that anything but a uniform price is prevalent. 

Faced with declining consumption and increased capacity, lead- 
ers in the industry have recognized the need for consolidations, 
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so that production might be more effectively curtailed, costs of 
production lowered and ruinous price competition avoided. Consid- 
erable progress has been made in this direction. It has long been 
regarded that the Canada Power and Paper Corporation and the 
Abitibi Power and Paper Company would merge, and it is gen- 
erally accepted that negotiations to that end have been proceeding 
for months. There is also talk of the International Paper Com- 
pany’s mills in Canada being brought into the merger, as well as 
the Backus-Brooks groups, and the St. Lawrence Corporation. 


Fine Papers Held Up Well 


The fine paper industry had the distinction of being the only 
division of the paper industry which retained any semblance of 
stability during 1930. This was particularly true of the mill water- 
marked lines, both of rag content papers and sulphite bonds. The 
tonnage from other grades not regularly making bond papers, how- 
ever, brought about an upset condition on the lowest grades of 
unwater-marked sulphite bonds. 

Business done by the fine paper mills for the entire year of 1930 
was approximately 80 per cent of normal, and the manufacturers 
anticipate that in the present year it will be between 80 per cent 
and 90 per cent. As in other industries, the first half of 1930 
showed a satisfactory volume of business but the last six months 
of the year brought down the average considerably. 

Standard mill lines of papers which were backed by individual 
mill advertising as well as those backed by co-operative group ad- 
vertising, fared the best in the distribution of business. The rag 
content paper advertising has proved of material worth to the 
group of manufacturers sponsoring the campaign and their percent- 
age of orders has undoubtedly been kept up above the level where 
it would have been had it not been for this co-operative adver- 
tising and sales effect. 

Production of fine papers in 1930 is estimated at 480,000 tons, a 
decline of 88,000 tons or 15 per cent below the 1929 record fig- 


ure. The output of cover paper in 1930 declined about 3,900 tons, 
or 14 per cent below the 1929 record figure. Cover paper produc- 
tion has not shown a large gain, however, in the last twenty years. 


Book Paper Industry Suffers Severely 


Due mainly to the book paper mills having to operate on short 
time, manufacturers made efforts to improve their running con- 
dition by cutting prices, which resulted in a serious decline over 
the past year. At the close of 1930 prices were ranging from $5 to 
$7 a ton on all grades below prices that were in effect at the 
beginning of the year. 

During the first six months of 1930 production was almost 
up to normal but for the last six months of the year the book 
paper mills were only able to operate at approximately 70 per cent 
of their normal productive capacity. If there had been a better 
demand for the various grades made by the book paper mills, 
production could have been further increased by 10 or 15 per cent, 
without difficulty. 

Three new machines were installed during 1930, with an es- 
timated daily capacity of 170 tons. The output of these three 
machines, added to the 1929 productive capacity, which was es- 
timated at 1,725,000, would bring the total productive capacity to- 
date up to 1,755,000 tons, which is considerably more paper than 
the market would have taken up under normal conditions. 

No new machines have been reported to be installed during 1931 
and should general business improve, there should be an improved 
condition in book paper lines, but it is doubtful whether there will 
be a great expansion in demand for book paper before mid-summer 
or early autumn. 

Coarse Paper Industry Faces Changes 

Although the past year in the coarse paper industry was very 
unsatisfactory, a few sulphite and kraft specialties were profitably 
marketed. The industry was probably saved from greater chaos by 
the switch to all kraft liner board by some of the low cost Southern 
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kraft mills. The sulphite division weathered the year better than 
the kraft section, thanks to intelligent curtailment of output. 

Tonnage of coarse paper consumed as standard wrapping paper 
declined slightly in excess of the decline in the general movement 
of commodities. This decline is generally attributed to the fur- 
ther inroads of paper bags, envelopes and containers. The trend 
is noticeable in both kraft and sulphite used for the various grades 
of wrapping paper. 

The coarse paper industry is believed to be entering a decade 
that holds great possibilities that may alter conditions to a con- 
siderable extent. Those members of the industry who lead the 
way to new uses, in or out of the present markets, will undoubt- 
edly prove to be the organizations that are balanced and progres- 
sive. Incidentally, it is worth of note that of all the new uses for 
any kind of paper, the greater proportion today are mechanical 
and not cultural. 

It is predicted that the consumption of kraft fiber, bleached and 
semi-bleached, and unbleached in this country will exceed 2,500,000 
tons in 1940. Given sound management, those organizations who 
distribute kraft at a profit during the present decade will un- 
questionably be the future leaders of the industry. 


Paper Board Industry Irregular 


While the year 1930 opened favorably for the paper board in- 
dustry, it ended with an actual loss for the major divisions. 
It is estimated that production of box board was about 10 per cent 
below the output for the preceding year. Box board prices of all 
grades fell to the lowest level experienced in many years, due 
mainly to the falling off of demand. The average decline was 
$6.60 below the previous level. 

There was a loss of 5 per cent on container board. -Corrugated 
container declined 3.2 per cent in volume and solid fiber 10.7 per 
cent, compared with the preceding year. However, the container 
industry achieved greater diversification and there was a better bal- 
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ance of volume between the industries served than heretofore.. 
Lowering of prices in the container industry naturally resulted in 
lesser cost for the box maker. 

Tonnage of board made for folding box was 3.8 per cent less 
in 1930 than in 1929, but due to the lighter weight per 1,000 square 
feet, a greater number of cartons were produced per ton than 
in any previous year.. The low prices of box board aided the fold- 
ing box manufacturers in extending the use of their cartons among 
prospective customers formerly deterred by the high cost. 

Increase in plant capacity planned in advance has for the most 
part been brought to completion and the urge for decreased cost 
has been accomplished by speeding up existing operating efficiency. 
From the standpoint of sales lower price levels have made possible 
the development of new fields. 


Chemical Pulp Demand Was Disappointing 


While there were indications of fairly satistactory business 1n the 
chemical pulp market during the first half of 1930, there was no 
really great activity experienced throughout the entire year. Both 
buyers and sellers adopted the policy of practicing the strictest 
economy. This method of trading had a detrimental effect on the 
pulp industry. 

in the latter half of the year competition was intense and the 
question of price was evidently of minor importance where large 
tonnages were involved. In many instances quotations declined to 
levels where the actual cost of the product was not even covered. 
Despiite this condition, accumulations increased until pulp manu- 
facturers, the world over, found it necessary to curtail output. 

Mechanical pulp prices were steady to firm during the year, due 
mainly to scarcity of water in various parts of the world and 
curtailment of production by agreements between manufacturers in 
Sweden, Norway and Finland. Fluctuations in prices were very 
slight compared to the fluctuation of prices on the different grades 
of chemical pulp. 
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Quality of domestic chemical pulp has been improved consid- 
erably, particularly bleached sulphite manufactured on the Pacific 
Coast. This stride in the Far West pulp industry is considered 
a noteworthy achievement. 

Pulpwood was imported from Russia last year. Both quality and 
prices were reported satisfactory, until domestic and Canadian 
dealers in pulpwood were compelled to meet this foreign com- 
petition. 

Keen Competition Affects Chemical Market 

Falling off in consumption by practically all large chemical using 
industries caused considerable price reductions on most of the 
leading chemicals used by the pulp and paper mills. While con- 
ditions have been difficult, due to the general business depression, 
chemical inventories are now considered as below normal and the 
chances are that there will be few major price declines in the pres- 
ent year. 

For the balance of 1931 a steadier market tone is anticipated by 
the chemical industry. This has been shown during the past few 
weeks in the price trend of several leading items, especially in 
such important paper making chemicals as soda ash, caustic soda, 
sulphate of alumina and chlorine. The manufacturers have been 
successful in bringing about a more stabilized market, although 
several of the leading factors found it necessary to withdraw all 
quotations for a time in order to put an end to unsettled con- 
ditions. ‘ 

The price of salt cake declined considerably from last year’s 
quotations, but the lessened demand from the consuming industries 
was in part offset by curtailment of production due to changes in 
the acid-making process. While shipments of sulphur fell off during 
1930, especially for export, the price remained without change and 
contracts have been booked on the same basis as a year ago. 


Paper Stock Conditions Irregular 


Waste paper dealers worked strenuously last year with little rec 
ompense. While the volume of business was fairly satisfactor 
warehouses were cluttered with accumulated stocks, forcing th: 
packers to sell at any old price, and consequently the market was 
very unstable. Quotations on the lower grades in particular, were 
far below normal. 

Mixed papers hit zero last winter and hovered around that point 
all year. The highest that the mills paid throughout the year was 
from 30 to 35 cents per 100 pounds, a price that in other years 
would represent the low of the twelve months period. The con- 
dition of the market was such that it practically eliminated the 
packing of containers and print manilas. 

Ledger stock sold at a price below that of good book stock, where 
there is ordinarily a differential of $5.00 per ton, and books sunk 
to levels that had not been reached since 1921. Hard white and 
soft white shavings, however, were in good demand all the year, 
and fluctuations in these two grades was slight compared to the 
rest of the market. 

The action of the Boston waste paper packers in burning accu- 
mulations of their paper stocks caused considerable comment. The 
demonstration was said to be the result of a condition where the 
packers figured they were better off burning the waste paper than 
attempting to sort and pack at prevailing prices. New York pack- 
ers followed their example and obtained permits for the burning of 
waste paper at the city incinerators. 

New and old rags were only in moderate demand during 1930. 
The request from the fine paper mills was not sufficient to hold 
up the price of new cuttings and high grade old rags, and they 
suffered serious declines over the year. Roofing and fiber mills 
were quiet and lack of their purchasing power was felt. 


View IN GrinverR Room or Ciirr Paper Co., Nracara Fa ts, N. Y., rn 1883 
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Fine Paper Industry in 1930 Evidenced Stability 


This Condition Made Possible Through Sound Inventory Policy and Financial Resources of the Mill— 


Advertising and Intelligent Marketing Also Played Important Parts in the Comparatively Good Record 
for the Year of this Division of the Paper Industry—Business for 1930 Was About 80 Per Cent of 
Normal and Business For Current Year Is Expected to Be Between 80 and 90 Per Cent of Normal. 


By E. H. Naylor, Sec.-Treas., Writing and Cover Paper Mfrs. Assn. 


URING 1930 the fine paper market had the distinction and 

good fortune of being the only grade of paper which had 

any semblance of stability. This was not true of the lowest 
grade unwatermarked sulphite bonds where the tonnage from other 
grades not regularly making bond papers brought about an upset 
condition, but on the mill watermarked lines—both of rag content 
papers and sulphite bonds—there was a sensible stability which was 
both reassuring and profitable in a time of uncertainty when irre- 
sponsible competition ruled over reliable judgment. 


Sound Inventory Policy 


This condition was made largely possible through the financial 
resources of the mills, and in addition these mills had a sound in- 
ventory policy. Production is constantly adjusted to demand and 
the idea of “lower costs through full production regardless of 
demand” is a theory that has long since been discarded by these 
mills as fallacious and uneconomic. 

The percentage of profit on sales over the last ten years and 
the earnings on capital invested by the mills have been modest to 
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say the least. There is only one turnover of capital in a normal 
year, and with the risks involved the returns are very limited. 
In 1930 the capital turnover was only 0.8. 


Fundamental Cost Not Affected 


Since 1921 increases in cost of raw materials have been absorbed 
by the mills and not passed on by the manufacturers, so that the 
recent declines in the prices of pulp and rags have been back to 
where the original liquidation took place, and therefore have not 
in any way affected the fundamental costs on which the present 
market was based. Furthermore, there has not been any marked 
reduction in the prices of the higher grade materials as used by 
those mills. 

Mill costs are known and are today relatively high. Labor is 
no less and will not be. Overhead, due to curtailed production in 
the last six months of 1930, also knocked into a cocked hat any 
margin of profit, so that the mills found their 1930 earnings 
about cut in two from what they were in 1929. 

Furthermore, since 1925 the fine paper mills have put back a 
good share of their earnings in new and expen- 
sive equipment, and have also increased consider- 
ably the quality of their product. The consumer, 
hence, is now receiving more for his money than 
ever before. 

Sense Prevails 

The merchants, printers and direct con- 
sumers of paper have appreciated the policy 
of the mills in letting sense rather 
than nonsense hold the reins. And 
this has all been accomplished 
through no coercive action or agree- 
ments, but merely through mills be- 
ing in possession of the facts 
and letting their individual 
judgment be governed by facts 
and- good sense rather than by 
idle rumor and emotional 
competition. 
Idle 20% The business done by 
the fine paper mills for the 
entire year of 1930 
was about 80 per cent 
of normal, and they 
anticipate that in 
the year 1931 
that it will be be- 
tween 80 per cent 
and 90 per cent, 
although if it 

could exceed the 

latter figure, so 

much the better. 
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papers which were backed by 41 
individual mill advertising as | 

well as those backed by co- 
operative group advertising 
fared the best in the distrib- 
ution of business. The rag 
content paper advertising has 
been of material worth to the 
group of manufacturers 
sponsoring it and their per- 
centage of orders has un- 
doubtedly been kept up above 
the level where it would have 
been had it not been for this 
cooperative advertising and sales effort. 


Totar U. 


About the middle of 
January of each year most of the leading industries of the country 
begin to feel improvement in the demand for their products, and 
this is particularly true of writing and cover papers. We hope 
that this demand will continue through until the late spring when 
possibly there will be the usual summer recession with a marked 
increase in orders next fall. 


Price Guarantees 


Some of the mills have shown their individual interpretation 
of the stability of the market by individual guarantees of prices 
against declines. There is every indication that if there were 
stability last year based on conditions surrounding fine papers, 
there should be stability in 1931 because the same facts and factors 
are still existent and even more influential in their effect upon a 
mill finding it necessary to maintain its present quotations in order 
to show even a small margin of profit. 


Trend for Sixteen Years 


The chart presented herewith shows the trend of writing paper 
production for the entire industry in the last sixteen years. Pro- 
duction in 1930 is estimated at 489,000 tons, a decline of 88,000 
tons or 15 per cent from the 1929 record figure. This brings pro- 
duction back to a level somewhat above the 1925 output, which 
was then considered a very good year. 


Changes in Production 


It is interesting to look back to the previous depression to note 
the changes in production at that time. In 1920, which was a 
boom year, writing paper production was 375,000 tons. In 1921, 
a year of serious depression, production fell 38 per cent to 231,000 
tons a decline of 144,000 tons in a single year. In 1922, a year of 
business improvement, production increased 119,000 tons or 52 
per cent. In the following year, 1923, writing paper production 
attained a new high record of 377,000 tons. 


New High Records Again Soon 


It is ansafe to make any definite forecasts as to the probable 
production in 1931 and 1932, but if there is any value in precedent, 
it is logical to expect that after a year or two of diminished pro- 
duction to compensate for a too rapid increase in the past, pro- 
duction will again achieve new high records. This assumption is 
based on the increase in population as well as an increase in per 
capita consumption of paper because of the increasing complexity 
of our modern social and business life. 


Cover Paper 


The trend of cover paper production in the last sixteen years 
is indicated in the following: 
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about 3,900 tons, or 14 per 
cent from the 1929 record 
figure. The output of cove: 
paper has not shown a larg« 
gain in the last twenty years. 
The more recent average 
growth has been about 4 per 
cent a year, The interrup- 
tion in this growth in 1930 
was not nearly as great as 
the sharp drop which oc- 
curred in 1921. 

During 1930 paper production in the United States returned to 
the 1926 level of approximately 9,750,000 tons, which was then a 
record year. In 1926 the capacity of the industry was 12,000,000 
tons, which was operated at 81 per cent. In 1930 the same amount 
of production was available to an industry of about 14,000,000 tons 
capacity and consequently operations averaged only 70 per cent. 

It is interesting to note that in 1921 operations averaged but 63 
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per cent of capacity. 

Paper production in 1930 is estimated to have declined 12 per 
cent. Pulp production declined only 3 per cent, and pulp imports 
were also 3 per cent less than in 1929. 

These figures indicate quite clearly the basic reasons for the 
demoralization of the sulphite and kraft pulp markets. The ex- 
pansion in the last few years has been considerably beyond the 
needs of the industry and in most of 1930 production was not 
adjusted to declining paper production. 


Should Study Market Carefully 


There will be some hope in the situation when manufacturers 
will study the possibilities of the market as carefully as they have 
studied the technique of production. For many years business has 
started with production, followed by an effort to dispose of the 
product in the best possible way. Business in the future is more 
likely to be conducted on the basis of a study of market require- 
ments and demands, to be followed by a production adjusted and 
constantly attuned to the needs of the consumer. 


MICHIGAN PAPER CO. STARTS BOILERS 


Test fires are burning under the new boilers of the Michigan 
Paper Company’s power plant in Plainwell and according to 
George W. Gilkey, president, steam should be turned on before 
March 1. The new boiler house is of steel and concrete and is 
equipped with two 600 horse power boilers at this time. The 
structure is large enough to house additional boiler equipment. The 
present installation does away with six old boilers. 

The Michigan Paper Company closed 1930 in good financial con- 
dition. Current assets to current liabilities are $478,692.76 to $67,- 
128.20, or better than 7 to 1. The capital is $1,000,000 with a 
bonded indebtedness of $280,000 and profit and loss surplus of 
$258,466.81. Net profits for the past year were $50,345.20 and a 
one percent dividend was paid on the capital stock. 

The board of directors includes: Guy Woodruff, Lewis H. 
Kirby, W. J. Lawrence, H. C. Jackson, Kalamazoo; George W. 
Gilkey, Clare Wagner, H. J. Mesick, O. O. Stone, Plainwell; E. 
W. Stone, Allegan and Henry Pelgrim and A. C. Kappel, Holland. 
Gilkey continues as president, Clare Wagner as vice president 
while H. C. Jackson succeeds Carl Handy as secretary. F. L. 
Brown is assistant secretary-treasurer. 
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ad mal, but for the latter six months of the year the book paper Quotations Decline 
mills were not able to operate more than about 70 per cent of what Naturally mills operating on short time made an effort to im- 
to might be termed their normal productive capacity. Of course with prove their running condition by cutting prices, which has meant 
aa an increased demand for the grades of paper made by the different a serious decline in the price of book paper over the year of 1929. 
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: New Machines Installed 
63 During 1930 three new machines were installed with an esti- Outlook for Future 
mated daily capacity of 170 tons. This compares with the installa- As far as can be ascertained there are no new machines to be 
per tion of five new machines during 1929 with a capacity of about _ installed during 1931 and if business conditions improve as we ail 
rts 245 tons. The production of these three new machines, added to hope they will, there will be an improved condition in the book 
the 1929 productive capacity which was estimated at 1,725,000 tons, paper line, but present indications seem to be that there will not be 
the would bring the productive capacity up to 1,775,000 tons, which is a great improvement in the demand for book paper until mid- 
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Coarse Paper Tendencies During Past Year | 


While Several Sulphite and Kraft Specialties Have Been Profitably Marketed, the Condition of the 
Industry Has Generally Been Unsatisfactory—Due to Intelligent Curtailment of Output and Intense 
Study of Markets Sulphite Division Weathered 1930 Better Than Kraft Section—Switch by Some of 
Low Cost Southern Kraft Mills to All Kraft Sulphate Test Liners Proved of Surprising Importance. 


By Endicott Rantoul, Vice-President of the Salesmen’s Association of the Paper Industry 
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say the least, very unsatisfactory. A few sulphite and kraft 

specialties have been profitably marketed. The switch to all 
kraft liner board by some of the low cost Southern kraft mills has 
perhaps saved the coarse paper industry from an even greater 
chaos. 

The sulphite division, through intelligent curtailment of pro- 
duction, continued from the preceding year, and the intense study 
of markets has weathered the year far better than its younger 
brother the kraft industry. 

Some of the larger as well as the smaller units have had to close 
down entirely and their reopening on the same grades in the future 
is problematical. The immediate future for sulphite wrappings is 
not bright and even with an accelerated consumption the present 
year can expect little improvement in profit. 

Wrapping Paper Consumption Declines 

The tonnage of coarse paper consumed as standard wrapping 
paper has declined slightly in excess of the decline in the general 
movement of commodities. Presumably this has come about 
through further inroads of paper bags, envelopes, and containers. 


F ROM the coarse paper standpoint the year 1930 has been, to 


a 


The trend is noticeable in both kraft and sulphite used for 
wrapping. 

We are today slowly recovering from a world business depres- 
sion and a rather radical revaluation of commodities. We are 
nevertheless entering a decade that holds tremendous possibilities 
that will alter our business and our industry to a point beyond 
present conception. 

Kraft entered the first quarter of the present century at the 
ideal time from the standpoint of mass production. From 1908 to 
1925 many mills and many organizations introduced and developed 
the uses of kraft pulp and paper. The distribution was that of a 
specialty and was ably and successfully accomplished with a satis- 
factory profit to the industry and to the various elements in the 
channels of distribution. 

By 1925 kraft paper had become a standard commodity in the 
wrapping paper and paper bag fields, and had about reached an 
annual consumption of a half million tons of which four-fifths was 
distinctly a commodity and the balance a specialty. Kraft pulp 
was, during this same period, also entering the board field and had 
become a material factor in the furnish of standard test liners. 


fTOfTaL US. ERAPFT PULP IMPORTS 
(fhowing portion imported from Sweden, Canada and All Other Countries) 
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Kraft Sulphate Test Liners 

As the Kraft industry entered the second quarter of the cen- 
tury the Hummel-Ross Fibre Corporation introduced an all kraft 
sulphate test liner, which was to become in five years a commodity 
of surprising importance to the industry. The industry has changed 
very radically since 1925. 

Today many large units have been built in the South and on the 
West Coast; a number of the Middle Western and Eastern units 
have doubled their capacities so that of board and paper in 1930 
over one million tons were produced and sold, an increase of well 
over a hundred per cent in five years. 

Unfortunately this period—1925 to 1930—in spite of tremendous 
profit to business in general throughout the world, has been per- 
haps the most unsatisfactory in the entire history of the kraft 
industry. Production remains in about as many hands as in 1925, 
but unfortunately intelligent mass production at a profit has not 
kept pace with mass production. 

Mass Distribution 

Mass distribution is a relatively new science developed during 
the present century to meet the requirements of mass production. 
The kraft industry has stepped from the field of specialties to 
commodities and in the next five years will enter many more 
fields as a standard commodity. 

Bleached and semi-bleached kraft pulps, papers and boards (all 
sulphate) ,are today disturbing thoughts to almost all branches 
vf the paper industry. A great deal of excellent and intensive 
manufacturing research on these problems has been undertaken 
in every section of the country and in Europe and Canada. The 
immediate possibilities in many fields not now known to kraft are 
most pertinent and interesting. 

In February 1931 we are still in the infancy of kraft develop- 
ment and it behooves the industry to keep a better balance of 
production and distribution either by curtailing production or 
modernizing distribution, or a little of both. 

If the individual units of the industry are not able to alter the 
present unbalance, then groups with similar problems must pool 
their interests for joint curtailment of production or joint de- 
velopment of modern merchandising and distributive methods on 
a scale commensurate with present mass production, 

It is not as easy to spend: money on intangibles as it is on 
buildings and machinery; but money spent this year on merchan- 
dising, distribution, sales research, advertising and a_ well-knit 
organization for mass distribution will be the better investment. 

Solid kraft board starting at zero in 1925 has passed 250,000 
tons in 1930. 

Kraft pulp is the real key to the industry; a chart presented 
on the opposite page and showing the combined production and im- 
ports is rather surprising. Kraft wrapping paper imports and exports 
being less than 10,000 tons are not shown. An estimate of the 
major uses of unbleached Kraft Pulp is shown. 
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Sound Investment of Great Importance 
One cannot look at the above figures and not know that hun- 
dreds of specialties will be developed and that tens if not hun- 
dreds will become commodities in various fields. Those mem- 
bers of the industry, be they mill or distributor, who lead the 
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way to new uses, larger uses, in or out of the present markets, 
will prove to be the organizations that are balanced and progres- 
sive. Sotind management is today of far greater importance than 
capacity for production, capital or even location. 

The kraft industry is fortunate in its membership in the Ameri- 
can Pulp and Paper Association, the Southern Kraft Paper As- 
sociation, and the National Kraft Paper Manufacturing Associ- 
ation. From these sources facts on which to base future policies 
must be drawn. The outside, yet intimate viewpoints of the three 
managers should greatly aid the industry in having an intelligent 
and informed management. Associations in the paper industry 
have rarely been used by their members to the fullest possible 
extent.. Now is the time to do so. 

In closing, may I point out that perhaps of all the new uses 
for any kind of paper by far the greater proportion are today 
mechanical not cultural. The consumption of kraft fiber, bleached 
and semi-bleached and unbleached in the United States, in my 
opinion, will exceed two and one-half million tons in 1940. Those 
organizations who have distributed kraft at a profit during the 
present decade will unquestionably be the leaders of the paper 
industry. It will require sound management. 


COLUMBIAN CO. TO BUILD POWER PLANT 


A complete new power plant which will lead to the erection 
at Bristol, Va. of an additional unit to manufacture chlorine gas 
will be constructed by the Columbian Paper Company, one of 
Bristol’s leading industries, it was announced by H. Trumbower of 
Buena Vista, secretary-treasurer of the corporation. Mr. Trum- 
bower was in conference here recently with W. I. Brunner, sup- 
erintendent of the Bristol plant, and W. E. Biggs of the W. E. 
Biggs Engineering Company, Chattanooga. Contracts for much 
of the equipment were let last week. Plans are being prepared for 
the building and machinery foundations and it is expected that the 
contract for this work will be let on or about March 1. 

Mr. Trumbower said the corporation will erect a complete new 
boiler plant, with three 600 horse power water tube boilers. Each 
boiler will be capable of developing 1500 boiler horse power with 
the use of steam pressure. 

Contract for the boilers was let last week to Babcock and Wilcox 
Company, of Bayonne, N. J. 

The boilers will be fired by multiple retort underfeed stokers. 
Nut and slack coal will be used. Contract for the stokers was let 
to American Engineering Company, of Philadelphia. 

Contracts for boiler feed pumps and metering feed water heaters 
were awarded to Elliott & Company, of Geanette, Pa. 

A concrete stack 210 feet high and having a diameter at the top 
of nine feet will be erected. The contract was let to Rust Engi- 
neering Company, of Pittsburgh. 

Complete coal and ash handling equipment whereby all coal 
will be weighed as it enters the boiler room and ashes will be 
removed without the touch of human hand, will be installed. Con- 
tract for the coal equipment was awarded to Fairfield Engineering 
Company, of Marion, Ohio, and contract for the ash handling ap- 
paratus to the Allen, Sherman, Hoff Company, of Philade)phia. 

The building will be 48 feet by 85 feet inside, with a basement 10 
feet deep and the bottom chord of the roof truss on the main 
operating floor will be 40 feet above the operating floor level. 

“The plant is being designed for steam pressure that will permit 
use of turbines to generate our own electricity,” Mr. Trumbower 
said, “using the exhaust from the turbines in process work. In 
so doing we will be able to generate more electricity than we need 
at the present time and it is planned to build an electric bleach- 
ing plant to manufacture our own bleaching agents which we 
now buy elsewhere in the form of chlorine gas.” 

The new addition is being designed by the W. E. Biggs Engi- 
neering Company with general offices at Chattanooga. The firm 
has designed some of the most modern power plants in the 
South. W. E. Biggs, chief engineer of the company, will remain 
in Bristol during construction of the plant. 
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Year of Depression in the Paper Board Industry 


Running Time of the Mills Only 3.9 Days As Compared With 4.6 Days of Running Week in 1929— 
Prices Decline to Lowest Level in Recent Years With .016 Chip Rolls Nominally Quoted at $32.50 as 
Compared With $39.40 Per Ton in 1929—Better Cost Methods and General Improvements, However, 
Are Enabling Mills to Adapt Themselves to Prices and Making Possible Development of New Fields. 


By Grafton Whiting, Statistician of Paperboard Industries Association 
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pression similar in many respects to 1921. The financial 

statements for the last quarter and for the year in total 
show the seriousness of the situation. General statistics indicate 
losses in volume from 10 per cent to 40 per cent in many in- 
dustries, with an average of about 15 per cent. Added to the 
loss in volume has been the lowering of price levels and the in- 
ability to reduce costs sufficiently to maintain profits. 

The box board industry has been more fortunate than many 
others in respect to the year’s volume, but prices have fallen to 
such an extent that no gain has accrued. 

There are four main divisions of the industry, namely: 

Box board mills producing fiber board 12/1000 of an inch or 
over in thickness. 

Container plants making corrugated or solid fiber shipping cases. 

Folding box plants manufacturing collapsible cartons. 

Set-up box plants supplying stiff or rigid boxes. 

The first three of these are represented by the Paperboard In- 
dustries Association and the following resume deals chiefly with 
their experience during 1930. 


Box Board Mills 


In 1929 there was produced 3,580,000 tons of box board of all 
grades and although the final figures for 1930 are not as yet avail- 
able, it is estimated that a decrease of 10 per cent or 358,000 
tons will be found. During 1929 actual running time compared 
with full time showed 77 per cent or 4.6 days of running per week 
whereas in 1930 it was 65 per cent or 3.9 days. This reduction 
in operating time was partly off-set by an increase in the tons 
output per hour. Assuming a box board machine with 100 inch 
trim, the following is the average output in tons per hour. 


T= year 1930 will be marked in history as a year of de- 


DL kas ne hab tkae se sicus ews . 2.643 tons per hour 
Serr ree . 2.739 tons per hour 
RE erst eres 2.964 tons per hour 
RS ee poe eee pores 2.984 tons per hour 
. | ae ann eke Lhe ee 3.019 tons per hour 


Added to the hourly increase in tonnage there has been a de- 


crease in the weight per 1000 square feet of the average grade 
of board, and since fabricating of boxes is predicted on the area 
of the box blank, the mills have supplied material for more 
boxes during the year than a comparison of the tonnage figures 
would indicate. 

Seasonal Variation 


The demand for board varies with the season of the year with 
such regularity that an average performance can be stated. By 
reviewing the past five years, Chart I has been drawn to show the 
relative activity for each month. This is represented by the 
solid line and contrasted with it is the year 1930 shown as a 
broken line plotted in a similar manner. The five year average is 
given a value of 100 per cent and the monthly increase or decrease 
is indicated by the rise or fall above or below the heavy horizontal 
line. It will be noted that 1930 followed the seasonal trends, but at 
a lower level of activity, increasing in spread as the year pro- 
gressed. 

Supply and Demand 


The daily capacity of a mill is the amount of board it would 
produce if continuously operated during 24 hours. By reviewing 
the output of a given mill and the hours of actual operation, the 
tons per hour can be ascertained. Multiplying by 24 gives the 
caily rated capacity, or by 144 for the weekly capacity. The sta- 
tistical records received from the mills are based on a week’s per- 
tormance and by dividing the orders received and the production 
made, an expression in percentages can be had of the relation of 
demand and supply to rated capacity. Such a comparison is found 
on Chart II where the record of a large group of mills is consoli- 
dated into monthly averages. 

The broken line represents incoming orders and the solid line, 
production. Where orders exceed production during any given 
period, the intervening space is left white. Where the reverse is 
experienced, the area is in black. During 1928 the white and black 
portions are about equal, whereas in 1929 and 1930 the black areas 
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The operating time for a period of five years is consolidated by months and expressed 


drawn on the chart. 


than usuai. 


The actual running time for 1930 is treated in like manner and is shown by a k 
followed the usual trend but at a much lower level. _ The container division experienced an upturn during the summer 
Folding Box dropped in activity in May with gradual recovery from June to October. 


as a percentage above or below the average. 


This is the solid line 
broken line. 


It will be noted that the mill operations 
r months with a low point two months late: 
All 1930 lines averazed to be well below normal. 
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CHART 2 


Rated capacity is the average production per hour multiplied by 144 hours to give the total rating for a week. ‘ -d 
i In like manner the production is figured as a percentage and both are here consolidated by months. The black areas 


capacity and expressed in a percentage. 


The orders booked are divided by the rated 


indicate production in excess of orders and the white areas the reverse. It will be seen that production exceeded incoming orders throughout the year, constantly 
reducing the back log of unfilled orders on hand. 


The unbalanced condition could have but one result 
At the 
beginning of 1929 the backlog of orders equalled 9.4 days run at 
capacity, whereas the close of 1930 recorded but 5.1 days. 


predominate. 
—a continuous reduction in the volume of unfilled orders. 


Gain or Loss 

To judge the contrast between orders and production by noting 
the white and black areas is apt to be misleading. To bring out 
the condition more clearly, Chart III is drawn in bar form with 
the periods of gain in orders over production shown rising above 
the base line in proportion to the extent of the gain (here termed 
“points”) and the periods of loss below. 

There have been two factors at work in disrupting the usual flow 
First, the decreased demand from fabricators of 
boxes, due in turn to the depressed conditions experienced by their 
customers; and second, the rapid increase in mill capacity coming 
into the market from mills making Kraft liners. In the past 7 or 8 
years an average increase in general box board demand has 
amounted to some 175,000 tons annually. In 1930, not only was 
this growth in demand lacking, but a decrease of some 350,000 tons 
was experienced, or a total of over 500,000 tons less than normal 
expectancy. However, during the same period potential capacity 
in all box board increased about 225,000 tons. Of this added ton- 
nage some 150,000 was in the Kraft mills. 

The term “Kraft” is used to designate mills producing a board 
from 60 per cent or more of sulphate pulp. Such board is used by 
container manufacturers to replace the jute liner formerly used in 
the construction of corrugated or solid fiber board for shipping 


of business. 


containers. While the Kraft liner mills make no other form of box 
board, the gradual replacement of the jute liner has deprived the 
jute mill of a portion of the former outlet and forced them to 
seek orders for tonnage elsewhere. The folding and set-up box 
industry has felt the effect of this change in the constant down- 
ward revision of prices. 

Box Board Prices 


Box board prices of all grades have fallen to the lowest level 
experienced in many years, and in turn the prices of all grades of 
pulp, waste paper stock, and other materials required as furnish 
i making box board have suffered heavy declines. 


BOX BOARD PRICE AVERAGES 


Per Ton 
Grades 1927 1928 1929 1936 
Test Liners $65.00 $57.70 $51.40 $40.65 
Chip .016 Rolls 45.00 42.70 39.40 32.50 
Single Manila Lined Chip 55.00 52.50 47.00 42.00 
Newsboard 80 Pounds or Heavier 45.00 41.50 37.50 33.75 
Average Loss 3.90 4.80 6.60 


Prices are sensitive to the spread between capacity and demand. 
In the years 1927 to 1929 the increased capacity was partly offset 
by gains in demand, but not in sufficient volume to turn prices 
upward. In 1930 the capacity increase was met by a loss in re- 
quirements and prices responded with an average drop of $6.60 
below the previous level. 

Containers 


Shipping containers are of two types, corrugated and solid fiber. 
Each is made of two outer facings or liners, and an inner member 
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The spread between orders received and tonnage made as recorded on Chart No. 


the bar form of chart is used with the difference termed “points.” 


2 is not readily seen in that type of graph. To make this feature clearer, 


When orders are in excess of production the bars extend above the horizontal line and 


below when the condition is reversed. 
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fluted for corrugated and pasted flat for solid fiber. Both serve 
the same trade for the most part, but some commodities find better 
protection in the one than in the other. In 1930 corrugated lost 
3.2 per cent in volume, while solid fiber lost 10.7 per cent compared 
with the previous year. A composite of the two gives as a result 
a loss of 5 per cent. 

The container industry follows closely general business activity, 
Lut advances and declines to a lesser degree than found in general 
periods of prosperity and depression. Chart IV is drawn to show 
this comparison. The base or 100 per cent line shown in the chart 
is the normal activity found after reviewing some 30 years of busi- 
ness experience, only the last 8 years of which are reproduced. 
The areas above the line represent periods of prosperity and those 
below, of depression. The broken line running through the chart 
is the container activity composed of both corrugated and solid 
fiber manufacture. The figures upon which this is based have been 
corrected for seasonal variation in a manner similar to that used 
for the general business curve. During 1925 and 1927 the container 
line dropped because of competitive conditions within the industry, 
but soon reacted, compensating for the loss. From 1928 to date 
the trend has been closely in parallel with the turning points, com- 
ing almost in the same months. This would indicate that the con- 
tainer industry has achieved greater diversification and that there 
is a better balance of volume between the industries served than 
neretofore. 

The demand for shipping containers is seasonal and varies as 
much as 20 per cent between the extremes. Chart I (second sec- 
tion) is drawn to show these changes with the solid line represent- 
ing a 5 years’ average and the broken line that for 1930. It will 
be noted that the peaks of demand are about one month later than 
found in the box board seasonal chart, and this is to be expected 
since box board is a raw material for the container plant and must 
be made in advance of the box fabricating operations. A contrast 
between corrugated and solid fiber activity is of interest since it 
tends to show the relative output of the two types of containers. 
Chart V gives this comparison with the solid line for solid fiber 
and the broken line for corrugated. The basis for the chart is the 
hours of actual operation divided by the normal or full week hours 
to represent the per cent of activity. It is not an expression of 
volume, but is closely in parallel with it, since the average output 
per hour is a consistent factor. It is true that each year finds 
greater plant efficiency and larger production per hour, but this 
growth applies almost equally to both corrugated and solid fiber. 

The loss sustained by solid fiber in comparison with corrugated 
is due to the lower price of the latter, and the shifting by users 
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where either type of box offers the needed protection in transit, 
A box made of corrugated board is somewhat lighter than one of 
solid fiber and where long freight hauls are necessary an added 
saving is found in the freight item. 


Container Prices 


Average prices per thousand square feet for corrugated boxes 
are as follows: 


BN chdh se WRN Oud SMS Cosbaaales $10.70 
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Comparable figures for solid fiber boxes are not available, but 
during 1929 and 1930 they were higher in proportion to the corru- 
gated box and their sales were restricted more particularly to com- 
modities requiring this type of container. 

The material from which boxes are made constitutes between 
65 per cent and 75 per cent of their total cost, and in consequence, 
the lowering of prices in the board market resulted in a lesser cost 
tor the box maker. This saving, however, was promptly passed 
on to the customer and a still further reduction was made until the 
margin of profit which formerly existed was exhausted and in 
many instances sales below cost- were resorted to in order that 
sufficient volume might be obtained to avoid a shut down. Such 
has been the severity of the competition in the industry, and this 
in the face of but 5 per cent loss in total volume. 


Folding Boxes 


The folding box or carton differs from the shipping container 
in that it is used almost exclusively as an inner package for pro- 
tection of a single article or a sales unit. It is made of a light 
weight board, usually with a well finished surface which can be 
highly decorated with special printed designs. The tonnage of 
board made for folding box use was 3.8 per cent less in 1930 than 
in 1929, but due to the lighter weight per thousand square feet, 
a greater number of cartons were produced per ton than in any 
previous year. The seasonal activity is shown in Chart I (third 
section) and will be found similar in trend to that of the mill and 
container divisions. Here again it will be noted that the fall and 
closing months of the year were far below normal. 

The low prices of box board have aided the folding box plants 
in extending the use of their cartons among prospective customers 
formerly deterred by the high cost. That the carton makers did 
not escape the keen competition in other branches of the industry 
is evidenced by the low prices at which many of the large contracts 
have been taken. Some of the smaller plants that have devoted 
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The Index of United States Business Activity is computed by combining various individual indices of business conditions. 


activity has been reduced to a percentage of normal. 


The influence of seasonal variations and growth trend has been removed. 


Each component series of business 
The corrugated and solid fibre 


box activity has been computed in a comparable manner and is represented on the chart by the broken line. 
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their time to developing specialties, novel packages and artistic de- ~facturing of paper board and its products into a much more effec- 
signs havg not felt the severity of the general depression. tive condition. From the standpoint of sales the lower price levels 
y have made possible the development of many new fields and it is 
Conclusion aye See ‘ 
we a matter of record that once a user is converted to the folding box 
- pro- The year just past has been one ot readjustment. It opened with or fiber board container, it is seldom that he reverts to any other 
light the prospect of some if not all of the usual yearly growth which — torm of packaging or packing. 
an be had been experienced so regularly and ended with an actual loss With the plants well equipped and reorganized to produce at low 
ze of for the major portion of the industry. The increase in plant ca- costs and with the sales outlets expanded into many new fields, any 
ron pacity planned in advance has for the most part been brought to increase in general business activity should bring an immediate re- 
Sent completion and the urge for decreased cost has been accomplished sponse in a turn for the better throughout the industry. There is 
n any by speeding up existing equipment and procuring greater operating just one further requisite, and that is a stabilized price policy based 
‘third efficiency. The period of depression has not been without benefit. upon cost and a fair profit. With a greater degree of co-operation 
a and The strict analysis made of costs, the elimination of all items of | among members of the industry and a spirit of “live and let live” 
4 end unnecessary expense, the attention paid to plant organizations, the governing the salesman’s attitude, the year 1931 will be one of 
weeding out of inefficient operators, all have brought the manu- gradually increasing profits. 
plants 
mers DECEMBER BOX BOARD PRODUCTION 
's did 
. ° 48 ° ° i ° ° e oun P P 
ustry Monthly statistics, covering the period from January 1, 1929, to in the following table. The capacity data shown below varies 
tracts December 31, 1930, inclusive, on production, shipments, etc., of | according to the normal number of working days in each month. 
voted box board, based on reports submitted to the Bureau of the 
; ; s _ 
— Census by 97 ‘establishments operating 130 plants, are presented Pheer oh pone 
Operation Production Unfilled . — Stocks of Consumption In 
Year re ———————— Orders Year Ship- _ boxboard, of waste paper Per transit and 
and Inch hours Per cent Short Tons Percent New (end of and mentsof endot ~————~————, cent At unshipped 
Month —-* et —, of Orders month) Month boxboard month Capacity Consumed of plants purchases 
Capacity Operated Ca- Capacity Output Ca- ae WNW — Ca 
pacity pacity Short Tons 10 Short Tons Short Tons pacity Short Tors 
1929 9 
ion. 12,166,180 9,548,914 78.5 332,202 255,795 77.0 246,126 89,643 January 251,812 61,721 317,980 243,404 76.5 141,389 49,115 
, eb. 11,230,320 8,661,380 77.1 506,648 233,103 76.0 233,577 89,936 February 233,284 61,540 293,520 222,019 75.6 130,890 54,132 
> March 12,188,644 9,641,580 79.1 333,424 263,252 79.0 271,118 98,016 March 263,038 61,754 319,046 246,660 77.3 142,026 51,531 
April 12,188,644 9,495,901 77.9 333,424 256,486 76.9 254,216 99,610 April 252,622 65,618 319,046 236,150 74.0 147,527 67,736 
110 May 12,188,644 9,641,050 79.1 333,424 266,484 79.9 252,122 88,048 May 263,684 68,418 319,046 249,880 78.3 150,250 53,157 
June 11,719,850 9,012,771 76.9 320,600 233,164 72.7 221,429 73,330 June 236,147 65,435 306,775 232,060 75.6 156,352 55,543 
te) July 12,188,644 9,227,606 75.7 333,424 242,265 72.7 245,457 76,091 July 242,696 65,004 319,046 214,574 67.3 170,745 62,967 
Aug. 12,657,438 9,805,677 77.5 346,248 265,063 76.6 269,951 80,634 August 265,408 64,659 331,317 256,339 77.4 171,218 59,480 
Sept 11,251,056 8,745,015 77.7 307,776 242,032 78.6 251,189 85,866 September 245,957 60,734 294,504 231,029 78.4 175,279 87,700 
100 Oct 12,657,438 9,707,460 76.7 346,248 269,611 77.9 269,300 84,237 October 270,929 59,416 331,317 254,163 76.7 186,806 70,020 
Nov 11,681,450 8, 689, 622 74.4 320,175 241,780 75.5 219,635 66,125 November 237,747 63,449 306,725 230,046 75.0 193,534 51,650 
5 Dec 11,681,450 6,843,974 58.6 320,175 182,699 57.1 175,090 58,612 December 182,603 63,545 306,725 172,336 56.2 197,841 49,012 
Total ———_—_—- —————- —- — - —— -—'" otal ——<—_- 1 —— — —_——. 
0 year 143,799,758109,020, 950 75.8 3,933,768 2,951,734 75.02,909,210 ..... year - 2,945,927 = a wees 3,765,047 2,788,660 ee es 
1930 193 
Jan. 11,691,264 8,772,273 75.0 329,628 236,344 71.7 243,612 69,940 January 232,284 67,605 318,786 223,288 70.0 180,055 54,142 
5 Feb. 10/888,704 8,971,760 82.4 306,432 220,014 71.8 213,181 62,134 February 220,987 66,632 296,429 216,717 73.1 179,497 54,577 
March 11,796,096 8,643,344 73.3 331,968 229,979 69.3 225,782 58,591 March 229,325 67,286 321,126 229,909 71.6 192,957 54,629 
April 11,796,096 8,580,845 72.7 331,968 245,167 73.9 249,735 66,868 April 241.458 70,995 321,126 230,993 71.9 181,125 51,950 
0 May 11,796,096 8,377,741 71.0 331,968 239,186 72.1 234,448 63,237. May 238,079 72,102 321,126 232,581 72.4 185,972 34,319 
June 11,342,400 7,841,532 69.1 319,200 221,525 69.4 220,965 58,866 June 225,336 68,291 308,775 210,793 68.3 184,451 38,241 
July 11,796,096 7,892,964 66.9 331,968 222,788 67.1 230,380 65,819 July 223,427 67,652 321,126 207,596 64.6 175,645 43,393 
Aug 11,796,096 8,029,756 68.1 331,968 224,391 67.6 221,840 63,518 August 224,141 67,902 321,126 215,879 67.2 187,508 36,108 
— Sept 11,342,400 7,907,075 69.7 319,200 228,257 71.5 226,899 61,978 September 228,439 67,720 308,775 223,071 72.2 165,499 45,960 
Oct 12,249,792 8,391,432 68.5 344,736 253,889 73.6 247,209 57,377 October 251,810 69,799 333,477 228,588 68.5 177,486 34,910 
Nov 10,888,704 *7,113,89 65.3 306,432 *202,700 66.1 *200,199 *55,534 November *202,042 *70,457 296,429 *190,502 64.3 *184,598 * 30,649 
Dec 11,796,096 6,249,075 53.0 331,968 170,974 51.5 167,808 53,572 December 169,770 71,661 321,126 162,608 50.6 201,097 34,092 
iness Total om — Total - - _—_ 
i fibre year 139,179,840 96,771,692 69.5 3,917,436 2,695,214 68.8 2,682,058 ..... year 2,687,098 ese 3,789,427 2,572,525 67.9 sees a 
~ © Revised. * Revised. 
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By O. F. Swanson, Sales Manager, J. Andersen & Co., and the Pulp & Paper Trading Co. 
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TULLE ALLGU ALLURE 


HEN the curtain was silently lowered on the drama, “Pulp 

Business of 1930,” there was no applause or demand for 

‘an encore. On the contrary, the audience rose wearily, 
gave signs of great relief that it was all over, and expressions 
of hope that nothing like this would ever be seen again was heard 
from all directions. It was a dramatic moment entirely void of 
any approval whatsoever, and were it not for the fact that 
“while there is life there is hope,” many would have taken the 
pledge right there and then, never to attend anything like it 
again. 

Various individuals and organizations, perhaps more farseeing 
and resourceful, who had seen the handwriting on the wall for 
several years past and gradually changed their methods of business 
in conformity with the trend of the trade, were in a_ better 
position at the close of the year than those who persisted in hop- 
ing for improvement which, by the way, did not materialize, and 
as a consequence did not reduce their prices in time to secure 
the same proportion of business they did in previous years. Such 
concerns paid the penalty by having a comparatively large sur- 


plus of pulp in warehouses at shipping points in the vicinity of 
the mills and in some cases, at distant points. 


First Six Months’ Business Fair 


Early in the year there were indications of fair business and 
the first half of 1930 was considerably better than the last half, 
but at no time thronghout the entire year were there any indica- 
tions of real activity in the market. Both buyers and sellers felt 
inclined to restrict their activities and to practice the strictest 
economy. This grew more visible as the year advanced and 
while caution and business-like economy are highly commendable, 
it can nevertheless be carried to a point where it will retard 
business in general, and create a feeling of insecurity. When this 
happens, hand-to-mouth buying begins, causing ruinous competi- 
tion which, instead of stabilizing conditions, has a very detrimental 
effect on both the pulp and paper business. This method of trading 
is mostly due to lack of confidence in the future, and as it played 
a very important part in the pulp business last year, it is responsible 
to a great extent for results accomplished during the year. 


TOTAL U.S, SULPEITE PULP IMPORTS 


Pulp Industry Experiences Depressing Year 


Throughout Entire Twelve Months of 1930 There Was Little Indication of Real Activity in Chemical 
Pulp Market—Question of Price, in Many Quarters, Was Considered of Minor Importance Where Sub- 
stantial Tonnage Was Involved—Absence of Noteworthy Labor Troubles in Mills Was Pleasing Fea- 
ture—Ground Wood Pulp Market Was Steady to Firm—Pacific Coast Bleached Sulphite Was Popular. 
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As a rule, both buyers and sellers are optimistic at the begin- 
ning of a new year and 1930 did not differ in this respect to other 
years. But when there were no indications of the anticipated 
improvement by March, even the most optimistic were then on 
the verge of letting down the bars in order to secure business at 
below so-called market prices. Many of the old reliable manufac- 
turing and distributing concerns throughout the world, several of 
which have survived financial upheavals and business debacles of 
many years past, considered this method of business inconceivable 
and for some time refused to recognize the apparent necessity of 
resorting to the same in their efforts to at least retain their usual 
share of the business. 


Prices Declined In Last Six Months 


Later in the year there was, however, no distinction in this 
respect and the only effective slogan seemed to be “Get the Busi- 
ness Before Someone Beats You to It.” The question of price was 
evidently of minor importance in the seller’s opinion when a sub- 
stantial tonnage was involved. Consequently, prices naturally 
sank, and in many instances until they reached the level where 
they not even cover the actual cost of the product. But in spite 
of this, the surplus of all grades of chemical pulp increased until, 
with few exceptions, pulp manufacturers the world over found it 
necessary to curtail production. Although this was done there 
was not a single reliable sign of a firmer market at the end of 
the year, but from available information, the lowest point in the 
continued’ downward trend was reached about December 1. 

If the year 1930 brought adversity, it also brought fresh proof 
of the mill workers’ desire to do their bit when their co-operation 
was really needed and the decrease in conflicts between employers 
and employees was both impressive and helpful. This particular 
condition should indicate that a year of depression can also ac- 
complish something worth while, and among other records 
achieved, favorable and unfavorable, there was practically no 
noteworthy labor trouble in the mills last year. This is something 
unusual, as severe strikes in years past have at times aimost 
crippled the industry temporarily. 

Owing to the scarcity of water in certain parts of the world 
where mechanical wood pulp is produced and undoubtedly also 
due to the curtailment of production by agreements between the 
manufacturers in Sweden, Norway, and Finland, fluctuations in 
prices of mechanical wood pulp were very slight compared with the 
fluctuation on chemical pulp, on which prices in some grades were 
reduced by approximately 35 per cent during the year, and in the 
case of kraft pulp, sales were reported at lower prices than 
ever before. Bleached sulphite had the widest range of prices. 
Some of the lesser known brands were reported sold at half the 
price obtained for the best brands, which is another record for 
1930. Never before in the history of the pulp business have some 
grades of bleached sulphite been sold at about $100.00 per ton f. 
o. b. cars consumers mills and other grades at approximately 
$50.00. Strong unbleached, easy bleaching and other grades of 
unbleached sulphite were also affected, but not as severely as kraft 
pulp, of which important sales were reported consumnated at as 
low a price as $28.00 per short ton on dock usual Atlantic Ports. 

Quality of Domestic Pulp Improved 


The great improvement in the quality of domestic chemical pulp, 
particularly bleached sulphite manufactured on the Pacific Coast, 
is in my opinion the most outstanding accomplishment in the 
pulp industry in recent years. It is now quite generally conceded 
that this pulp is not only equal in quality to several brands of 
Eastern and imported pulp, but more suitable for certain pur- 
poses. Being manufactured on a scientific basis, the mills operat- 
ing under expert supervision, and the product submitted to rigid 
technical control, there really is nothing startling about this 
achievement. It has, however, proved conclusively that wherever 
there is a sufficient supply of suitable wood at low enough prices 
to warrant the erection of pulp mills, they will be built, in spite 
of the fact that the market cannot absorb the production of the 
mills in operation. 
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The rather substantial overproduction of chemical pulp never 
did stop the construction of new mills, nor the enlargement of 
old, and the increased necessity to supply the so-called converting 
paper mills with pulp at the lowest cost possible must be an im- 
portant reason for the construction of new mills and the modern- 
izing of old plants, particularly those in localities where raw 
materials can be procured at attractive prices. Mills less favor- 
ably situated will find it more and more difficult to compete and 
if business does not improve considerably it will eventually de- 
velop into a proposition of‘the survival of the fittest. 

Enormous improvements in production methods have been made 
by numerous small mills reluctant to close down, hoping for bet- 
ter times, and if the management and the crew of such mills 
are alert and efficient, they should be able to continue to operate. 
The size of such mills is of minor importance. 

The actual manufacturing cost of a product has always been 
and always will be an important factor, but the password to 
success last year was “quality” and not “quantity.” Concerns 
unable to realize this fact in time, found the more alert operators 
supplying their old customers with comparatively new and im- 
proved products, and usually at reduced prices. In order to pro- 
tect its own interest, the pulp industry must necessarily protect 
the buyers of its commodities by supplying them with goods of 
uniform and entirely satisfactory quality. 


More Attention Paid to Laboratory Tests 


Last year, more attention was paid to laboratory tests of pulp 
than ever before, and in some instances color, freeness, cleanness, 
and strength were specified on the contracts. This was something 
new, and it is apt to become a part of many contracts within 
the near future. Whether or not it can be worked out success- 
fully remains to be seen. But if it is possible to manufacture and 
sell pulp according to specifications, not only a great step is then 
taken on the road of progress, but the uncertainty as to the 
proper manipulation of the fiber in the paper mill is thereby prac- 
tically eliminated. It might mean the keynote of simplicity in 
paper making, which at present is so complicated that even 
the most skillful paper makers are frequently confronted with 
new and expensive problems to solve, many of which are caused 
by a seemingly first class pulp, but which in reality is neither of 
uniform quality or entirely satisfactory to the paper manufac- 
turers. 

There is no question but what the pulp industry has been ailing 
since September 1929, and when all facts are known, 1930 will be 
considered a very unsatisfactory year to both sellers and buyers. 
To the former, because of the decreased demand and low prices, 
and to the latter for practically the same reason. The utter lack 
of any signs of stability of a declining market is, if anything, 
more injurious to the buyer than to the seller, because there is 
always the possibility of the consumer being overstocked with 
comparatively high priced goods. 

This was a common occurrence last year but, after all, it would 
be unfair to call 1930 a reprobate, although something close to 
it would perhaps be an appropriate name, and all those who 
sigh for the good old days should be reminded that we now 
have mass production and mergers to adjust ourselves to. The 
time required for this adjustment depends to a great extent on 
the sales policy of the large units, and as it has been said that 
the machine is the instrument of our emancipation, watchful wait- 
ing is again in order. There is no better healer than “Father 
Time.” Of course statements have been made by those who 
consider the machine a destroyer of idealism and the merger the 
destroyer of individualism and that nothing will ever be right 
again until these two monsters are fettered. I wonder what 
America’s first paper maker, Mr. Rittenhouse, would say about 
this. When he made paper at the rate of about two square feet 
every five minutes, production was coming through at top speed. 
Now a modern Fourdrinier is producing about 100,000 square feet 
in the same length of time and because of its great production 
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and influence in promoting the pulp business, the machine should 
stand for progress and the merger for efficiency. 
Tendency Toward Mergers 

If taken into consideration that less than sixty years ago wood 
pulp was in its infancy and that it now occupies the most import- 
ant position in the paper industry, the answer is the same— 
“Progress.” In the pulp business today there are not as many 
companies as there were a few years ago, and I presume there 
is a reason, but as someone is supposed to have said “Experience 
is a great teacher and depression a great tester” why fret, “watch 
and wait.” If the consolidations of small concerns into one or 
more mergers is sound and beneficial to all concerned, including 
the public, its success is assured. If not, no imaginative ability 
is required to picture the ultimate results of such consolidations. 
It would mean dissolution. The tendency toward consolidation and 
merging of pulp mills with supposedly resultant economies was 
not confined to this industry. The paper manufacturers also 
availed themselves of this means to eliminate waste and increase 
efficiency. Two avenues of escape were open to the small and in- 
efficient mills—either to consolidate or increase efficiency, and in 
many cases consolidation was resorted to. Nobody can be sure 
as to what is going to happen during 1931 but the indications point 
toward further merging. 

During 1929 the main subjects of discussion were stocks, bonds 
and prohibition. But since 1930 inherited a baby by the name 
of “Depression,” it found itself too occupied to talk about any- 
thing else. The subjects of 1929 were by far the most pleasant, 
but as there was something very fascinating about the growing 
“Depression” 1930, the subjects discussed during 1929 were no 
longer of: particular interest. 

Last year pulpwood was imported from Russia. The quality 
was reported to be very satisfactory indeed and so were the prices, 
until domestic and Canadian dealers in pulpwood were compelled 
to meet this foreign competition when the purchases of Soviet 


pulpwood were no longer considered particularly attractive. The 
time will come when Soviet wood pulp will be used by paper 
manufacturers both in Europe and the United States. 


Confidence in Future Needed 


The best cure for the present business depression is confidence 
in the future, and if this remedy is extensively used, satisfactory 
progress will result. 


KNOWLTON BROS. RESUME FULL TIME 

Full time operations have been resumed by Knowlton Brothers, 
Inc., Watertown, N. Y., after running on curtailed schedules for 
some time past. The company reports an improvement in business 
and claims that an increased volume of orders resulted in the 
return to normal schedules. Operations have been hindered for 
some time because of the low water conditions in this section 
but with the aid of electrical energy acquired from neighboring 
sources the firm has been enabled to keep running. The firm 
claims that business prospects for the future are commencing to 
look brighter. 

Herbert E. Harmon, secretary of the company, has just cele- 
brated his 45th anniversary from a point of service and he was 
the recipient of congratulations from his many friends. Mr. 
Harmon, who is 76 years old, served as general superintendent 
for many years before being promoted to the secretarial position. 
He is also one of the principal stockholders and directors. 


ROBERT GAIR CO. INSTALLS BOILERS 


A new 700 hp. high pressure boiler is being installed at its Tona- 
wanda Division, Tonawanda, N. Y., by the Robert Gair Company. 
The new installation will involve the expenditure of $75,000 and is 
the first step in a boiler program planned to completely modernize 
the power plant of the Tonawanda Division. 
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With Exception of Hard White and Soft White Shavings, Which Were in Excellent Request Through- 


out Year, Practically All Grades of Waste Paper Were Off—Gluttered Warehouses Forced Packers to 

Sell at Low Prices, With the Result That the Market Was Unstable—Paper Mill Demand For New and 

Old Rags Was Only Moderate and Prices Declined Sharply—Situation Demands Serious Attention. 
By Walter R. Hicks, of Daniel Hicks, Inc. 


USINESS is business. But when there isn’t any busi- 
B ness, what is it? The business structure has been re- 

duced to ashes—and I have been asked to sift the ashes. 
A “Cindrella without any Fairy Godmother.” But there is al- 
ways a “Slipper” and the quest for the right foot. Paper stock, 
it would seem, has always been on the wrong foot. 

Contrary to economic prediction, and propaganda that prom- 
ised an early revival of business, the Law of Gravitation as- 
serted itself in propounding the theory that “Whatever goes 
up must come down.” 1929 served to answer that all important 
question “How high is up?” and 1930 demonstrated the other 
extreme, “How low is down.” 


Paper Stock in Doldrums 


Water, steam and electricity possess the same potential power 
that marked the progress of man. Has exploitation deprived 
these forces of the power to function in the scheme of things? 
Has not extravagance resulted in expansion to the extent of 
distortion and ultimate collapse, and that this collapse has re- 
sulted in pandemonium? 

Instead of becoming panicky, do not the dictates of our better 
self demand that we review the situation and determine in what 
degree we have contributed to this state of affairs, and if our 
only profit for the past year is experience, and if that experi- 
ence will govern the future conduct of business to prevent the 
mistakes of the past, will it not yield something out of the 
melee? 

Paper stock; one of the rankest transgressors, unorganized, 
untutored and unheralded, found itself in the doldrums, where 
it will remain until wisdom is visited upon the trade, as intelli- 
gent operation is the only medium of restoring order out of 
chaos. 


Waste Paper Burned in New York and Boston 


A situation has developed in 1930 that demands the serious 
attention of the trade. In the early part of the year Boston 
staged a “Tea Party,” but instead of “Tea” the demonstration 
was made with “Waste Paper” and instead of dumping it 
overboard they burned it. This was characteristic of Boston 
with its historic background, and the demonstration was the 
result of a condition where the packers figured they were bet- 
ter off burning the waste paper than attempting to sort and 
pack at the prevailing prices. 

More recently the packers of New York obtained permits 
for the burning of waste paper at the city incinerators for practi- 
cally the same reasons. There was considerable waste paper 
offered to the packers free that in former years brought from 
fifteen to fifty cents a hundred pounds, but getting the paper 
for nothing did not permit of them handling it at a profit be- 
cause of market conditions. 


Need of Intelligent Operation 


Waste paper is merely what the name implies if there is 
no demand for it as raw material for paper making. Lack of 
demand over 1930 presented a problem to the collectors of 
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waste paper and on the solution of this problem largely de- 
pends the future of waste paper. An immediate demand arose 
for an organized effort to treat with the conditions and aa 
association was formed in the West during the summer months 
with a Director General in the hope of working out of the 
difficulty in conjunction with the Department of Commerce 
under the rules and regulations that govern trade conferences. 

The National Association of Waste Material Dealers also 
realizing the seriousness of the situation and called several meet- 
ings in the hope of arrivifig at relief measures. Both these asso- 
ciations presented constructive ideas and should succeed in 
bettering conditions in the trade in general. If they have ac- 
complished nothing else to date they have at least awakened a 
realization that the slipshod methods employed in the trade 
are not only obsolete but disasterous, and demonstrated the 
need of intelligent operation. 


Price Situation Unsatisfactory 


The Waste Paper packers went through the motions of busi- 
ness, putting in all their brawn and muscle—but to the utter 
exclusion of brain. The volume was fair, but hard work was 
the only recompense. Gluttered warehouses and empty tills 
forced the packers to se!l at any old price, and there was con- 
sequently no stability to the market. The low grades in price, 
in keeping with their classification, remained low. 


Mixed Papers Hit Zero 


The temperature of mixed papers hit zero last winter and 
hovered around there all year. Thirty to thirty-five cents a 
hundred pounds, a price that in other years would represent 
the low of the year, was the highest that the mills paid for the 
year. The market was such that it practically eliminated the 
packing of containers and print manillas. Ledger stock sold 
for a price below that of good book stock, where there is ordi- 
narily a differential of five dollars a ton, and books sunk to 
levels that had not been reached since 1921. Hard white and 
soft white enjoyed a good demand all year, and the fluctuation 
in these two grades was slight compared to the rest of the 
market and in spite of a sharp reduction in pulp values. 


Demand for Rags Moderate 

New and old rags suffered proportionately with other grades 
of paper stock. The paper mill demand was moderate and the 
shredding and shoddy markets were very dull. The price of 
staple cotton was a serious factor in the shoddy market and its 
effect was felt on new cuttings. Roofing and fiber mills were 
dull, and lack of their purchasing power was felt. The demand 
from the fine mills was not sufficient to hold up the price of 
new cuttings and high grade old rags, and they suffered seri- 
ous declines over the year. White shirts selling at around 
eleven cents the beginning of the year, dropped to about eight 
cents at the close. 

Blue overalls went from about seven and one-half cents to six 
cents, with unbleached muslins seeming to be in about the best 
position of any new rags with a range of about one cent between 
the high and the low. 
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General Depression Affected Chemical Market 


Falling Off in Consumption Resulted in Drastic Price Declines on Many Chemical Commodities Used 


in Paper Industry—Inventories at End of Year Considered Below Normal, Due to Hand-to-Mouth Pur- 
chasing Policy Pursued by Many Consumers—Manufacturers Have Succeeded in Bringing About More 
Stabilized Quotations in Last Few Weeks and Outlook for Future Is Brighter—No Lower Prices Likely. 


By Guy A. Gardner, Manager, Chemical Division, M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., New York. 
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HE chemical market, during the past year, naturally re- 
if flected the general trend of business, and the beginning 
of this year current prices of the leading chemicals of 
interest to the pulp and paper maker indicate the con- 
siderable reductions put into effect from time to time during 
1930. 
Wholly in Buyers’ Hands 


The falling off in consumption by practically all large chemi- 
cal using industries put the market wholly in the buyers’ hands 
and keen competition for business resulted in frequent and in 
some cases, drastic declines to lower and still lower price levels, 
some commodities going much below the lowest figures quoted 
during the market break of 1920-1921. 


Little Excuse for Indiscriminate Competition 

While everyone feels that lower chemical prices are in line 
with the drop in other basic commodities, still there is very 
little excuse for the indiscriminate price competition which has 
been going on for the last six months. Chemical manufacturers, 
however, are waking up to the fact that while sales volume is 
important and necessary, it can be overdone if it has to be 
secured at prices which not only show no profit but actually 
show a substantial loss. This point of view is beginning to 
prevail and it is hoped that for the balance of 1931 a steadier 
market tone will be in evidence. 


Evidence of Steadier Prices 
This has been shown already in the price trend of severai 
leading items in the last few weeks, especially in such important 
paper makers’ chemicals as soda ash, caustic soda, sulphate of 
alumina and chlorine. The manufacturers have been successful 
in bringing about a more stabilized market, although several 
of the leading factors found it necessary to withdraw all quota- 
tions for a time in order to put an end to the unsettled con- 
ditions, 
Inventories Below Normal 


While conditions have been diffcult, there is little doubt that 
due to the hand-to-mouth buying policy pursued by many con- 
sumers during 1930, chemical inventories may now be safely 
considered as below normal and therefore the chances are that 
there will be few further major price declines during 1931. On 
the other hand, there is every reason to think that prices will 
improve somewhat as the year goes on. While there is very 
little likelihood of a boom, the outlook is considerably brighter 
and we can confidently look for enough improvement during 
the coming year to place business on a reasonably profitable 
basis. The pulp and paper maker has every reason to believe, 
in so far as his chemical purchases are concerned, that he is 
buying today at prices that permit him to place his orders with 
little fear of further weakening of the market. 


Soda Ash and Caustic Soda 


The alkali market, after several months of the keenest kind 
of selling competition, has finally settled down to a price basis 
considerably lower than the schedules prevailing in 1929 and 


ain 


Mn 


1930. Soda ash, light, in car lots in bags, is now quoted at $1.15 
per 100 lbs. at the works, and caustic soda in drums, 76 per 
cent, in car load lots, at $2.50 per 100 lbs. at the works. 


Sulphate of Alumina 


Price reductions have been the order of the day and paper 
makers’ alum contracts for 1931 delivery were made at lower 
levels than for many years past. There has been of late, how- 
over, a determined effort to strengthen the market, which is 
meeting with considerable success and prices are now firmer and 
somewhat higher than quotations prevailing prior to January 1, 
1931, 

Salt Cake 


The price of salt cake, in line with other chemical products, 
declined considerably from last year’s quotations, but the less- 
ened demand from the consuming industries was at least in 
part offset by curtailment of production due to changes in the 
acid-making process. There does not appear to be any surplus 
tonnage forcing itself upon the market and prices are being 
well maintained for both spot and contract shipment. 


Chlorine 


The contract price of chlorine dropped to a low for all time 
about the end of last year and large contracts were booked at 
$1.75 per 100 lbs. in tank car lots at the works. During the 
past few weeks, however, the situation has improved and manu- 
facturers are now naming $2.50 per 100 Ibs. as the inside figure. 


China Clay 


On December 11 of last year, the Associated China Clay, Ltd. 
was dissolved. This association, which had been operating for 
many years, was formed to stabilize prices on English china 
clay. All price agreements on English clays were cancelled 
when the association was dissolved and the outlook is for de- 
cidedly lower prices on all grades, at least for the present. 


Sulphur 


While shipments of sulphur fell off considerably during 1930 
especially for export, the price remained without change and 
contracts were offered on the same basis as a year ago. The 
importation of pyrites also declined approximately 20 per cent 
during 1930. Prices, however, remained without appreciable 
change. 


Sulphuric Acid 


With the price of sulphur and pyrites practically unchanged, 
there is little likelihood of any important change in the price 
of sulphuric acid, for the present at least. While demand for 
the acid is somewhat below normal for this time of the year, 
the outlook for increased activity in the steel mills and other 
large consuming industries gives a firm tone to quotations. Sixty 
degree acid is offered at from $10.00 to $10.50 per ton in tank 
cars, while the sixty-six degree acid is quoted at from $14.50 
to $15.00 per ton. 
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Turmoil in Canadian Paper Industry During 1930. 


Over-Expansion and Falling Demand Have Created Difficulties Without Parallel—Crisis in News Print 
Industry Impending—Super-Merger or Cut-Throat Price Competition Seem To Be the Only Alterna- 
tives—Huge Development in Newfoundland Promises Another Grave Complication—Higher Tariff For 
Book Papers, Boards, Wrappings and Paper Containers—Bogey of Russian Pulpwood Competition. 


the year 1930 in the pulp and paper trade of Canada, and 

the end is not yet. Never before in the history of the 
industry has there been such a feeling of apprehension in 
regard to the future as exists at the present time, for the 
general belief is that a crisis impends, and that the current 
year will witness developments that will effect revolutionary 
changes in the set-up and capitalization of most of the leading 
organizations at present in control of the industry. 


G tee and turmoil, with all their attendant evils, marked 


It was-peculiarly unfortunate that a general depression, with 
decreased consumption of pulp and paper products, should 
coincide with the completion of the vast-program of expansion 
in the news print industry that had been under way for 
several years. But so it was. The very year in which demand 
for news print ceased to increase and then to fall behind was 
the year in which expansion established a new world record in 
productive capacity. The result was that the ratio of operations 
to capacity declined to the lowest level of record, the latter 
months of the year witnessing 40 per cent of the productive 
capacity lying idle. 


The news print mills of Canada finished 1930 with an installed 
rated capacity of 11,940 tons daily—the largest on record in 
any country in the world. During the year there was a gain 
of 832 tons daily. As against this, news print exports for 
the twelve months ending December last amounted to 2,331,011 
tons, as compared with 2,510,633 tons in 1929, a decline of 
179,622 tons, the value for the year being $133,280,932, as 
compared with $148,656,611, a decline of $15,375,679. 


Were it not for the new mills and new machines which have 
come into operation in the past two years, increasing productive 
capacity by no less than 2,540 tons per day, operations in 1930 
would have been considered satisfactory under all the circum- 
stances, for production showed an actual increase of 118,529 
tons as compared with that for 1928. The trend of news print 
production in Canada in the last ten years is shown in the 
following table: 


Tons Year Tons 
2,499,631 BEE debeecaeceedenne 1,352,994 
2,728,872 BEES sesccocorcvccveve 1,266,232 
2,381,102 SE, Gigs 660 00eue 0 005% 1,081,916 
2,086,949 ST Aiwas édw dae awa 808,066 
1,881,737 PO a6 daeeadeaeeutns 875,170 
1,522,217 


All Branches Affected 


What happened in regard to the news print industry 
occurred in more or less degree in all branches of pulp and 
paper production. For the year 1930 the exports of all pulp 
and paper were valued at $177,500,222. For 1929 the total 
value of these exports amounted to $198,287,106, so that last 
year showed a decline of $20,786,884, or 10 per cent from the 
previous year. The details of these exports, as compared with 
those of 1929 is as follows: 


By C. L. Sibley, Regular Correspondent of the Paper Trade Journal. 


Year 1930 ; 

PULP: Tons $ oo 
Mechanical .....cccccccce 208,759 5,967,172 209,331 5,906,638 
Sulphite bleached ........ 249,099 17,954,714 253,810  19°246'692 
Sulphite unbleached ...... 187,423 9,201,250 251,739 9°923'016 
SDE inanektesvesice 86,092 5,151,652 134,321 7;856,486 
NE ease sack skakons 28,799 785,191 36,408 "6447189 

760,172 39,059,979 885,609 43,577,021 

PAPER: 
News print ............++2,331,011 133,280,932 2,510,633 5 
Wanete ........... 13,181 1,381,462 14°903 628961 
at & eae 39,740 365,801 74,052 "632,650 
Writing (cwts.) ......... 2,382 20,148 4.170 38°968 
BE asc iscccececanda “Seaerek 3,391,900 wa mi _ 3 753/585 


peice 138,440,243 Seda 


154,710,085 
Consolidations in News Print Industry 


The main interest in the industry has, of course, centered 
around the news print field, which far overshadows all other 
activities in regard to forest products. Faced with declining 
demand and mounting capacity, leaders in the industry have 
recognized the need for consolidations, so that production might 
be more effectively curtailed, costs of production lowered, and 
ruinous price competition avoided. Considerable progress has 
been made in this direction. During the twelve months Canada 
Power and Paper Corporation absorbed the Port Alfred Pulp 
and Paper Corporation, Wayagamack Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, and Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Corporation. The 
organizations already operated by the Company were Belgo- 
Canadian Paper Company, St. Lawrence Paper Company and 
Laurentide Company. It also exercises with the Abitibi Power 
and Paper Company joint control of the Thunder Bay Pulp 
and Paper Company. 

And now consolidation effected during the year brought 
together the St. Lawrence Paper Mills, the Brompton Pulp 
and Paper Company and the Lake St. John Power and Paper 
Company. Control was vested in a new holding company, 
the St. Lawrence Corporation, Ltd. 

Other large consolidations in Canada are: Abitibi Power and 
Paper Company and its subsidiaries, Spanish River Pulp and 
Paper Mills, Fort William Power Company, St. Anne Paper 
Company, Manitoba Paper Company and Murray Bay Com- 
pany; Price Bros. & Co. controlling Donnacona Pulp and 
Paper Company; International Paper Company, with its sub- 
sidiaries, Canadian International Paper Company and New 
Brunswick International Paper Company, and owning an 
interest in the E. B. Eddy Company; and the Backus-Brooks 
group, comprising the Great Lakes, Fort Francis, and Kenora 
Paper companies. 


Talk of a Super-Merger 


It has long been regarded as likely that the Canada Power 
and Paper Corporation and the Abitibi Power and Paper 
Company would merge, and indeed it is generally accepted that 
negotiations to that end have been proceeding for months. 
There is talk also of the International Paper Company’s mills in 
Canada being brought into the merger, as well as the Backus- 
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Brooks groups, and the St. Lawrence Corporation. So far, how- 
ever, nothing has come of the negotiations, the difficulties of capi- 
tal adjustment having to date proved insuperable. Hope has not 
yet been abandoned, and no surprise would be occasioned any day 
at an announcement that an arrangement combining any or all of 
these organizations had been effected. 


A Flare-up in the Industry 


Quite a flare-up in the industry was caused around the end 
of September by the peremptory resignation of Col. John H. 
Price, president of Price Bros. & Co., from the chairmanship 
of the Newsprint Institute of Canada, the organization which 
had been controlling output and allotting tonnage for most 
of the big eastern companies, with some notable exceptions, 
including the International Paper Company. For a long time 
past it had been an open secret that the companies represented 
in the Newsprint Institute had been actively canvassing each 
others’ customers, and with the resignation of Colonel Price, 
what was an open secret became an accepted fact. What had 
precipitated Colonel Price’s action, it is generally believed, was 
the news that Canada Power and Paper Corporation, the 
largest individual organization represented in the Institute, had 
secured a contract from the Hearst interests calling, it is said, 
for 450,000 tons of news print per year. 

According to later news from Newfoundland, it appeared 
that this was only part of a gigantic deal. In return for the 


contract, it is said, Canada Power and Paper gave the Hearst 
interests stock in the corporation, receiving in return a sub- 
stantial interest in the Dominion Newsprint Company, the 
subsidiary negotiating with the Newfoundland Government on 
behalf of the Hearst organization for power rights and timber 
limits for the establishment of a large news print mill in 
Newfoundland. 

It has been officially announced by the Newfoundland Goy- 
ernment that negotiations are proceeding for the establishment 
of a news print mill with a daily output of 1000 tons, and 
that large supplementary pulpwood tracts in Labrador will be 
used as a source of supply. In the valley of the Gander River, 
on which the mill is to be situated, it is claimed there is one 
of the most extensive remaining stands of pulpwood in the 
world. 

On the mainland of Labrador, the Newfoundland Govern- 
ment claims that, at the very least, there are some 30,000 
square miles of pulpwood. The quality is represented to be of 
the best. It is very largely spruce, and generally of the black 
spruce variety that has proven its admirable quality for paper 
making. Of the balance, perhaps about one-tenth is represented 
by fir and spruce. 

Now as Newfoundland is becoming a formidable competitor 
of Canada in the American market, and as its mills have been 
running steadily at 106 of rated capacity as compared with 
about 60 per cent for the mills in Canada, it will be seen that 
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Canada Power and Paper Company's alliance with the Hearst 
interests in Newfoundland’s news print development has added 
another puzzling complication to the many complications 
attending the proposed super-merger of Canadian news print 
organizations. 


The Question of Price 


There are many who think that an open price-war in the news 
print industry is inevitable, and there are even some who hold 
that it would ultimately prove advantageous to the industry as 
a whole, as it would force the weaker organizations out of 
business, close down the higher-cost mills, and concentrate 
production in the low-cost mills. So far this has been avoided, 
but the fear of such an outcome has been a spur to the persistent 
efforts towards consolidation, despite the formidable difficulties 
encountered. 

Both the Canada Power and Paper Company and the Inter- 
national Paper Company have announced that there will be 
no change in the prevailing price of news print as applied to 
1931 contracts. Some of the other companies have admitted 
quoting competitive prices and conditions to customers, and 
there seems little doubt that anything but a uniform price is 
prevalent. 

As some of the mills in Canada are still running at 100 per 
cent of eapacity, it is obvious that others are running below 
the average of 60 per cent, and this despite the fact that a num- 
ber of high-cost mills have already been closed down. Thus 
all the makings of a cut-throat price-war exist, and should the 
merger negotiations be definitely abandoned, this price-war would 
undoubetdly break out. 

Such are the conditions which indicate an impending crisis 
which wll have far-reaching results. 


Tariff Changes During Year 


During the year the Liberal Government was replaced by a 
Conservative Government, pledged to a “Canada First” policy in 
the matter of the tariff. At a special session of Parliament called 
soon after the general election an extensive upward revision of 
the tariff was put into effect, the changes including a stiffening 
of the rates on all kinds of pulp and paper products. One of the 
most important of these was the elimination. of the rebate of 
80 per cent of the duty on paper imported by publishers of 
farm journals and magazines. 

The duty on wrapping papers was also increased, as was that 
on paper sacks and bags and containers, on artificial silk and 
on advertising matter, pamphlets and advertising periodicals, 
and on straw and paper boards. These changes are regarded 
by the industry as “a step in the right direction,” and it is 
anticipated that at the forthcoming session of Parliament further 
changes favoring domestic producers will be put into effect 
wherever it is indicated that these may be helpful. 


Russian Competition in Pulpwood 


Much concern has been expressed during recent months over 
the competition of Russian pulpwood in the markets of the 
United States. It is claimed that this has been ruining farmers 
and small lot owners in Canada who have supplemented their 
income by cutting pulpwood in the w:nter months and shipping 
it to the United States. 

Considerable quantities of pulpwood from Russia were brought 
in via the St. Lawrence waterway and shipped to American 
points by the Canadian National Railways, a low rail-and-water 
rate prevailing. As a consequence of the agitation over this, 
the Canadian National Railways filed with the Railway Com- 
mission notice that after December 15 the company would no 
longer grant preferential rates to Russian pulpwood shippers 
passing that commodity through Canada from eastern ports of 


entry to northern New York State. During the season of 
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navigation it is stated that 150,000 cords of pulpwood were 
shipped to the United States via the ports of Three Rivers and 
Sorel. 

According to officials of the Dominion Government, Russia 
is estimated to have about 870,000,000 acres of productive forest 
land, of which 367,000,000 acres is in European Russia, on 
which there is said to be 179 billion cubic feet of soft wood, 
practically the same amount as we have in Canada, but the 
timber is for the most part tributary to rivers which “flow into 
the Arctic and is inaccessible without expensive railway con- 
struction. 

Forest authorities are of opinion that, under the present forced 
exploitation system, Russia is over-cutting her accessible areas 
and that in a few years she will have either to curtail the cut 
or greatly extend her railway facilities, which will increase the 
cost of production. 


Importance of Forest Industries to Canada 

The value of the forest products of Canada now reaches ap- 
proximately $500,000,000 anually, and over 200,000 people are 
engaged in the conversion of standing timber into usable 
products. The transportation of forest products is one of the 
main sources of revenue for the railways, and the present de- 
pression in forest industries is a more serious factor from the 
standpoint of railway revenue than the decrease in grain ship- 
ments. The number of cars loaded with forest products for the 
year 1930 was approximately 100,000, or 16.8 per cent less than 
during 1929, while the decrease in loadings of grain and grain 
products was only about 10 per cent. 

About 40 per cent of the wood cut in Canada in recent years 
has been exported. This wood has been exported in the follow- 
ing form: Sawmill products, 40 per cent: paper, 18 per cent; 
pulp. 13 per cent; ties, poles, etc.. 3 per cent; pulpwood and 
cther raw material, 20 per cent. The annual value of exports 
of forest products in recent years has been around $280,000,000, 
of which over $200,000.000 has gone to the United States. Im- 
ports of forest products have been around $36,000,000 per an- 
num, mainly from the United States. 

One-third of the total land area of Canada is better suited 
ior the growing of timber than for any other purpose. There 
are 550,000,000 acres of productive forest land tributary to the 
existing transportation facilities. Though the area carrying 
merchantable stands has been reduced to 200,000,000 acres 
through fire and cutting, there are 355,000.000 acres on which 
young growth has been established. This will not attain mer- 
chantable size for from 30 to 75 years. 

About 3,160 million cubic feet of standing timber is utilized 
per annum, which is equivalent to about 27 million cords. The 
annual loss of merchantable timber by fire, despite the more 
efficient fire protection erganization of recent years, is still 
about 300 million cubic feet. and it is estmated that the loss 
due to insects, disease, wind, etc., brings the annual depletion 
to over 4,000 million cubic feet. This amounts to 7.3 cubic feet 
per acre on the accessible productive forest area. 

A comprehensive inventory of the ferest resources of the 
Dominion is now in progress, but wili not be completed for 
another four years. According to the last official estimate made 
in 1928, the total stand of timber of merchantable size was put 
at 224 billion cubic feet, consisting of 425 billion feet of saw 
material, and 1,122 million cords of smaller wood suitable for 
pulpwood, fuel wood, etc. Of the pulpwood species, including 
the timber large enough for lumber, there was estimated to be 
730 million cords of spruce and balsam, 248 million cords of 
jack pine, 109 million cords of hemlock (chiefly in British 
Columbia), and 256 million cords of poplar. A little over one- 
half of the timber of merchantable size was considered to be 
commercially accessible. 
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Water Power Development 


Closely associated with the pulp and paper industry is the 
development of water power; in fact, practically every large 
pulp and paper concern in the country is in the hydro-electric 
business, and some of the major installations now in progress 
in Canada are being carried out by power and paper companies. 

Both in the construction of new plants and the extension of 
existing ones, water power development was maintained at a 
high level throughout the Dominion during 1930. 

New installations brought into operation aggregated 397,850 
h.p. bringing the total installation for the whole Dominion to 
a figure of 6,125,000 h.p. at the end of the year. Construction 
is active, also, on a number of undertakings throughout the 
country, several of which are of outstanding magnitude and 
with the completion of these during the next two or three years 
more than 1,500,000 will be added to the Dominion’s total. 
Other important projects are under active investigation with 
development apparently imminent in several cases while plants 
recently placed in operation or actively under construction are 
designed for future extensions as load conditions warrant. 

This large program of construction which involved a probable 
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expenditure of $80,000,000 during the year just past and will 
involve as much as $300,000,000 during the next two or three 
years has had and will continue to have a very important in- 
fiuence on employment conditions throughout the Dominion. It 
is estimated that more than 11,000 men are at present employed 
on the actual construction of these various developments while 
several times as many are given employment in manufacturing 
and other establishments providing material and equipment going 
into the works. 

During the year Ontario led in new installations placed in 
operation with a total of 136,000 h.p. followed by Quebec with 
122,700 h.p., British Columbia 71,000, Saskatchewan 42,000, New 
Brunswick 21,000, and Nova Scotia 5,100. 


FIR-TEX GETS BIG ORDER 


Fir-Tex Insulating Board company, St. Helens, Oregon, an 
industry barely six months old, received early this month an 
order for 15,000,000 square feet of Fir-Tex from the Kelvinator 
corporation of Detroit, Mich. manufacturers of refrigerating 
equipment. One million feet of this is being shipped this month 
and the remainder at regular intervals. 
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Big Dinners During Paper Week 


Paper Manufacturers, Merchants and Salesmen and Technical 
Men Hold Banquets and Luncheons at New York Hotels. 


Fifty-Fourth Annual Banquet of American Pulp and Paper Association, Held at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
Attracts More Than 800 Members and Guests and Proves One of Most Successful Celebrations Ever Held 
by Organization—President S. L. Willson, Unanimously Re-Elected Head of the Association, Delivers In- 
> spiring and Scintillating Address—Unique Woodlands Setting Surprises and Creates Great Admiration. 


ORE than eight hundred members and guests of the 

American Paper and Pulp Association assembled at the 

54th Annual Banquet in the Grand Ball Room of the 
Hotel Pennsylvania on Thursday evening. The event was one 
of the most enjoyable in the history of the association and 
proved a fitting wind-up to the Convention. 

The staging was unique and very effective. Snow capped hills, 
pine trees and log cabin, with overhead a bright moon and 
azure sky filled with twinkling stars, made one at times imagine 
he was in the heart of the North Woods. The table decorations 
too, added to the effect, with their varied hued pine cones and 
miniature fir trees. 

Following an excellent dinner, S. L. Willson, president of the 
association, analyzed the prevailing situation in the paper indus- 
try, and the future outlook, in a brilliant and comprehensive 
manner, which was received with marked enthusiasm by the large 
gathering. He also discussed the relations between the United 
States and Russia, saying in part: 

“Another problem in which our Industry is vitally interested is 
our relations with Russia, particularly with reference to the 
importation of pulpwood; but the whole United States is vitally 
interested in the problems now arising or that may result from 
our dealings with that country under existing conditions. Their 
preachments and their efforts to apply, wherever tolerated— 
principles which are the enemy of democratic forms of govern- 
ment—menaces to economic systems, to agriculture, labor and 
industry, should not either directly or indirectly be given sup- 
port. Buying their commodities under present conditions— 
selling them machinery—furnishing skilled artisans, supplying 
ideas, methods and brains from which. financial resources are 
to be built up and later used to still further spread their per- 
nicious and destructive gospels does not, to my mind, harmonize 
with either good business, or principles of self-preservation. 

“T believe if all countries had the courage to withdraw financial, 
intellectual and moral support, their plans would soon crumble, 
and either through evolution or revolutions, a new and better 
country would arise with which international relations could 
safely be established, as with other countries. We have here to- 
night a woodlands setting, which depicts our forests from which 
we derive wealth—beauty—health and pleasure. Let us not 
forget their value to us as an Industry, and as a nation.” 


TECHNICAL ASSOCIATION LUNCHEON 


The Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the Technical Association of 
the Pulp and Paper Industry took place at the Hotel Pennsylvania 
on Thursday, the same being held in connection with the noon 
luncheon. In the absence of President M. A. Krimmel, who was 
suddenly taken sick with an attack of influenza on Wednesday, 
the business meeting and luncheon was presided over by R. H. 
Laftman, the retiring vice-president, who opened the business 


seater 


session with the introduction of the guests of the association, 
Messrs. Robert L. Eminger, Secretary of the American Pulp and 
Paper Mill Superintendents’ Association, James G. Ramsey, for- 
mer president of the Superintendents’ Association, and general 
superintendent of the Jessup & Moore Paper Company, Wilming- 
ton, Del. and Jesse H. Neal, General Manager of the American 
Paper and Pulp Association. 

The first speaker introduced by Mr. Laftman was H. P. Car- 
ruth, vice-president of the Mead Pulp and Paper Company, who 
was one of the founders of the Technical Association, which took 
place in 1915, and who has continuously remained actively inter- 
ested ever since. Mr. Carruth interestingly spoke of the early 
development in the forming of the association and the intro- 
duction of the technical individual as an integral factor in the 
production of pulp and paper. 

The next speaker was J. C. Esselen, technologist, of Boston, 
Mass., who talked on the developments of research work carried 
on in all industries and cited in view of the many synthetic sub- 
stitutes for natural raw materials which had been produced within 
the past few years, that it was very possible that a synthetic 
cellulose would be developed as a result of experiments which 
would be carried on within the next few years. 


PAPER SALESMEN’S LUNCHEON 

The annual luncheon of the Salesmen’s Association of the 
Paper Industry held last Tuesday at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
attracted a splendid attendance. William M. Chenery, editor-in- 
chief of Colliers Weekly was the principal speaker. The subject 
of his address was “Why the 18th Amendment Will be Re- 
pealed.” He said in part: 

“Beyond all question the Eighteenth Amendment in its present 
form will be repealed. Of this fact there is, I think, not the 
slightest doubt. The only uncertainty is when and how. It is 
perfectly apparent to anyone who, without blinding prejudice, 
considers the relevant facts that we are rapidly moving toward 
repeal. President Hoover appointed eleven eminent citizens to 
consider the question of prohibition enforcement. <A _ strong 
majority came out clearly and unequivocally for revision and the 
minority, admitting dissatisfaction with what has been accom- 
plished, merely asked that more time be allowed the experiment 
‘noble in purpose, to show it practicable in operation,’ 

“Although the publicity attending the publication of the report 
was a shocking distortion of the findings and conclusions of the 
commissioners, the report does describe in detail those conditions 
which inevitably will compel the 1epeal and revision of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. Prohibition and temperance are two 
different things. Temperance is a virtue which all approve 
although too few practice. Prohibition is coercion, a restraint 
imposed from without, a denial of liberty. The age old fight for 
liberty has thus gotten tangled into the question of liquor control. 
Morality is usually on the side of liberty. Many who believe 
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in temperance loathe prohibition. They are sufficiently numerous 
and influential to make it impossible for the supporters of the 
rally to appeal to popular sentiment. Public opinion generally 
passes the other way when enforcement officers need help.” 


COST ASSOCIATION LUNCHEON 


An interested group of members and guests attended the annual 
luncheon of the Cost Department of the American Paper and 
Pulp Association on Wednesday at the Hotel Pennsylvania. 

The chairman, Jesse H. Neal, general manager of the Associa- 
tion, presided and prefaced his introduction of the speakers with 
a short comment on the applicability of the speeches at this time. 

Addresses were given by Dr. E. O. Merchant, statistician of 
the G. H. Mead Company, of New York, and by Thomas J. 
Burke, Director of the Cost Department of the American Paper 
and Pulp Association. 

The subject of Dr. Merchant’s talk was “The Outlook for 
General Business and the Pulp and Paper Industry in 1931,” and 
proved to be a topic of much interest to the hearers. The speech 
contained a resumé of last year’s conditions in the paper industry, 
and a forecast of coming events. The speaker feels that the 
bottom of the depression period has been reached, and that by 
1932 normalcy is likely to be attained provided sane, sound 
methods are employed. 

Mr. Burke spoke on “Financial Management in the Pulp and 
Paper Industry,” and suggested ways and means of management 
for the acquisition of wiser and therefore greater profits. He 
also recommended the facing @f present business facts as the 
prime necessity in making plans for the coming year, and stressed 
the need for a “thorough financial housecleaning, and a determin- 
ation to operate only on a sound financial basis,” as the safest 
preventive to avoid ridiculous price cutting. 


PAPER STOCK DEALERS’ DINNER 


The twenty-third annual dinner of the New York Association 
of Dealers in Paper Mill Supplies, Inc., was held Tuesday evening, 
February 17 at the Hotel! Commodore. Two hundred and forty 
members and their invited guests sat down to a very finely 
selected menu, and enjoyed an interesting entertainment. 

Tables were reserved by the following: Allied Mills Supply 
Company; Sol Ash, Inc.; Atterbury Brothers; D. Benedetto, Inc. ; 
Abe Bloch & Son; C. F. Bradley; Cantasano Brothers; P.: 
Cardinale & Son F. H. Chase; Darmstadt, Scott & Courtney; 
Economy Baler Company; S, J. Fisher, Inc.; Gaccione Bros. & 
Co.; Daniel M. Hicks, Inc,; Gus A. Johnson, Inc.; E. J. Keller & 
Co.; L. Leonardis; Leshner Paper Stock Company; Ernst Mayer, 
Inc.; Melrose Paper Stock Company; George W. Millar & Co., 
Inc.; A. J. Moran & Co., Inc.; National Association of Waste 
Paper Dealers; Philadelphia Waste Merchants Association; W. 
Steck & Co.; Sterling Mill Supply Company; Valva Paper Stock 
Company and J. B. Woodruff. 

The following committee was responsible for the success of 
the banquet: Andy C. Costarino, president; Walter H. Martens, 
Charles Passannante, Alfred J. Moran, Joseph Carrano, Louis 
Gottlieb, Fred H. Chase and Lawrence W. Glove. 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE DINNER 


During the holding of the Annual Convention of the American 
Paper and Pulp Association in New York last week a dinner held 
at the Hotel Governor Clinton Tuesday evening, February 17, 
of graduates of the University of Maine, who are now connected 
with the pulp and paper industry. This meeting proved of such 
interest and established the fact that there were so many graduates 
of the Maine University associated with the industries, that it was 
decided to hold such gatherings annually. The informal meeting 
was addressed by Dr. R. H. McKee, Professor of Chemical Engi- 
neering, of Columbia University. 

Among those present were: P. S. Bolton, Paul Bray, O. W. 
Callighan, C. H. Champion, C. E. Crossland, M. W. Davis, J. 
E. Donovan, R. H. Doughty, A. H. French, E. G. Ham, C. S. 


Heustis, C. E. Libby, Dr. R. H. McKee, Carl Mangus, E. K. Mans- 
field, G. B. Martin, F. J. Morrison, A. W. Nickerson, F. W. 
O’Rourke, L. A. O’Rourke, Clifford Patch, H. A. Robbins, M. B, 
Shaw, F. A. Soderberg, D. D. Wong, R. A. Wilkins. 


GLAZED AND FANCY LUNCHEON 


Many subjects of vital interest to the members were discussed 
at the luncheon and meeting of the Glazed and Fancy Paper 
Manufacturers Association at the Hotel Pennsylvania last Tues- 
day. The following officers were elected: 

President, John B. Van Horn, Holyoke Card and Paper Com- 
pany. 

Vice President, John McLaurin, McLaurin-Jones Company. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Leonard I. Houghton. 

Members of Executive Committee besides the officers: H. W. 
Tunstall, A. M. Collins Manufacturing Company; George R. Pea- 
body, Louis Dejonge & Co., and A G. Post, National Coated Paper 
Corporation. 

WAXED PAPER LUNCHEON 

The American Waxed Paper Association luncheon held on 
Monday in the Banquet Hall of the Hotel Pennsylvania was 
followed by a timely speech from Ross Kenyon, vice-president of 
‘the Brookmire Economic Service, of New York City. 

Mr. Kenyon spoke on the subject of present and future business 
conditions and their effect on the paper industry. His talk 
stressed the need for recognizing the present business level as 
a basis upon which to work in planning programs for the coming 
year. With this sound foundation to build on, improvement will 
be slow, but steady and firm, Mr. Kenyon believes. 


NATIONAL PAPER TRADE LUNCHEON 


A large and enthusiastic gathering attended the luncheon of 
the National Paper Trade Association on Wednesday at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania. The principal speaker was John B. Kennedy, 
associate editor of Collier's Weekly. 

Mr. Kennedy spoke of his many and varied: experiences as a 
journalist and broadcaster and told numerous stories of promi- 
nent actors, football players, pugilists and other notabilities. His 
witty and scintillating address was thoroughly enjoyed by all 
present. 

PULPWOOD DEPARTMENT LUNCHEON 

Following the morning session of the Pulpwood Department of 
the American Paper and Pulp Association at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania on Tuesday last a luncheon was held in the Foyer Banquet 
Hall. Dr. Wilson Compton, of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers Association, was the principal speaker and took as the subject 
of his discourse “The National Timber Conservation Board.” 
His talk was constructive and illuminating. 


ADVERTISING CLUB LUNCHEON 


Reviews of the past business year were given at the luncheon 
meeting of the Paper Makers’ Advertising Club which was held 
on Wednesday in Parlor B of the Hotel Pennsylvania. Officers 
for last year were unanimously re-elected for another term, with 
Cy Norton, of the Strathmore Paper Company, Mittineague, Mass., 
again heading the list as president. 


NATIONAL SULPHITE LUNCHEON 


An excellently attended luncheon was held on Wednesday at 
the Pennsylvania Hotel by the members of the National Sulphite 
Paper Manufacturers Association. At this luncheon there was a 
constructive interchange of ideas on the making of sulphite paper, 
and matters of interest to the group were thoroughly discussed. 

GUMMED INDUSTRIES LUNCHEON 

The Gummed Industries Association held a most enjoyable 
ulncheon at the Hotel Pennsylvania on Thursday afternoon. There 
was an excellent attendance and during and after the repast, 
numerous matters of interest to the members were freely dis- 
cussed. 
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S. L. Willson, President of the American Writing Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass., Is Reelected President 
for Third Term To Complete the Program of Reconstruction of the Association Started Last Year— 
President Willson Warns That Manufacturers Must Look Ahead and Through New Methods and 


Improved Equipment Shape Prices Within Reach of Consumers—Symposium of Business Conditions 


and Pulp Association, which was held at the Hotel Pennsyl- 

vania on Thursday, proved one of the most interesting and 
important gatherings in the history of the organization. Presi- 
dent S. L. Willson called the meeting to order at 10:50 A.M. 
The minutes of the fifty-third annual meeting were approved 
without reading. 

In his annual address, Mr. Willson declared that, due to the 
keener competition, and to the ever changing requirements of the 
consumer, every manufacturer to be successful must look ahead 
and prepare, through new methods and improved equipment, to 
manufacture at prices within the reach of the consumer such 
articles as he will purchase. “We need right now,” said Mr. 
Willson, “new items and new ideas in our manufacturing and 
distributing structure.” To secure the lowest. manufacturing 
costs, mass production is one essential. Manufacturers during 
the past fifteen years have given 
much thought to the problems of 
“costs,” and great progress has been 
made in that direction, but the dis- 
tribution problem has been neglected 
to some extent. 

Mr. Willson stated that the 
wholesaler today is supplied with 
goods at a margin over cost, which 
twenty-five years ago would have 
been absolutely ruinous to the 
manufacturer. It would be ruinous 
today if it were not for mass 
production. The present greatest 
problem in industry is the question 
of sales and distribution. This 
problem has not been solved to the 
same extent as the cost problem of 
the manufacturer, because the manu- 
facturer is but the center from 
which the goods start on their 
journey for consumption through 
several middlemen, each of whom 
expects compensation for the service 
rendered. 

With some commodities the 
problem of lower costs to the con- 
sumer has been partially solved 
through direct sales or through 
chain store distribution. In the 
paper business it has also been 
partially solved—by sales direct 
from mill to the consumer. 


fhe fifty-fourth annual meeting of the American Paper 


MANUFACTURERS OF PAPER MEET 


American Paper and Pulp Association Holds Fifty-fourth 
Annual Convention at the Pennsylvania Hotel, New York City 


This S. L. Witison, PRESIDENT 
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is possible only with certain types of papers and to certain 
classes of consumers, such as publishers, converters and the 
larger consumers of printing and wrapping papers, but many types 
of commercial papers must necessarily be distributed as in the 
past through the merchant, and sold by him to printers or other 
converters who prepare the paper for its commercial use. The 
present system has been in use for a century and has become 
complicated by the numerical growth of distributors, each 
scrambling for their portion of sales. It is competition which is 
called the life of trade, but it is a question whether such competi- 
tion is productive of the best results and in the interest of the 
consumer, 

Summing up the situation, Mr. Willson continued: “We need 
controls in the expansion of equipment, just as badly as we today 
need control of production in order that it shall harmonize with 
consumption. We all know that during the past fifteen years 
there has been great over-expansion, 
and that even in the face of that 
well known fact, new mills have 
been and are still being erected, 
and aggravating an already serious 
situation. 

“TI believe an industrial research 
commission, authorized by Congress, 
and acting under the supervision of 
the Department of Commerce could 
control excessive expansion with 
benefit to everybody, including the 
investing public. In effect, it would 
be Budgetary Control. This com- 
mission should be vested with 
authority to issue permits for 
expansion projects that contem- 
plated increased production of basic 
commodities having nation wide 
distribution, only after it shall be 
shown that the markets could 
absorb the additional production 
under healthy competitive condi- 
tions. It would stabliize production, 
prices and employment. 

“The application of some such 
plan during the past few years 
would have smoothed out some of 
the peaks and valleys in business 
that have resulted from the law of 
the jungle which has been applied 
after the building of new mills and 
the installation of additional equip- 
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ment, and which has been operative in some branches of our 
industry within the past few years, and particularly within the 
past two years. The five-day week has been suggested as a 
solution. Your association would welcome your views on this or 
any other industry problem.” 

At the afternoon session, following the report of the 
Resolutions Committee, a symposium on business conditions in the 
industry was held and interesting and informative addresses on 
the leading divisions of the industry were given by the following: 
Writing Paper—B. A. Franklin, Strathmore Paper Company; 
Glassine—Folke Becker, Rhinelander Paper Company; Ground- 
wood Papers—Edgar Richard, Pejepscot Paper Company; News— 
J. L. Fearing, International Paper Company; Tissue—M. L. 
Dinkelspiel, National Paper Products Company; Boards—Henry 
D. Schmidt, Schmidt & Ault Paper Company, and Sulphite Paper— 
P. S. Fiske, The Parker-Young Company. 

Col. B. A. Franklin, chairman of the Nominating Committee, 
reported that his committee had unanimously decided to re-elect 
S. L. Willson for another term in order to carry on the good 
work inaugurated under his leadership. 
coming year are therefore: 

President, S. L. Willson, American Writing Paper Company, Inc. 

Vice-President, George H. Mead, The Mead Corporation. 

Vice-President, W. L. Carter, Nashua Gummed and Coated 
Paper Company. 

Executive Committee: George W. Houk, Hawley Pulp and Paper 
Company; D. C. Everest, Marathon Paper Mills Company; 
Henry D. Schmidt, Schmidt & Ault Paper Company; A. R. 
Graustein, International Paper Company; Norman W. Wilson, 
Hammermill Paper Company, and David Luke, Jr., West Vir- 
ginia Pulp and Paper Company. : 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 

S. W. Willson, president of the association, delivered his annual 
address as follows :— 

Few have escaped the effect of the depression which has existed 
during the past year. Your association has by no means been 
exempt. New problems have arisen in our association activities, 
the same as in private or corporate industrial concerns. 

For many years your association was supported by voluntary 
contributions, or arbitrary assessments, with practically no regard 
to equity in such support. In order to increase our working 
capital and to have the expense prorated upon a fair basis, a 
plan of reorganization was approved in our meeting a year ago. 
During the institution of this plan we learned that the purse 
strings of industry had been tightened due to the business 
depression and that our campaign for association funds faced 
an acid test, and we also learned that the strength and loyalty 
to our association was on trial. We not only passed the acid 
test, but its strength and the loyalty of our members were proven. 

The inauguration of any plan, however good, under the business 
conditions of the past year, in which the raising of money was the 
chief problem, appeared to be an impossible task, especially as 
most concerns had applied a policy of retrenchment. It was 
my ambition to have our plan well established and functioning 
properly—from a utility as well as a financial standpoint—by this 
time. To what extent this has been accomplished will be left 
for your decision. The efforts towards its consummation has 
been most efficiently conducted by our general manager, Mr. 
Jesse H. Neal, who will later give you more of the details. 

I believe the new plan, when fully operating, will become 
very effective and beneficial. It was necessary to take it up 
step by step. Many hurdles and handicaps were ahead of us. 

Most of our memberships were continued—although in some 
instances the amounts paid were two, three or more times those 
paid under the old plan of assessment. Then there were quite 
a number who demurred because of the increased payments—but 
most of this group, when convinced of the benefits to be derived 
through their membership, decided to continue with the associa- 
tion, and we are now also receiving their loyal support. Another 


The officers for the forth- 


small group dropped out completely, but with a few exceptions this 
group comprised small companies who felt the real necessity of 
retrenchment. 

SraTISTICAL DEPARTMENT 

As business men you personally endeavor to keep in touch with 
current events. You have elected to have your association 
specialize for you in paper and pulp. From it you seek all the 
worth-while news of the paper industry, fresh enough to guar- 
antee its usefulness. 

In no previous year has there been as much valuable data 
sent to our members. It has been our aim to secure up to 
date and accurate statistics and general information on all 
matters pertaining to the paper and pulp industry—not only 
domestic but world wide. More unusual conditions have arisen 
during the past year than are ordinarily crowded in any twelve 
months’ period. We have attempted to carefully assemble, 
analyze and interpret them in a way that would enable you to 
visualize and apply them with benefit to your own business. 


Cost DEPARTMENT 


During the past year we have heard a great deal about 
economics—and I often wondered just what that word meant. 
No definition of the word satisfied me until I ran across the 
following—‘“ ‘Economics’ is a word derived from a Greek term 
meaning ‘Good Housekeeping.” That brought home to me its 
real meaning. The’ good housekeeper applies the principles of 
She knows what is in the home—has a place for each 
article, where, either for its utility or artisic effects, the most 
can be had from it. Everything is kept in an orderly fashion; 
the expenses are budgeted, and the children even warned not to 
use the guest towels. 

Economics in industry—means “Good Business Housekeeping.” 
During prosperity periods we see lavish expenditures—excessive 
expansion and wasteful practices. Business for many years was 
operated with a formula now just as much out of date as is the 
old “rule of thumb.” Science has become an important factor 
in business and is coupled with art in industry. Science is simply 
the orderly arrangement of known facts—art is the proper 
application of those facts. A single fact is worth a folio of 
arguments. In the paper business we apply both and in the 
combination of the two we endeavor to approach perfection. 

We invest our money to secure a reasonable return for its use, 
and the right to a fair return on invested or working capital 
can not be disputed, so, why not adopt and operate with a 
formula which is predicated upon reasonable profits deducted 
from the income dollar as the basic factor. The application of 
such a formula necessitates a better knowledge of business facts; 
a better knowledge of the variables in your business from the 
raw materials to the income dollar and the allowable expense. 
It will necessitate budgetary controls, but from these will come 
2 closer union between the different departments of the business. 
During business depressions it may not be possible to keep 
“Allowable Expense” down to a point where the “Reasonable 
Profit” results, but the more detailed knowledge of the business, 
thus secured, will enable you to take a more hopeful view of the 
future, thereby helping to destroy pessimism, worry and fear, 
which retard progress, and replacing them with optimism, built of 
the courage and confidence that will develop from a_ better 
knowledge of budgetary control facts. We should not permit 
traditions to influence our attitude toward new ideas, particularly 
in this age of changes. We know that profits secured under 
recent conditions have come principally from the savings secured 
through controllable factory costs rather than from higher prices. 
Intense competition demands operating controls through budgets, 
and a thorough understanding of some flexible method or methods 
of arriving at and applying a standard cost system. 

Developing a system or systems and pointing the way for 
their proper application is now one of the functions of this 
association. There can be no rigid rule or method—there may be 
several—each of equal value, the application of any of which 
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brings you to the same destination, the same as two or more 
railroads between two points will do. 

Until the past year there existed a Cost Association which 
was supported and financed independently of the American Paper 
and Pulp Association. Under our present plan, a Cost Department 
was organized—the former association was dissolved, and the 
activity relative to “standard costs” is now financed and guided 
by the parent association. Important conferences have been 
recently held—committees have been selected to formulate standard 
cost accounting methods, with sub-committees to make studies and 
recommendations for each branch of cost accounting. More of 
the details will be given in another report. 


TARIFF COMMITTEE 

Your Tariff Committee has functioned in a manner to deserve 
the commendation of all manufacturers of paper. It has not 
attempted to handle tariff matters pertaining to raw materials, 
as those have been left to the individual mills because of the 
conflicting interests and view-points, but confined its efforts to 
securing ample protective tariff schedules on finished paper. 

After the presentation of our tariff schedule to the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Representatives and to the 
Finance Committee of the Senate, the Chairman of those Com- 
mittees complimented our Tariff Committee for the clarity of 
the presentation—and for the accuracy of the facts submitted 
affecting ¢he various schedules where changes were requested, and 
your Committee’s average of accomplishment was nearly 100%. 
The briefs submitted were prepared for your Tariff Committee 
by our attorneys—Wise, Whitney and Parker, who were given 
valuable assistance by the Import Committee. There is still a 
credit due them for work done for the Tariff Committee which 
should be paid. The work of that committee was begun under 
an agreement operating prior to our present reorganized asso- 
ciation—and payment contemplated at that time by voluntary 
subscription. If you are approached to make up the deficit, I 
hope you will favorably respond. 


CuHartes W. Boyce, SECRETARY 
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Puce Woop DEPARTMENT 


Our Pulp Wood Department under the supervision of Mr. 
Charles W. Boyce has been of great value during the past year. 
Their periodical detailed bulletins concerning available pulp wood 
-production and consumption of the various grades of pulp 
with relative prices applying thereto have been filled with informa- 
tion, valuable alike to pulp producers and paper manufacturers— 
particularly in relation to the importations of Russian pulp wood 
and its effect upon domestic producers. Your assoeiation is 
keeping in close touch with the activities on pending bills in 
Congress in order that we may be of help to you on this 
very important and serious problem. It is impractical for the 
association to act officially in this matter, but our individual 
interest should prompt all of us to carefully consider the future 
effects upon our industry. 


Waste UTILIzATION DEPARTMENT 


Many of our members may not be familiar with the work of 
Mr. C. M. Baker, Association Engineer in charge of the Waste 
Utilization Department, but to him should be given credit for 
the large savings made in many mills—through the utilization of 
white water and for his most effective work in the matter of 
legislation on stream pollution. This service is available to our 
members, and affords in many cases an opportunity to more than 
save you the cost of your association dues. 

There have been other activities carried on in 
different departments and branches of our association. Many of 
the committees and departments are submitting printed detailed 
reports for your consideration, and I shall therefore not attempt 


important 


to enlarge upon them. 

It may appear to some that no direct benefits have been 
received from some of these activities, but you will find that 
beneficial results are often so intangible as to defy measurement, 
yet are existent, and will in time become apparent. 

There are in this gathering many whose experience in the 
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paper business covers periods of ten, twenty, thirty, forty or 
more years. Even those whose experience is of short duration, 
who will compare their previous opinions of the future of the 
paper industry with their present views, will be impressed with 
the constant changes that have taken place, not only in production 
and merchandising practices—but in the contacts with competitors, 
and will recognize the necessity of preparing for future changes. 
Past experiences are simply forerunners of the changes yet to 
come. 


Due to the keener competition, and to the ever changing 
requirements of the consumer, every manufacturer to be success- 
ful must look ahead and prepare, through new methods and 
improved equipment to manufacture at prices within the reach 
of the consumer such articles as he will purchase. We need right 
now new items and new ideas in our manufacturing and dis- 
tributing structure. To secure the lowest manufacturing costs, 
mass production is one essential. Manufacturers during the past 
fifteen years have given much thought to the problems of 
“costs,” and great progress has been made in that direction, but 
the distribution problem has been neglected to some extent. 


The wholesaler today is supplied with goods at a margin over 
cost, which twenty-five years ago would have been absolutely 
ruinous to the manufacturer. It would be ruinous today if it were 
not for mass production. The present greatest problem in industry 
is the question of sales and distribution. This problem has not 
been solved to the same extent as the cost problem of the manu- 
facturer, because the manufacturer is but the center from which 
the goods start on their journey for consumption through several 
middlemen, each of whom expects compensation for the service 
rendered. With some commodities the problem of lower costs 
to the consumer has been partially solved through direct sales 
or through chain store distribution. In the paper business it has 
also been partially solved—by sales direct from mill to the con- 
sumer, but this is possible only with certain types of papers 
and to certain classes of consumers—such as publishers, con- 
verters and the larger consumers of printing and wrapping papers, 
but many types of commercial papers must necessarily be dis- 
tributed as in the past through the merchant, and sold by him to 
printers or other converters who prepare the paper for its 
commercial use. The present system has been in use for a century 
and has become complicated by the numerical growth of 
distributors, each scrambling for their portion of sales. It is 
competition which is called the life of trade—but it is a question 
whether such competition is productive of the best results and in 
the interests of the consumer. I shall make no effort to suggest 
a remedy—but leave with you the prediction that a revision in 
the present methods of hand to mouth buying from the mills 
and in the distribution of paper products will develop—the same 
as with other commodities. We must admit the paper industry 
has been slow to recognize and to adopt some of the economic 
principles that have been applied to other lines. 


I believe the formation of large units in industry and the 
transaction of mill and merchant business upon a larger scale 
would be economical and in the interest of the consumer. 
Manufacturers should not be called upon to perform the functions 
of the merchant as he is doing today. Split into a thousand 
units, as we are today, a competitive condition has developed that 
prevents stabilization and standardization of products and fair 
prices. The larger units—both manufacturing and distributing— 
if operated with honest management and with recognized business 
ethics applied—would be a protection not only to the consumer— 
but to the smaller independent units engaged in manufacturing 
or in distribution, through the elimination of cut-throat, destructive 
competition. In other words—industry must be of a bigness to 
match the bigness of the nation, with strong units to cope with 
the peaks and valleys in business through the regulation of 
production and stabilization of the markets. 


Corporations now realize that productive capacity must wait 


on slow growth in consumption. Therefore, a proper basis fo: 
figuring costs should be given consideration. 

A great many mills have been using 80 per cent of full tim« 
as the actual running time of machines, thus assuming tha 
during 20 per cent of the time they will not be making paper 
due to changes, wash-ups, repairs, and the like. This does not 
allow for the additional down time which must surely come duc 
to seasonal variations of orders or due to business depressions 
which must be faced, and for the further fact that additional 
capacity must always be constructed in advance to take care of 
the peak loads or demands and that no plant can continuously 
run all of the available hours over a long period of time. 

It is my opinion that the allowance of 20 per cent should b 
increased to cover the forced idleness certain to come not only 
over a year, but also over a period of years, and that 60 or 
65 per cent would be a better figure to use than 80 per cent, 
with the selling prices regulated accordingly. This idea is 
suggested as an insurance feature in business—and as a possible 
remedy for the smoothing out of some of the peaks and valleys, 
which in the past have been so pronounced. Cyclical depressions 
have regularly appeared—yet few, if any, have ever prepared for 
them. It seems strange, too, because as we visualize our business 
we find—“Reserves for Depreciation”—‘Reserves for Texas”’— 
“Reserves for Bad Accounts” and other possible losses. We 


‘carry “Fire Insurance”’—“Liability Insurance”’—in fact, we protect 


ourselves against all possible losses or inevitable losses, except 
in the case of losses in production and sales—due to depressions 
in business. By changing the basic percentage for operation 
to a lower figure—with selling prices adjusted to harmonize with 
it, a reserve could be built up during prosperous times that would 
enable most corporations to meet the troublesome problems of 
depression. The unemployed could be relieved, as labor could be 
cared for upon some basis during depressions that would tide 
them over by a guarantee of part time employment or wages to 
those who had been continuously employed for a specified period. 
This would serve to reduce the turnover in many mills—and 
consequently, it would increase the efficiency in operations. 
Merely as a suggestion—would not a law, compelling such a 
reserve, and providing for its use, regulated in some official manner, 
during periods of depression, help to smooth out peaks and 
valleys in business? 

At the risk of seeming even more radical in my ideas on 
stabilization, I want to offer still another thought along these 
lines. 

We need controls in the expansion of equipment, just as badly 
as we today need control of production in order that it shall 
harmonize with consumption. We all know that during the past 
fifteen years there has been great over-expansion, and that even 
in the face of that well known fact, new mills have been and 
are still being erected, and aggravating an ialready serious 
situation. 

I am generally opposed to bureaucracy, and too many Govern- 
ment commissions controlling activities in industry, but some of 
them are of real value as restraining influences against destructive 
competition. 

I believe an industrial research commission, authorized by 
Congress, and acting under the supervision of the Department 
of Commerce could control excessive expansion with benefit to 
everybody, including the investing public. In effect it would be 
budgetary control. This commission should be vested with 
authority to issue permits for expansion projects that con- 
templated increased production of basic commodities having nation 
wide distribution, only after it shall be shown that the markets 
could absorb the additional production under healthy competitive 
conditions. It would stabilize-production—prices and employment. 
The application of some such plan during the past few years would 
have smoothed out some of the peaks and valleys in business 
that have resulted from the law of the jungle which has been 
applied after the building of new mills and the installation of 
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additional equipment, and which has been operative in some 
branches of our industry within the past few years, and particularly 
within the past two years. The five-day week has been suggested 
as a solution. Your association would welcome your views on 
this or any other industry problem, as it is obvious that in any 
industrial field constructive thinking can not be limited to the 
opinion of any one man or any one corporation or association. 
Even with business active there is at present over-capacity sufficient 
to care for normal increased consumption of 3 per cent annually 
for the next eight years, and it is to be hoped that any plans for 
expansion will not be approved without first taking this condition 
into consideration, 

I know the above suggestion is a plan not now permissible and 
at present seems radical, but isn’t it worth thinking about that— 
or some other remedy? I am simply sowing seeds, knowing that 
some fall upon fertile ground and others upon barren soil. 
Progress is the outgrowth of thought, the expressions of which 
are ofttimes considered radical, but when radicalism impels the 
serious thoughts of others—sane and practical remedies usually 
develop. 

I want to express my appreciation to all who have supported 
the association in its work during the past year, and particularly 
to the personnel at the association headquarters, and the executive 
committee. 


- GENERAL MANAGER’S REPORT 

Jesse H. Neil, general manager of the association, presented his 
annual report as follows: 

Leaving out the appetizer, dispensing with the soup and the 
entree, let us proceed at once to the meat of the subject before 
us, namely the state of the organization you have established for 
collective action and common benefit. 

A year ago President Willson said, “I have been impressed as 
have my predecessors, with the inadequacies of our parent orga- 
nization to carry out effectively the objects for which it was 
created. Our industry has leaped ahead while the Association 
activities have been so divided, so restricted, and so limited in 
resources, that their present value to members has been greatly 
curtailed.” 

He then went ahead with an inspiring appeal to members to 
join in an effort to create an organization that would be ade- 
quately equipped and financed to meet the requirements of the 
great industry it represents. 

Evidently he struck a responsive chord in your minds because 
you directed the Executive Committee to put into effect a number 
of reforms that had been discussed and recommended by previous 
Executive Committees, special committees, and former secre- 
taries of the Association. 

Last year, therefore, it was our task, and it was a task, to con- 
vert your wishes into realities. You directed us to establish a 
fair and equitable plan of assessing dues based upon the gross 
sales of members. Undoubtedly it was a step of first import- 
ance and no one questioned its essential character, but it would 
have been difficult even in a good year because it involved the 
overturning of long intrenched customs. In a year such as 1930, 
it was a severe test not only of administrative efficiency, but 
more particularly of the morale and cooperative spirit of the 
members. 

Nevertheless, faith in the soundness of the plan and confidence 
in the courage and vision of the members, we went ahead as 
directed. Now that it has been done, I am free to admit that 
the first two months of our fiscal year created an atmosphere at 
headquarters that was a little depressing. 

The wisdom of your judgment, however, was fully justified 
in the final developments. Once the members grasped the idea, 
there was no hesitancy in their acceptance. 

A year ago also you adopted a resolution expressing your belief 
that we should have a more closely knit national organization; 
that certain service activities should be brought under central 
control, and the financing consolidated. 
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SCATTERED SERVICES MERGED 

Accordingly, we took over the former Cost Association, made 
it the Cost Department of our organization, and provided for its 
maintenance from our budget. The old Woodlands Section 
which had been financed largely from separate contributions, be- 
came our Pulpwood Department, and is also supported by our 
treasury. The Waste Utilization and Stream Purification Com- 
mittee abandoned its polysylabic name, its separate appeal for 
funds, and became our Engineering Department. 

The hat used to be passed to support certain statistical serv- 
ices such as the book paper reports, and this too was discontinued. 
1 think the principle of what we did is well illustrated by the 
experience of a Scotchman who was undergoing an examination 
for a position on the London police force. ‘They asked him what 
he would do to disperse a crowd; he responded, “I dinna ken what 
ye do in London, but in Aberdeen where I come from, we pass 
the hat.” 

While putting this change into effect, the regular work was 
not only maintained but stepped up and intensified to meet the 
increasing demands for service resulting from the abnormal busi- 
ness situation. This too, without any increase in our personnel. 
You were kept acquainted with all of these things in greater 
detail than possible here through our monthly news bulletin. 

With the refurbishing of our service structure and with the 
expansion of our work and enthusiasm, we awoke to the fact 
that our old quarters were inadequate and hardly creditable to 
the industry. After much searching we found new office space 
superior in every respect and at no greater cost. The huge task 
of moving the accumulated records of many years was accom- 
plished without missing a mailing. Come in and see us before 
you leave; we occupy choice space in one of the best of the new 
buildings in the Grand Central Zone. 

Our bulletins have told you about our new Book Paper Com- 
mittee. It has no report to make at this meeting because it has 
just begun its conferences with a corresponding committee from 
the National Paper Trade Association to revise the Book Paper 
Trade Customs. This work has the support of mills representing 
over 80 per cent of the book paper tonnage and is an encouraging 
start towards the ultimate formation of a Book Paper Division of 
the American Paper and Pulp Association, an outcome greatly to 
be desired. 

After considerable effort, we succeeded in getting the Glassine 
mills to cooperate in gathering the essential statistics of their 
field, which we are handling for them through our Statistical De- 
partment. If this associated activity for the common good should 
lead to the formation of a Glassine Division, our staff stands 
ready to furnish the necessary facilities. 

It developed upon us after the dissolution of the U. S. Pulp 
Producers Association to carry on the statistical work for them 
and we are planning extensions of this service. 

In hastening through a recital of a few of the high spots of 
departmental activities I request your close attention, because 
you are the stockholders, so to speak; you are the ones who 
have built and supported the organization, the men who have 
the final word as to policies, and who stand to win or lose most 
by our success or failure. 

PuLPpwoop 

The ability to make war depends upon a supply of nitrates 
with which to make explosives. Germany having no domestic 
supply of nitrates began before the war to develop the process 
of snatching nitrates from the circumambient atmosphere. 

America depended upon Germany before the war for dyes 
but under the pressure of necessity, we learned the technique 
of making the elusive coal tar derivatives turn red, green, blue 
or yellow upon command. 

There seems to be no limit to human resourcefulness under 
heavy enough compulsion, but we are not yet able to produce 
cellulose from the air. Nevertheless, the growing world demand 
for cellulose has stimulated research and ingenuity to develop 
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new sources of supply both from new as well as established 
woods, to say nothing of plants, grasses and cornstalks. 

The perfection of a new process of producing pulp rendering 
new woods available might easily force a complete re-alignment 
of the industry. In any event, the industry must keep in touch 
with present pulp and pulpwood conditions in this country and 
abroad, for pulp is now an international commodity. Everything 
hinges upon and revolves around an adequate supply of paper- 
making materials at economic prices. 

This is fundamental and so is the work that our Pulpwood 
Department is doing to gather, interpret and disseminate accurate 
data on forestry, pulp and pulpwood. Last year we furnished 

‘you, through our publication “Pulpwood”, regional wood surveys 
for the United States and a world study of woodpulp production. 

But the functions of our Pulpwood Department do not stop 
with the collection and classification of facts; it inquires into 
why things happen and endeavors to point out future trends. In 
addition to membership contacts, this department is the point 
of contact with all state and federal departments having to do 
with forestry and endeavors to protect paper and pulp interests 
in the shaping of governmental policies. With the proper sup- 
port this department of our work can be made a still more ag- 
gressive instrument to advance the collective welfare of the 
industry in all its branches. 

STATISTICS 

Business facts or statistics furnish the only basis for a correct 
diagnosis of an industry, and as in medicine no one can prescribe 
a remedy in the absence of a reliable diagnosis. So the chief func- 
tion of our statistics is to enable you to interpret conditions in 
the light of previous experience and attendant circumstances. Of 
course we mustn’t mistake appendicitis for plain tummy-ache. 

Predictions as to the probable course of business may be based 
upon business facts with the aid of sound judgment and perhaps 
a small gift for clairvoyance, but usually statistics are more 
valuable as a guide to immediate plans and policies and as a 
standard by which you can determine the relative position of 
your own company. 

We are, however, studying the development of reports that 
will accurately forecast the trend and volume of business in 
certain grades, weeks and possibly two months in advance. 

We can’t take too narrow a view in our industry. No matter 
what grade you are making, it is necessary to consider the trends 
throughout the other grades, because of the interrelation of con- 
ditions peculiar to the paper industry. 

Our office is the central clearing house for both foreign and 
domestic data. 

Because of conditions in 1930 it was fortunate that we had 
this central clearing house. Prices were (well you know what 
happened better than 1); grades were being shifted; there were 
new conflicts and antagonisms between grades; important regional 
developments were in progress on the West Coast and in the 
South; there was an over-production of foreign pulps; and mar- 
kets were timid, uncertain ‘and vacillating. The grievous state of 
general business dragged discouragingly at every point. 

This situation creates a hunger demand for FACTS, dependable, 
comprehensive facts upon which decisions might be based, and 
we are gratified that we had the organization and the support 
necessary to meet this emergency, and to contribute to this ex- 
tent towards bringing about a more healthful condition. 

In this as in other departments, we owe much to the cooperation 
of the various grade associations. 

ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT 

Fifty mills were visited last year by the head of our engineering 
department, and he asserts that at a conservative estimate, a mil- 
lion dollars a year might be saved by just these mills, through 
appropriate systems of white water utilization. 

This department contributed valuable assistance in the planning 
and conduct of the sanitary survey of the waters of Maine, which 
was sponsored and financed by the paper mills in that state. 


Personal aid was given by our engineer to mills in litigation 
over alleged pollution of waters, and to others threatened with 
litigation. 

At the same time close watch was kept of legislation in states 
having pulp and paper mills. Mr. Baker reports that we musi 
face the prospect of legislation on stream pollution in a number 
of states and be prepared through friendly cooperation to assure 
the adoption of fair and constructive measures. More doubtless 
will be gained in this way than by unyielding antagonism. 

An outstanding book on white water surveys was published 
by the Engineering Department during the year that will be 
the standard reference work of the kind for many years. 

The National Association of State Sanitary Engineers is work- 
ing with us through a special committee and the department en- 
joys friendly contacts with welfare associations interested in the 
preservation of fish life. 

Cost DEPARTMENT 

This, as you know, formerly was the Cost Association of the 
Paper Industry, and was made the Cost Department of our 
Association last April. 

There are two phases of our cost work; one is to carry the 
message of accurate costs and sound accounting to the whole 
industry in an educational way; the other to develop practical 
plans. 

The first phase was well covered in our publication “Pulp and 
Paper Profits”, trade journal articles and various sectional meet- 
ings. 

Upon the second phase a promising start has been made to es- 
tablish a uniform basis of cost accounting principles. You have 
been advised of the Cost Congress held at Buffalo and in the de- 
tailed report of the Cost Department you will find all the par- 
ticulars. 

Oftentimes I have heard business men discuss the measures 
for relief that might be taken by an industry if only we didn’t 
have the Sherman Act hanging over us, yet even without the 
anti-trust laws, nothing could be done unless men were able to 
act in concert. 

The question of uniform cost practice is not in any way af- 
fected by the Sherman Act or any other law, except the law of 
common sense and self-interest. The way is wide open for the 
industry, not only to set up standards of cost accounting, but 
to do so on a uniform basis with all of its consequent benefits. 

On the practical side also, I want to call your attention to the 
booklet entitled “What Price Prosperity in the Pulp and Paper 
Industry” which was distributed about two weeks ago. It is a 
searching analysis of the reasons for success or failure, based 
upon a study of income tax returns. We commend it a sound 
and practical guide to financial management, and possibly as a 
part of the remedy for ruinous price competition. 


NATIONAL Paper CouNCIL 

At the last annual meeting you took an important step in 
authorizing the organization of the “National Paper Council”, 
which will become as time goes on, a stabilizing influence in 
inter-group relationships and a source of wise counsel in mat- 
ters affecting the whole industry. 

Just a word to refresh your memories as to the constitution 
and duties of the Council. It is composed of one representative 
from each grade group affiliated with the American Paper and 
Pulp Association, and its specific functions are to act as the 
Resolutions Committee during conventions, provide a Nominating 
Committee in advance of the biennial elections, and to act in an 
advisory capacity to our Executive Committee either upon its own 
volition or by request of the Executive Committee. 

3ecause of the unsettled conditions plus the initial inertia which 
any new idea must overcome, the Council was not completed until 
a few weeks ago. I believe that its place in our organization 
scheme is now well understood and that there is no reason why 
the Council should not operate in its advisory capacity through- 
out the ensuing year. 
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The Council is taking an active part in the present meeting. It 
provided the Nominating Committee and met at dinner last 
night to give formal expression in resolution form, to the policies 
which in its opinion should govern the Association next year. 
In other words, as was originally intended, the official repre- 
sentatives of all organized paper groups are in this way regis- 
tering their wishes as to the official set-up and operating policies 
of the national association. 

Membership on the Council should be regarded as one of the 
highest honors in the paper industry, and I hope that the grade 
groups in selecting the National Councillors for the ensuing term, 
will continue to designate only men of outstanding ability, recog- 
nized positions, and seasoned judgment. 


COMMERCIAL ARBITRATION 


Following your instructions, a committee has made an investi- 
gation of the possibilities of commercial arbitration for the paper 
industry and their findings have been printed for your further 
consideration. 

ProJECTED EXHIBITS 

Preliminary steps have been taken to assure a suitable paper 
exhibit at the forthcoming Chicago Centennial. A committee has 
been appointed and tentative plans prepared. 

They are building in Philadelphia a Benjamin Franklin Me- 
morial building in which will be a technical museum. Space has 
been alletted for a permanent paper exhibit in connection with 
an exhibit of the graphic arts. A committee also is working on 
plans for this exhibit. 

BULLETIN SERVICE 

Bulletins speak for themselves, but many of you have given 
us the encouragement of expressing your satisfaction with the 
present conduct of this service. The monthly news bulletin 
started a year ago to meet a real need. 

Paper ON THE AIR 

On February 10th the story of Paper was told on the air 
by President Willson in a nation-wide hook-up for which courtesy 
we are indebted to the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co. Mr. Willson acquitted himself most creditably judging 
by the response from all parts of the country. 

New Use For Paper 

Early in the year we suggested the adaptation of paper for 
auto seat covers, and summer jackets for furniture. At least 
one large member company has completed satisfactory experi- 
ments and is prepared to enter the market in the Spring, for a 
share of this enormous potential tonnage. 

AN INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION BuREAU 


There is no cessation of the stream of inquiries from our own 
country and abroad, most of them of real importance and many 
result in business for our members. A few, however, are humor- 
ous. One wanted to know the distribution coefficient between a 
paper towel, the soap and the skin. Another desired to ascertain 
the number of knots in a pine tree twenty years old, grown in 
New Zealand. 

Under this head should be mentioned the personal service that 
our facilities enable us to render members in their special prob- 
lems. 

Paper Exports 


Last year we exported paper and paper products to the amount 
of $30,301,759 or about seven million dollars less than last year. 
The reduction in tonnage doubtless was less than in dollars be- 
cause of the lowered price levels. Nevertheless, there was a con- 
siderable loss in tonnage. 

As you will recall, both President Willson and I proposed at 
the last annual meeting that the Association undertake a limited 
amount of promotion work to stimulate interest in our products 
in foreign countries, and the members gave their complete ap- 
proval to the plan. 

I am sorry to report, therefore, that financial limitations com- 
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pelled us to defer the bulk of this work, but we are more strongly 
convinced than ever, of the need and the opportunity for collective 
effort to expend foreign markets, in the interest of all American 
producers. Whatever money is spent upon this project will pro- 
duce proportionately better results per dollar of expenditure 
than could be achieved by any individual concern and similar 
efforts have demonstrated too that in many respects associated 
effort can bring results that are not to be obtained otherwise. 

We succeeded, however, in persuading the Paper Division of 
the Department of Commerce to enlarge its activities in our behalf. 
As a result of our representations, they have begun the compila- 
tion of an international glossary of paper terms, which, when 
completed, will show the corresponding trade term in each foreign 
country for each American paper trade term, including units of 
measurement. For this purpose an additional appropriation was 
given the Paper Division. 

Another task that we have laid upon their door-step is a world 
survey of paper production and consumption. We have told 
them that we want to know how much paper by grades is made 
in each foreign country; how much is imported and from what 
countries; and the total ‘annual consumption. Other industries 
have the advantage of such information, why not the paper in- 
dustry. 

CENTRAL RESEARCH COMMITTEE 

Following out your wishes as expressed at the last annual 
meeting, a Central Research Committee was appointed which has 
made good progress towards the objectives laid down for it, 
namely to work out a method for the centralized control and di- 
rection of paper research work. The members of the committee, 
representative technical exports all of them, held meetings with 
the bureau of Standards, Washington, the Forest Products Labora- 
tory, Madison, and the Institute of Paper Chemistry, Appleton. 

The Association is indebted to them for the time taken from 
their own affairs to devote to the advancement of the common 
welfare. They have made a fine start and the work should go 
forward. 

STANDARDIZATION WorK 


I can but touch upon the exhaustive studies made by this 
hard-working committee, and shall have to refer you to their 
detailed, printed report. 

Several meetings were held by the Standardization Committee, 
both in conjunction with other groups, as well as separately. 
Questionnaires were sent out to printers, advertising agencies and 
paper merchants in an effort to get the facts regarding their 
real needs and preferences in the way of paper samples. Nothing 
was left to prejudice or guess work. 

As a result the Committee presents you today with a mass of 
tabulated evidence indicating a possible saving of very large 
sum of money in paper samples and points the way to intensi- 
fied effectiveness of paper sampling by both manufacturers and 
merchants. 

This work should by all means be continued by a committee 
authorized to bring about a practical application of the reforms 
and economies logically indicated. Eventually this one activity will 
mean a saving of several times the total annual expense of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association. 

TARIFF 

During the year the tariff bill was made a law and you had a 
full report from the Tariff Committee of the changes made in 
the rates on paper. A report of the further activities of the com- 
mittee has been printed, which will tell you of our success in 
winning the first case involving paper, to be brought before the 
new Tariff Commission. 

Under the new flexible provisions of the law we shall have to 
maintain constant watchfulness to protect the interests of the 
industry. 

ProposeD GOVERNMENT PAPER MILLS 


When the bill providing for a Government paper mill was in- 
troduced, we sounded out the sentiment of the industry and re- 
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ceived over 100 letters and telegrams of protest. With this back- 
ing a special committee went to Washington and spent two days 
testifying before the House Committee that had the bill in 
charge. While we have no official report it is believed that the 
bill will die with the present session of Congress. 

This situation afforded a perfect example of the power and 
effect of unified opinion and action, as well as the advantage of 
effective machinery of action ready for instant response to an 
emergency call. We cannot wait until there is a fire to organize 
a fire department. 


OTHER WASHINGTON CONTACTS 

The Customs Department proposed a ruling which would have 
compelled labeling the point of origin on each piece of pulp- 
wood and each lap of pulp brought into the United States. We 
protested vigorously. The ruling was withheld. 

A case yet undecided in the proposal to require a consular 
invoice at a fee of $2.50 each on all imports. Through our at- 
torneys we protested against the application of this ruling to duty 
free articles which would include pulp, pulpwood and newsprint. 

A representative of our Association participated in the Wash- 
ington conferences held by the Chamber of Commerce of the U. 
S. A. in support of the bill for standard forms on ocean bills 
of lading. 

The Federal Trade Commission has required attention both 
by mail and in person in connection with certain inquiries into 
practices of members. 

Our Statistical and Pulpwood Departments have worked closely 
and continuously with the Bureau of the Census and Agricultural 
Departments. 

We participated in the work leading to the appointment by 
President Hoover of the National Timber Conservation Board on 
which is one of our own members. 

“We attended meetings at the Division of Simplified Practice in 
the Department of Commerce, and carried on contacts with all 
departments of the Chamber of Commerce. 

DANGEROUS LEGISLATION 

Speaking of government and legislation, we may well view with 
apprehension the present tendencies in state and national affairs. 
We appear to be entering upon an era of emotional and socialistic 
legislation in every section of the country. 

Heavier and heavier burdens are sought to be imposed upon 
business on the one hand and greater restrictions on profitable 
operation on the other hand. There is and will be an increasing 
necessity for the paper industry to present a solid and unbroken 
front against the assaults of demogogues temporarily in places 

- of power, and the zealots who are sincere but misguided. 

From a trade association standpoint, however, there is food for 
thought in a recent statement by Henry S. Dennison the well 
known paper converter. He said “Industry and individuals can 
only ask to be ‘let alone’: can only demand freedom; to the ex- 
tent they are willing to impose self restraint upon themselves.” 

Our pulp and paper army is facing other enemies aside from 
disruptive social legislation—some of them are, economic illiteracy; 
destructive practices; wastefulness; profit destroying influences 
from within and without; exploitation of natural resources; in- 
equitable taxes; and more. 

Perhaps we should remind ourselves that an army with in- 
ternal dissension, fighting within its own ranks, is weak on both 
attack and defense. 

Wuat Asout Depression? 


For the time being we are not so much concerned with the 
reasons for recurrent business cycles ending in so-called depres- 
sions, as in what can be done about it right now to hasten recovery 
and mitigate the severity of the next depression. Parenthetically, 
I don’t like the word. We might substitute a new term—“A re- 
cess for repair, reform and regeneration.” 

From current business literature, the public forum and Congress, 
we are getting many strange and fanciful ideas as to what 
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should be done, but we are face to face with conditions as they 
are; the paper industry must be maintained on a profitable basi: 
during the interim between the actualities of today and the 
Utopia of tomorrow. The more we hear, the more apparent it 
is that the job is up to us. 

Certain facts are known beyond question. From farm, mine 
forest and mill, omes more wealth than can be used; producers and 
consumers are sick from overfeeding. It is plain that all industry 
needs a balanced diet, that production must be geared to con- 
sumption. By cooperation in your trade association you can as- 
certain the facts as to consumption requirements, as to market 
trends, and your machinery of production can be and must be ad- 
justed to those requirements. The problem goes beyond these 
factors, of course, but this much we know and this much we 
can do. 

Furthermore, we can start right now to institute reforms and 
improvements that will aid us in bridging the next depression 
with minimum loss and trouble. As President Willson said in 
his opening address today, the time is ripe for all industry to 
begin the accumulation of a depression insurance fund. 

Depression reserves should be just as legitimate an item of 
cost as depreciation, fire insurance, taxes, or obsolescence. We 
can avoid over-expansion during boom times. Perhaps it would 
be good economics to put surpluses into circulation to increase 
general buying power to offset surplus capacity instead of ag- 
gravating the state of unbalance by creating more production fa- 
cilities. 

We have been doing our bit to prevent the building of new 
pulp or paper plants during the past year by insisting upon fair 
consideration of the principles enunciated by Dr. Virgil Jordan 
when he said: “In the financing of specific enterprises and es- 
pecially of mergers and consolidations, financial institutions appear 
to be working in the dark, without regard to the conditions of 
industrial capacity, supply and demand in particular lines, which 
should be carefully studied before financing is undertaken. 

We have solicited and received many inquiries from all sorts 
of people and companies who were considering the erection of pulp 
and paper mills. We have not presumed to advise them to build 
or not to build, but we have said that no such enterprise should 
be undertaken without a thorough investigation of present ca- 
pacity, present consumption and probable trends of consumption. 

Nearly always their minds are focused upon the production 
problems without a thought of what is to be done with the prod- 
ucts after they are made. That our efforts in this direction had 
a salutary and wholesome influence is evidenced by the fact 
that no one of the proposed projects has been started to our 
knowledge. 

It would be hard to place a valuation on this service, but it 
has been worth much to the industry to have a clearing house 
for this kind of information. 

I take this opportunity of expressing my warm appreciation 
of the efficient and loyal support of every member of our staff 
in carrying forward the work last year. In behalf of the staff 
also, I thank the members for their constructive criticisms, their 
patience and forbearance, and their many concrete demonstrations 
of confidence in the organization. 

Water can rise no higher than its source, and if we have taken 
more forward steps than usual, we owe it to motive power and 
inspiration you have supplied. 


ENGINEER’S REPORT 

C. M. Baker, head of the engineering department of the Amer- 
ican Paper and Pulp Association presented his annual report 
as follows: 

One million dollars may be saved annually by 50 paper mills. 
This is a conservative estimate of the net savings that may be 
made in white water utilization by the application of methods 
suggested by the Engineering Department in mills visited during 
the past year. Surveys were made in 50 mills in 9 different 
states. It is interesting that the operating budget of the En- 
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gineering Department, $15,000 annually, is only 14% of the 
estimated savings in white water utilization. 

In addition to the work in white water utilization a survey of 
the principal streams in Maine regarding pollution was organized 
at the request of and in cooperation with the local state com- 
mittee of the industry. Assistance was rendered also in connec- 
tion with proposed legislation in two or three states and several 
mills were advised and assisted in connection with litigation re- 
garding stream pollution. In general the past year has been an 
active one in the field, a total of 12 states having been visited. 
More definite contacts have been established with mill executives 
and personnel. The better understanding of the problems of the 
mills developed through those contacts will assist materially in 
rendering service that will meet the specific needs of the industry. 

REORGANIZATION 

It will be recalled that this work was initiated by the appoint- 
ment of a committee on waste utilization and stream improve- 
ment by the Association at its February Convention in 1926. 
This committee consisted of mill executives, technical men in the 
pulp and paper industry and five state sanitary engineers. In- 
itially the work was financed by voluntary contribution solicited 
from the industry. The committee recommended the employ- 
ment of an engineer to represent the pulp and paper industry 
in problems of stream improvement. An engineer was employed 
and commenced activities on November 1, 1927. 

The past year marks some reorganization in executive policies 
although the activities have continued substantially as before. In 
the first place, the work has been taken over and completely 
financed by the American Paper & Pulp Association. Second, 
in reorganizing the activities of the Association the executive 
committee ruled that all committees should consist only of mem- 
bers. An engineering department was established and an en- 
gineering committee appointed. The activities in waste utiliza- 
tion and stream improvement have therefore been taken over 
by this department. The engineering committee consists of five 
mill executives formerly members of the National Committee on 
Waste Utilization and Stream Improvement, viz: S. B. Copeland, 
chairman, H. P. Carruth, W. W. Galloway, Felix Pagenstecher, 
George E, Williamson. 

Believing that there was substantial value in the cooperation 
of the state sanitary engineers in handling pollution problems, 
the Conference of State Sanitary Engineers was requested to 
appoint a committee to cooperate with the pulp and paper in- 
dustry. Complying with this request the following committee 
was appointed: Richard Messer, Chairman, Richmond, Va.; L. S. 
Finch, Indianapolis, Ind.; J. H. O’Neill, New Orleans, La.; 
Edward Wright, Jr., Boston, Mass.; G. H. Ferguson, Ottawa, 
Canada. 

Believing that there was substantial value in the cooperation 
of the state sanitary engineers in handling pollution problems, 
the Conference of State Sanitary Engineers was requested to 
appoint a committee to cooperate with the pulp and paper 
industry. Complying with this request the following committee 
was appointed: Richard Messer, Chairman, Richmond, Va.; L. S. 
Finch, Indianapolis, Ind.; J. H. O’Neill, New Orleans, La.; Ed- 
ward Wright, Jr., Boston, Mass.; G. H. Ferguson, Ottawa, 
Canada. 

Notwithstanding the reorganization which has been effected, 
the activities in waste utilization and stream improvement have 
been continued and conducted in substantially the same manner 
as in previous years. 

Wuite WATER UTILIZATION 

White water utilization has been the outstanding activity 
during the past year. As previously stated, 50 mills have been 
visited and surveys made regarding methods of white water 
utilization. In each instance memoranda or reports have been 
prepared advising mill officials regarding possible improvements 
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and methods that might be utilized to better conserve these 
wastes. It is conservatively estimated that the fibers now lost in 
these mills might be saved and utilized with a net return of 
$1,000,000 annually. 

The Association’s bulletin, “White Water Surveys,” definitely 
outlines the first step that should be taken in any program of 
white water utilization. This bulletin describes methods of 
measuring flows and collecting and analyzing samples of white 
water. It has been distributed to the membership of the Associa- 
tion and there have been numerous additional requests for it. 
Another bulletin will be published during the coming year des- 
cribing methods of white water utilization in some detail. 

An‘extensive research or demonstration in white water utiliza- 
tion in a fine writing paper mill is in progress. The results of 
this investigation to date indicate the practicability of develop- 
ing a closed or substantally closed system in this branch of the 
industry. <A definite report will be submitted at the conclusion 
of this work which, however, will require several months in 
order to carry through a summer period when more critical 
conditions regarding slime and other difficulties are encountered. 

There are two important steps in the development of white 
water utilization; first, the equipment, piping, tanks, etc., neces- 
sary for its recirculation and re-use; second, its application in 
the mill. The first is relatively simple, and several practical 
and economical methods have been developed. The second step 
requires study and development. The installation of equipment 
cannot be completed one day and successfully placed in operation 
the next. Adjustments will have to be made in the process to 
compensate for the paper-making material formerly wasted but 
now returned into the system. The personnel must be trained 
in the operation of the new system. The final results, however, 
will well repay for all efforts and money expended. 

The Engineering Department is in better position than ever 
to render special and efficient service in white water utilization 
to the Association’s membership. That this is a problem of 
substantial economic importance, is conclusively demonstrated 
by the results obtained in the mills visited during the past year 
and referred to above. 

State ACTIVITIES 

The cooperative activities with the officials in the various states 
regarding stream improvement have been continued with marked 
success. The effect of previous organization in this activity is 
quite evident. With few exceptions the tendency now is wholly 
toward rational legislation and the development of cooperative 
programs. 

The outstanding state activity has been the cooperative sani- 
tary survey in the principal streams of Maine, which was spon- 
sored, developed and financed by the pulp and paper mills of 
the state. The Engineer of the Association assisted the local 
committee in organizing the personnel and details of the survey. 
Furthermore, he visited these states on several different occa- 
sions during the progress of the work, and consulted with those 
in direct charge. 

The results of this survey have been very gratifying. The con- 
dition of the streams was much better than anticipated, although 
the effect of pollution by pulp and paper mill wastes was evident. 
The industry is now definitely in position to answer the general 
and somewhat traditional criticisms that have been directed at 
it in the past, and to initiate corrective measures where and 
when needed. Furthermore, the work has done much to har- 
monize the rather antagonistic attitude prevailing among certain 
factions of the state. A complete report is being prepared by the 
Maine committee for publication. 

The survey was under the direct supervision of Professor C. L. 
Walker of Cornell University, but was conducted in cooperation 
with the State Board of Health, and the United States Public 
Health Service. A new analytical method was developed by the 
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United States Public Health Service for the determination of dis- 
solved oxygen because of the peculiar effect of sulphite waste liquor 
upon the generally accepted standard procedure. 

The cooperative program in Virginia has been continued, but 
is being financed entirely from state funds. A survey in Janu- 
ary, 1930, showed that the pulp and paper industry of Virginia 
had spent some $700,000 during the year 1929 to improve stream 
conditions. This is a development not paralleled in any other 
state. Virginia has no laws relating to pollution. The improve- 
ments were made voluntarily on the part of the mills affected. 

SULPHITE WASTE Liguor 

Sulphite waste liquor is still the critical factor in the Associa- 
tion’s program to improve stream conditions. One mill has been 
closed and is being dismantled largely because of difficulties in 
this respect. Another is now involved in litigation which, if 
adverse to the mill, may affect the whole industry on the Pacific 
Coast, and in fact possibly to a considerable extent throughout 
the Nation. A satisfactory solution of this problem in the near 
future will be necessary to prevent other mills being drawn into 
extremely embarrassing situations and litigation. 

Methods that have been or are being developed in sulphite 
waste liquor utilization include the Howard process of differen- 
tial precipitation, evaporation under pressure or through heat 
exchange and the Robson process. All but the first of these de- 
pend upon evaporation as a preliminary step. It has been re- 
ported that some of these methods may be operated economically 
in certain sections of the country and under certain local condi- 
tions. In general however, it is considered that a satisfactory 
and economical method of sulphite waste liquor utilization is not 
yet available to the industry. 

LITIGATION 

Litigation has been commenced against several mills regarding 
stream pollution, but in all instances, with one possible exception, 
by private rather than governmental agencies. A few of these 
cases have been settled satisfactorily out of court; others are 
pending. Complaints have alleged danger or injury to human 
health and comfort, to cattle and other livestock, to fishing and 
the oyster industry, and to agricultural interests. While in some 
cases an adverse decision by the court would affect only the one 
mill, in others a large portion, or even the whole industry might 
ultimately become similarly involved. 

The Engineering Department is in position to assist any mil 
in litigation regarding stream pollution. Services along this line 
will be rendered without direct charge to a limited extent where 
it is believed a large portion of the industry is involved. Other- 
wise a charge for actual salary and expenses will be rendered to 
members of the Association and additional charges to others. 

LEGISLATION 

There will undoubtedly be many bills submitted, in the various 
state legislatures to control stream pollution during the coming 
winter, and possibly some in Congress. It is believed that the 
industry should not oppose, but rather assist in developing ra- 
tional state legislation. Such legislation should include the fol- 
lowing provisions. 

1. The establishment of an advisory committee or board repre- 
sentative of the various interests involved, to have complete 
jurisdiction over all matters relating to stream pollution. 

2. The designation of an executive, preferably a representative 
of the State Department of Health, to head these activities. 

3. The duties of the committee and its executive should in- 
clude: : 

(a) General administration and enforcement of all laws relating 
to pollution. 

(b) Initiation of research and investigations to determine prac- 
tical and economical methods for the solution of various prob- 
lems, with studies conducted under state auspices or in co- 
operation with industries or other organizations. 

(c) Formulation and issuance of general rules and regulations, 


and such special regulations affecting specific localities, as may 
be necessary. : 

(d) arrangements with neighboring states or with the federal 
government to conduct investigations on interstate streams. 

4. A provision that essential data will be furnished by the owner 
of any plant or establishment. 

5. A penalty for non-compliance with orders of the Board. 

6. Equity in the adjustment of orders or findings of the ad- 
ministrative board by hearing and re-consideration by the board 
itself, court review and decision, or arbitration. 

7. Adequate appropriation to carry on the work. 

It behooves the pulp and paper industry to keep in touch with 
the situation in each state in order that any legislation may be 
developed along rational lines. 

INDUSTRIAL COOPERATION 

Others than the pulp and paper industry are involved in the 
problem of stream pollution. The pulp and paper industry, how- 
ever, is the only industry conducting a national program to im- 
prove conditions. It frequently happens, therefore, that, in mat- 
ters of common interest, the pulp and paper industry becomes a 
representative of other industries involved. Pollution from other 
industries frequently accentuates conditions in streams on which 
pulp and paper mills are located, so that mills are sometimes 
blamed for conditions for which they are not entirely* responsible, 
and, finally, there is at present no central organization through 
which industry may act as a unit in matters of legislative or pub- 
lic policy. 

Some effort has been made to stimulate activities in stream im- 
provement through the trade organizations of other industries but 
without success. In the interest of all concerned it is desirable that 
other industries which are factors in stream pollution initiate na- 
tional programs in stream improvement through their respective 
trade organizations, and that there be formed a central committee 
representative of industry as a whole, through which ideas may be 
exchanged and unified programs regarding legislative and public 
policies developed. Executives of the pulp and paper industry 
could doubtless assist materially in organizing such a program. 

Future PRoGRAM 

There appears to be no demand nor need for extending activi- 
ties during the coming year beyond those already undertaken. 
White water utilization evidently is still the dominating problem 
requiring an aggressive program. Cooperation with state officials, 
sportsmen’s organizations, and other interests in stream improye- 
ment should be continued; all legislation to control stream pollu- 
tion should be carefully considered and such action taken as ap- 
pears desirable; mills involved in litigation should be assisted es- 
pecially when conditions are such that other mills may become in- 
volved; and, finally, field work and individual mill contacts should 
be extended to the fullest extent possible with the available per- 
sonnel. Efforts should also be continued to interest other indus- 
tries in developing an aggressive program in stream improvement. 


ARBITRATION COMMITTEE REPORT 

E. H. Naylor, chairman, reported as follows for the Arbitra- 
tion Committee: 

At the last annual meeting a resolution was adopted directing 
President Willson to appoint a committee to ascertain what 
might be done as an association to introduce the principles of 
commercial arbitration into paper industry, and the groups with 
which it deals. Pursuant thereto, your committee has conducted 
an investigation and submits the following facts for your con- 
sideration: 

What are the advantages of commercial arbitration and what 
benefits can this modern business practice bring to the paper 
and pulp industry and to the members of the American Paper 
and Pulp Association? Probably every member of the Associa- 
tion, at one time or another, has had experience with the law’s 
delays due to congested court calendars and the consequent 
difficulty of disposing of controversies within a reasonable time. 
Frequently it requires two or three years to reach a decision. 
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In the meantime assets may be impounded, commodities tied up 
and a firm burdened with the worries and costs of long drawn 
out litigation. And in the end it is sometimes difficult to say 
to which party the victory belongs. 

In arbitration, there is no waiting for a place on a calendar 
and no delays other than those to which the parties themselves 
agree. There is no limit to the number of judges, or arbitrators, 
available, nor to the number of hearings that may be conducted 
at one time. Business disputes are settled by machinery devised 
for business men which they themselves can operate, without 
general recourse to the courts—a particular advantage in the 
many business disputes which are too technical for the average 
jury to handle intelligently. 

Arbitration is neither compromise nor conciliation, but a 
method of arriving at a just and equitable decision based solely 
on the merits of the controversy and having all the effectiveness 
of a decision of the courts. Unnecessary delays are eliminated, 
a party’s failure to act is guarded against, there can be no sub- 
stantial lapse in the proceedings and costs are carefully controlled, 
by properly drawn rules of procedure. 

Let us take one or two cases taken from the records of the 
American Arbitration Association, in considering the advantages 
of arbitration. An interesting case arising in the paper trade 
was recently submitted to arbitration, in which three parties 
were concerned. A dealer in paper manufacturing supplies con- 
tracted to purchase from a publisher of several widely circulated 
magazines the waste paper accumulated in the latter’s plant 
during the course of a year, one of the stipulations of the con- 
tract being that the stock purchased would be free of ground- 
wood. Before the termination of the contract a dispute arose 
between the parties over the quality of the waste paper delivered, 
the dealer claiming that a certain part of the waste, resulting 
from the product supplied to the publisher by a particular paper 
manufacturer, contained groundwood in violation of the terms of 
the contract. The purchaser refused to remit in full for the 
invoices of the publisher and claimed an allowance of several 
thousand dollars on the purchase price. 

At this point the manufacturer supplying the publisher with 
paper entered the case, as his product, although generally recog- 
nized as free from groundwood, had been specified as having 
reduced the value of the white shavings included in the ship- 
ments. To protect the reputation of his product he was willing 
to defend the publisher and hold him free from any loss under 
the terms of the contract. 

The case was submitted to arbitration. The dealer and the 
publisher each designated an arbitrator and the two thus chosen 
mutually agreed upon a third from the National Panel of the 
American Arbitration Association, and a date was set for the 
hearing, which was held in the Association’s Tribunal of Arbitra- 
tion in New York City. Evidence of experts in the trade and 
chemical analyses of the stock in question were submitted. 
After hearing all testimony the arbitrators decided that al- 
though these analyses indicated a small percentage of ground- 
wood, the stock according to trade standards and customs was 
commercially free of groundwood, and an award was rendered 
in favor of the publishers. The case was disposed of within ten 
days of its submission to arbitration, the actual hearing lasting 
about three hours. 

The benefits derived from the use of arbitration in disposing 
of this and similar cases might be briefly summed up as follows: 
First, there was the saving of time and money. The fee charged 
by the Association covers only the actual expenses incurred in 
the hearing and, based on its schedule of fees, each party to a 
controversy in which the amount involved is from $1,000 to 
$10,000 pays a fee of $25.00, and the case cited above came within 
this limit. Another item in saving is the promptness with which 
merchandise under dispute is freed by a quick settlement of the 
controversy, as are cash resources and other assets. 
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Arbitration hearings are private unless the parties decide 
otherwise. There is no unpleasant publicity, reflecting upon 
the credit of the buyer or the reputation of the product of the 
seller, with consequent damage to the good-will of either party. 
Proceedings are friendly and informal, and do not close the 
door to future business transactions between the parties. 

Involving questions of fact rather than questions of law, this 
case was heard and awards rendered by trade experts, especially 
qualified by experience and knowledge to pass upon the merits 
of the disputes. And the awards of the arbitrators, under the 
prevailing arbitration laws, had all the finality and effectiveness 
of a decision of the courts. But the real measure of the success 
of arbitration is the extent to which it has been adopted by 
trade organizations and the place it has found in the activities 
of trade bodies. 

For example, importers of hides and skins had an antiquated 
system of arbitration which was destroying confidence in the 
practice. Their differences with tanners were also not adjusted. 
A new plan was installed for the importers and a joint plan for 
importers and tanners was adopted and a peaceable method of 
settling such differences was restored. 

In the fur industry, arbitration had fallen into disuse by 
reason of its many defects. A new system was installed by the 
American Arbitration Association for the merchants; the fur 
brokers were brought into a joint agreement, and the purchase 
and sale of raw skins is now fully protected by arbitration. And 
recently, the Wool Institute, with the cooperation of the Amer- 
ican Arbitration Association, adopted a comprehensive plan of 
arbitration embracing the entire industry and the system is now 
operating effectively. 

There are several ways in which trade associations participate 
in the National System of the American Arbitration Association. 
One group, instead of establishing its own machinery, may in- 
clude in its standard contract forms an arbitration clause desig- 
nating the facilities of the Association for the settlement of dis- 
putes. Another group may enter into a cooperative arrangement 
with the Association, under which members are urged to include 
the Association’s standard arbitration clause in all contracts, thus 
making available the facilities of the Association in all disputes 
iti which members become involved. 

In other cases, organizations have established their own ma- 
chinery and operate it under the supervision of the Association; 
or they have established joint rules and facilities wherein the 
trade body and the Arbitration Association perform comple- 
mentary functions; while in other cases organizations have in- 
stalled independent machinery in harmony with the practice 
established by the Association and wherein it has an advisory 
or consulting relationship to the trade body. Organizations 
which have arbitration machinery operating under one of these 
methods include the Actors Equity Association, American Fur 
Merchants Association, Automobile Merchants Association of 
New York, Fur Brokers Association of New York, Institute of 
Scrap Iron and Steel, Jute and Gunnies Importers Association, 
Laundry Board of Trade, National Association of Amusement 
Parks, National Association of Importers of Hides & Skins and 
the Tanners Council of America, New York Building Congress, 
Philadelphia Building Congress, Society of American Florists 
and Ornamental Horticulturists and the Wool Institute. Still 
other organizations, including some of the pioneers in arbitra- 
tion, have entirely independent systems designed to fit the needs 
of particular industries, such as the Silk Association of America, 
National Confectioners Association, American Spice Trade Asso- 
ciation, National Association of Grain and Feed Dealers, Na- 
tional Hay Association, National Association of Waste Material 
Dealers and the National Boot & Shoe Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, to name but a few of them. 

Led by New York in 1920, ten states have passed effective and 
comprehensive arbitration laws, which make valid and irrevocable 
an agreement to arbitrate a future as well as an existing con- 
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troversy. The additional states are New Jersey, California, 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, Louisiana and Arizona. A similar arbitration act 
was passed by Congress in 1925, applying to inter-state com- 
merce and maritime transactions. Under the laws of these states, 
ueither party to an arbitration agreement, whether it be for an 
existing or a future dispute, is permitted to revoke his agreement. 
If a party refuses or neglects to arbitrate, the appropriate court 
will order the arbitration to proceed, and if he undertakes to liti- 
gate, the appropriate court will stay any suit or proceeding 
brought in violation of the arbitration agreement. Under the 
law and with carefully drawn rules or procedure there can be no 
deadlock or delay in the arbitration proceeding. 

The law further expedites proceedings by empowering the 
arbitrators to summon witnesses and order the production of 
books and papers and other evidence necessary to a complete 
hearing of the case. And under the law an award is enforceable; 
for whenever a party refuses to comply with or perform an 
award, the court is required to confirm the award and to enter 
judgment thereon, unless there is proof of misconduct or bias 
by the arbitrator or unless he has exceeded his authority. Thus 
the award is final as to the merits of the controversy, for the 
court cannot review the facts nor render a new decision; it 
can only determine whether the procedure has been held in 
accordance with the requirements of the law. 

In practically all of the remaining thirty-eight states some 
form of arbitration law now exists, which upholds a properly 
executed agreement to arbitrate an existing dispute but under 
which an arbitration clause or an agreement to arbitrate a 
future dispute is not valid. In several of these states during the 
coming year a modern arbitration act, similar to those already in 
force and in harmony with the Federal law, will be introduced 
into the legislature. 

President Hoover, Justice Hughes and hundreds of represen- 
tative men have endorsed commercial arbitration. It is operating 
successfully in scores of associations, and may be considered a 
proven and established method of adjudicating all forms of 
claims and disputes arising in the conduct of business. If it is 
now the pleasure of the American Paper and Pulp Association to 
take this matter up with such organization as the National 
Paper Trade Association, Association of American Wood Pulp 
Importers, National Association of Waste Material Dealers, and 
other similar organizations, this next step can be taken. There 
is, of course, the question of policy as to whether the actual 
operation of an arbitration plan should be undertaken by the 
grade associations or the national association. 

COST DEPARTMENT REPORT 

Thomas J. Burke, manager of the cost department submitted 
the following annual report: 

On April 15, 1930, the work being carried on by the Cost Asso- 
ciation of the paper industry was again taken over by the Amer- 
ican Paper and Pulp Association. The necessity for this activity 
had been recognized by the parent association in 1916 and for two 
years some work was done along these lines through a Cost 
Section. 

In 1918, however, mainly because of lack of funds, the Cost 
Section was discontinued. It was then that the Cost Association 
of the Paper Industry was organized as a separate association 
and for 12 years carried forward the work with the support of 
approximately 100 mills, whose executives realized the funda- 
mental necessity for an industry-wide educational effort of this 
nature. 

In its Constitution the objectives of the Cost Association were 
stated to be: 

1—To provide means for the interchange of ideas among its 
members, regarding costs, including financial statistics and effici- 
ency study. 

2—To promote cooperation with a view to simplifying methods 
and standardizing practice in accounting and cost procedure. 


3—To stimulate interest incidentally by advising with other 
manufacturers and converters when requested. 

They remain the fundamental objectives of the Cost Depart 
ment. 

The Cost Committee also believes that one important objective 
is to reach those mills whose executives have not a full apprecia- 
tion of the value of correct accounting and cost procedure, and 
to enlist their cooperation. 

One method used to interest all mills in the work has been 
the publication of a monthly Journal Pulp and Paper Profits. 
This Journal was first published in April, 1924, and since that 
date has been published regularly each month, over 800 copies 
being mailed to every mill in the United States as well as to 
many converters. 

It has materially assisted in convincing a number of mill execu- 
tives and accountants of the benefits to be derived from co- 
operative work of this nature, also in forming contacts with 
non-members. As a result a number of these have later become 
strong supporters of this activity. 

In 1922 arrangements were made with the Paper Trave 
JourRNAL to publish a Cost Section weekly. This has appeared 
regularly since that time and has also been productive of a 
number of inquiries about the work. 

The Cost Association started local divisions in different paper- 
making centers for the purpose of encouraging the accountants 
to meet regularly to discuss their mutual problems, particularly 
during the period intervening between the regular semi-annual 
conventions. Papers were read and discussions followed and in 
this way a great impetus has been given to cost work in the 
industry. At present three of these divisions, viz., Massachusetts, 
Michigan and Wisconsin, hold regular monthly meetings during 
the winter months and the committee urges member mills to en- 
courage their accountants to attend these meetings. 

Semi-annual conventions have been held since the Cost Asso- 
ciation was organized and every phase of the work done in the 
accounting departments of the mills has been covered at these 
conventions. Non-member mills have always been invited to 
send representatives to these meetings and a number of them 
have availed themselves of this privilege. As a result many of 
them have expressed their appreciation and their intention to 
make changes in their accounting procedure. 

The director of the department usually spends about two 
months of the year visiting as many mills as possible with the 
funds available for traveling. Also, he usually attends at least 
one of the meetings in each local division and thus keeps in close 
personal contact with the accounting and cost problems of 
the industry. 

The department maintains an employment file for the use of 
executives seeking capable accountants with experience in the 
industry, also for accountants seeking employment. It should 
be noted, however, that an accountant employed by a member 
mill desiring to place his name on file should obtain a letter from 
his executive authorizing the director to do this. During the 
year several members have secured capable, experienced pulp 
and paper accoutants through the Bureau. The committee be- 
lieves this is a service that can be extended and suggests that 
member mills when requiring accountants should communicate 
with the director. Several capable men are now available. 

On October Ist, 1921, the Cost Association published and 
copyrighted “A Budget Cost System for Paper Mills.” Five 
hundred copies of this publication were distributed in the in- 
dustry, also to public accountants engaged in doing work for 
the industry. It contained a list of those things considered 
fundamental to the operation of a good cost plan and proved 
beneficial in bringing about greater uniformity in the accounting 
and cost methods used by the mills. The time has now arrived, 
however, for the compilation of a much more complete and up- 
to-date Cost Manual. 
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Recognizing this need, President S. L. Willson decided to call 
a special meeting “to consider organizing for the purpose of 
adopting uniform accounting and cost procedure for the Pulp 
and Paper Industry.” This meeting was held in Buffalo, N. Y., 
on November 20th and 21st last year, when a special committee, 
under the chairmanship of James A. Reilly, Assistant Comp- 
troller of the American Writing Paper Co., Inc., was organized 
to carry out this purpose. 

This committee and a number of sub-committees set to work 
immediately and a good start was made on a difficult under- 
taking. Undoubtedly such an undertaking will take considerable 
time and work, although it is hoped that our members will 
fully realize the value of this work and by their cooperation, 
assist in its completion at as early a date as possible. It is the 
purpose of the cost committee to issue a Cost manual for the 
industry eventually covering all phases of accounting and cost 
procedure. The Cost Committee believes the general adoption 
of a uniform cost plan by the industry, will have a beneficial 
effect in stabilizing prices. 

An exhaustive analysis of the industry’s Federal Tax Returns 
for 1928, published last month by the U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment, has been made by the director and copies have been sent to 
all members under the title of “What Price Prosperity in the 
Pulp and Paper Industry” A careful reading of this article, 
will disclose the fact that . third of the corporations in the in- 
dustry, on the average, are operating on a very weak financial 
basis. As the director states, this is a matter of serious concern 
to us all. It materially affects the work of the department, be- 
cause we cannot realize the full benefits to be derived from the 
general adoption of sound accounting and cost methods by the 
industry, while competition must be met from concerns oper- 
ating on such a small capital, that their sales policies must be 
largely influenced by their need of funds, to meet constantly 
pressing liabilities. Unfortunately, it seems, many of them can 
get credit to an extent enabling them to carry on business, much 
longer than should be possible or is beneficial either to them- 
selves or the industry. The committee, therefore, asks the co- 
operation of members in the development of financial and op- 
erating ratios, which it believes would prove beneficial in cor- 
recting the conditions, to which attention has been drawn. 

The committee suggests that the executives of member mills 
advise the officers in charge of their accounting departments 
that the director of the cost department will be glad to act in 
an advisory capacity whenever it is felt he can be of service to 
them. If necessary, he will make special trips to member mills 
for this purpose, whenever time permits. A number of mem- 
bers have made use of this general service rendered by the de- 
partment during the past year. 

Several years ago, the Bureau of Internal Revenue instituted a 
compaign to standardize depreciation rates. Their representative 
attended two conventions arranged by the Cost Association and 
full accounts of his addresses and the following discussions were 
published in Pulp and Paper Profits. As a result, the committee 
decided that the establishment of standardized depreciation rates 
in the Pulp and Paper Industry was impracticable for several 
important reasons, among which might be mentioned the fact 
that the use of such rates would necessitate the use of a uni- 
form method throughout the industry of accounting for Fixed 
Assets (Land, Buildings, Machinery, etc.) also in accounting 
for maintenance and replacement expenses etc. Since such a 
uniform method was not in use, it was felt that much harm might 
result to individual mills if the Bureau persisted in its campaign. 

The Director was instructed to go to Washington and take the 
matter up with the Bureau. He had several interviews with 
the Deputy Commissioner, who stated he was glad to receive 
the viewpoint of the industry. The matter was also taken up 
with the accounting bureaus of other industries and the sugges- 
tion made that they should also communicate with the Bureau, 
pointing out the inequities that would result from the establish- 
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ment of uniform depreciation rates by the Bureau, to be used by 
industries in compiling their Federal tax returns. 

For once a year or more, the Bureau has been considering the 
matter and finally recently (January, 1931), has issued a pre- 
liminary report on “Depreciation Studies.” In its “foreword” to 
this report the Bureau states:—“The use of the rates of deprecia- 
tion based on the probable useful life of the various assets shown 
hereafter is not prescribed in any particular case, and employees 
of the Bureau, as well as taxpayers, are cautioned against apply- 
ing them arbitrarily. They are set forth solely as a guide or 
starting point from which correct rates may be determined in 
the light of the experience of the property under consideration 
and all other pertinent evidence.” 

The “Foreword” also states:—“In the determination of the 
depreciation allowances in each case, due consideration should 
be given the maintenance and replacement policy of the tax- 
payer and the accounting practice regarding the same.” The 
report contains a list of depreciation rates for “Pulp and Paper 
and Paper Board” mills, many of which are in accord with the 
list of rates compiled by the Committee on Depreciation of the 
Cost Association, a copy of which was supplied to the Bureau. 

Copies of this report have been ordered and will be forwarded 
to members immediately when received. They will undoubtedly 
be available for use prior to the compilation of tax returns for 
1930. The committee recommends members to carefully study 
the report and to forward any comments or suggestions they 
wish to make regarding it to the director. 

“Depreciation” is an important cost factor in our industry, 
figures for the last year available (1928) show that the total 
amount charged off for depreciation in Federal tax returns that 
year was $62,700,000. The committee believes, therefore, it is a 
subject worthy of careful study. 

Extracts were made from the Federal Trade Commission’s 
report on cost work in open price trade associations and copies 
have been forwarded to members. In this connection, the com- 
mittee wishes to stress the fact that, as in all activities carried 
on by the American Paper and Pulp Association, the work of 
the Cost Department is conducted in strict accordance with the 
rulings of the Federal Trade Commission and other Govern- 
mental departments. 


PULPWOOD DEPARTMENT 

Charles W. Boyce, secretary, presented the following annual 
report for the Pulpwood Department: 

In 1930 the word, “pulpwood” appeared on the front page of 
American newspapers more frequently than ever before, for in 
it centered international complications. Had there been no ex- 
traordinary connotations, it might well have deserved as much 
space. Today greater significances and greater plays of dynamic 
forces are implied in the word than ever before. 

Pulpwood is the crux of revolutionary shifts that are rapidly 
changing the complexion not only of the domestic industry but 
of the world industry as well. Under the pressure of the most 
intense competition that has ever existed, under a pressure nearly 
as severe resulting from the application in new mills of much from 
the growing store of technical knowledge, the attention of all 
producers are focused anew upon the conditions of pulpwood 
use in different countries and in different regions in the United 
States. The year 1930 will mark a new culmination of American 
genius in pulp making and the rise of a new power in the world 
pulp trade. Investigating these changes and reporting them in 
“Pulpwood” has been the chief 1930 contribution to the industry 
from the Pulpwood Department. 

In 1929 a series of regional surveys of pulpwood conditions 
was organized in the Pulpwood Department, which were carried 
out. by committees composed of outstanding authorities. The 
reports of these committees at the 1930 annual meeting showed 
clearly the need for similar, supplementary information on con- 
ditions in countries that supply the United States with pulpwood, 
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woodpulp and paper. Moreover, early in 1930 signs of abnormal 
stress appeared in both paper and pulp markets, portending the 
approach of marketing difficulties. When prices shifted and later 
plunged in chaotic disorder, when stocks began to pile up and 
production was halted by sheer inability to sell or to store more 
pulp, the importance of thorough study could not be denied. It 
was undertaken in a systematic manner and as completely ob- 
jective as possible. It sought not the facts by which the industry 
could be glorified, but all the facts concerning pulpwood use 
whether they were pleasing or not. These have been reported as 
they were compiled. 

The first step in the study was to ascertain the condition of 
dependency of American paper consumption upon domestic and 
imported materials. Calculations based upon analyses of import 
statistics were made, which permitted the extension to date of 
the trends originally determined by the Forest Service Study of 
1922, published under the title of “How the U. S. Can Meet Its 
Present and Future Pulpwood Requirements.” The extension 
showed that the condition of rapidly growing dependence upon 
imports, apparent in 1922, had slowed down, in fact there were 
evidences of trend reversals in the preliminary calculations based 
upon the 1929 statistics. Later figures did not bear this out, but 
they did show a remarkable increase in domestic manufacture of 
pulp from American cut wood. This increase centered in the 
South and in the West. 

A world study of woodpulp production followed. This m- 


vestigation, the first of its kind ever made, revealed the uu- 


healthy condition of the world industry that later precipitated in- 
ternational price wars and cut throat competition; it showed 
that the expected increases in American pulp consumption had 
been anticipated by new mill construction not only in the United 
States itself, but in Sweden and Finland as well. In 1929 this 
new capacity came in. The duplication prevented full operation 
in the industry, except in especially favored plants, and it added 
greater pressure to the crushing burdens that fell when the 1930 
gloom wiped away the supports of normal business. 

These studies under progress, the Department undertook the 
next logical step: the study of foreign forest conditions in an 
attempt to determine what competitive production might be ex- 
pected in the future. Much information on forest conditions in 
Norway, Sweden, Finland and Russia was compiled and pub- 
lished in “Pulpwood.” No conclusions on the extent of future 
competition or its character were attempted, nor will they be 
until conditions in other important pulp producing countries have 
been investigated. 

The resource studies have shown, however, that throughout the 
world heavy liquidation of timber is under way and that either 
the desire to liquidate or to make more profitable the normal 
liquidation by integrating lumber and pulp production, underlies 
most expansion in the pulp industry. The tremendous rise in use 
of sulphate pulp has stimulated integration in northern Europe 
where production increased nearly one half million tons in 1929 
alone. This, combined with substantial increases in self-contained 
kraft paper mills in Southern United States, making use of round 
wood purchased from local farmers at prices that represent only 
a labor return, contributed much to the instability in the industry. 
Furthermore, the abnormally large supplies of sulphate pulp avail- 
able at record-breaking low prices, attracted demand from former 
sulphite users, which toppled a fast-weakening market structure 
in sulphite pulp into a parallel plunge. 

Under such conditions wood prices naturally weakened in the 
high price regions both in the United States and in Europe. The 
American price structure was also affected by overcutting in 
Canada, and world wood prices were further softened by in- 
creased exports of Russian wood, the total amounting. to 1,- 
500,000 cords in 1929, of which 235,000 cords came to the United 
States. . 

These conditions were reported in “Pulpwood” as they occurred 
In the reporting the Department maintained a strictly objective 
viewpoint. At the same time it was mindful that with the tech- 


nical progress in pulping with the improvement of means of trans- 
portation, and with shifts in population, the industry is tending 
toward a wider and more equal geographic distribution. Interpre- 
tation of events, particularly the imports of Russian wood have 
been made in the light of these and other facts. 

The Department has assembled the necessary statistical data 
for the next study in the series: the consumption of pulp in the 
world and the determination of trends in woodpulp trade and 
their effect upon both American purchasers and producers. This 
will be published as a special association bulletin in 1931. 

During the year the usual quarterly surveys of pulpwood prices 
were made and summarized. A new plan of preliminary reports 
is being tried out in order that the companies that report within 
the first month of the quarter may benefit from their promptness., 

Activities in forestry were somewhat curtailed this year to 
permit more concentrated study of the economic phases of pulp- 
wood use. Even so, however, the Director of the Department 
spent a month in the Lake States, visiting mills, helping com- 
pany foresters in outlining forest management plans, and advis- 
ing concerning the practicality of company operations. From this 
trip and from correspondence with mills in other regions, it is 
apparent that interest in pulpwood management is being sus- 
tained. The regional studies of pulpwood conditions did much 
to focus attention not only of foresters but also of executives of 
self-contained mills as well upon the competitive aspect of pulp- 
wood use and upon the fact that forestry is a part of this com- 
petition. This was discussed in “Pulpwood” in connection with 
a summary of pulpwood conditions in the Lake States and in a 
special paper entitled, “The Forest Problem of the United States”, 
published in a trade journal. 

A report covering the southeastern region was not presented in 
the regional pulpwood surveys in 1930. The Department has un- 
dertaken the preparation of this report, drawing heavily from the 
experience of authorities fully acquainted with southern condi- 
tions. A comparative summary of all the reports is planned as a 
means of getting before the executives in the industry the out- 
standing conclusions that were reached. 

The advantages of a central association representing the industry 
as a whole are amply evidenced in the excellent cooperation from 
members, the other association departments and from affiliated 
organizations which the Department received during the year. It 
could reach out to all sources of information, tapping well de- 
veloped contacts made possible by the type of organization. R. 
S. Kellogg, Secretary, News Print Service Bureau and O. M. 
Porter, Manager, National Kraft Paper Manufacturers Associa- 
tion especially contributed helpful advice. 


STATISTICAL DEPARTMENT REPORT 


J. A. Kavanagh, director, presented the following annual 
report for the Statistical Department: 

Although the paper industry enjoyed a somewhat higher level 
of activity than most other major industries, it was nevertheless 
affected by the business depression of 1930. Most of its troubles, 
however, were primarily due to the factors which had begun to 
make themselves felt in some sections of the paper industry as 
early as 1928 and 1929, years which enjoyed the reputation of 
“good business.” 

The paper industry entered 1930 with several serious problems 
on its hands. Markets were narrowing; there was a shifting of 
grades on the part of manufacturers; prices were on the down- 
grade; new competition was developing between grades; the 
industry was witnessing continued regional growths on the 
West Coast and in the Southern states; foreign production of 
pulp was increasing and there was evidence of a serious over- 
supply of pulp and paper. 

These factors added to the unfavorable trend of business 
caused unsettled market conditions in several groups of the in- 
dustry, and a narrowing or elimination of profit margins. 

A survey is being undertaken by the Statistical Department 
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to determine whether or not an abnormal inventory situation 
exists among the purchasers of kraft, bleached and unbleached 
sulphite pulp, and also to determine what the source of this 
excess is (West Coast, Canada, Overseas and Other). We be- 
lieve that a knowledge of the true inventory situation will help 
prevent disturbances in the pulp market. 

Most of the industry’s difficulties can be eliminated by better 
cooperation among the various groups and a closer study of 
underlying conditions. These disorders have impressed the mem- 
bers of the paper industry with the fact that in solving these 
problems, they must have certain basic facts upon which to 
make their plans. This has resulted in greater demand on the 
part of the manufacturers for statistical and economic data from 
the national organization of the industry. 

Major economic developments have been followed closely and 
the problems pointed out from time to time as certain situations 
arose, both in the paper industry and in general business, in the 
Weekly Review published by the Statistical Depart- 
ment. Paper and pulp manufacturers in the past year have come 
to the Association to a greater extent than ever before, with re- 
quests for specific information which would help them in plan- 
ning their operations. Group associations whose statistics are 
handled through the Statistical Department, requested and ob- 
tained a greater amount of specific information than has been 
available heretofore for these groups. 

The Glassine and Insulating Board manufacturers requested 
the development of statistical services in order that they might 
have current data on the trend of operations as a help in stabiliz- 
ing operations in their sections of the industry. Their needs 
were analyzed and as much data as were possible at the time 
were developed, just as was previously done by the Statistical 
Department in the case of the National Kraft Paper Manufac- 
turers Association, National Sulphite Paper Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation and the Wall Paper Manufacturers Association, as well 
as other smaller groups. The Department is so organized that 
its staff is well able to handle development work of this kind 
in addition to its usual routine. 

Market data in the paper industry have never been as plentiful 
as they should, considering the fact that the paper industry is a 
mass-production industry and requires successful mass-distribu- 
tion in order to make even a small profit. Competition has 
reached an acute state and profits have resulted in many instances 
only from the fact that some manufacturers have been fortunate 
enough to lower their costs faster than prices declined. Serious 


Business 


losses occur in getting the goods to market and lower distribu- 
tion costs are necessary if any profits are to be made. In order 
that market surveys might be developed which would materially 
assist in reducing costs, the Statistical Department has co- 
operated closely with the Bureau of the Census in the develop- 
ment of basic data gathered through the new Census of Distribu- 
tion, the result of which will be published about the middle of 
1931. The Census itself is not a market survey but is designed 
to furnish the framework upon which a sound and valuable mar- 
ket survey can be constructed. From that point on, industry 
must help itself. 

When there is more paper on a given market than the con- 
sumers need, the obvious result is price weakness. Certain grades 
of paper are not affected until some time after a slump in general 
business has set in. Serious damage can be done to those mar- 
kets if the industry operates without regard to the probability 
of such a decline. The Statistical Department prepared and dis- 
tributed charts 
veloped rather 


and an analysis of a lack of balance which de- 
suddenly in one of the major divisions of the 
paper industry and warned all the mills in that division, both 
members and non-members of the American Paper and Pulp 
Association. This situation has since improved but it is always 
harder to repair the damage than to prevent it. 

The paper industry’s operations do not fluctuate as sharply 
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as is the case in most other major industries but ordinarily main- 
tain a rather stable level. Employment likewise ‘is not subject 
to so much fluctuation. Though this is true, the paper industry 
and its profits are affected to some extent by changes in the 
trend of general business. It requires a great deal of selected 
reading to keep in touch with important current conditions and 
it is an almost impossible task for any executive to do this in 
addition to his own work. To fill a very definite need for a brief, 
accurate summarization of general business, paper and pulp, raw 
materials and general matters of policy, the Statistical Depart- 
ment publishes the Weekly Business Review and has continued 
in its effort to make it of more value to the executives of the 
paper industry. 

Every executive is interested primarily in his own section of 
the paper business, but conditions are so inter-related that it is 
also necessary to consider the trends throughout the industry. 
Each month, in the Monthly Statistical Summary, a cross-section 
of the pulp and paper industry operators is presented, in order 
that any of our members or cooperating organizations can readily 
follow the trends in the major grades of pulp and paper. This 
summary is one of the few association publications which covers 
its entire industry so completely. For some sections of the pulp 
and paper industry, it contains the only current information 
available. In compiling the data for the Monthly Statistical Sum- 
mary, we have the whole-hearted cooperation of the Cover Paper 
Manufacturers Association, National Kraft Paper Manufacturers 
Association, National Sulphite Paper Manufacturers Association, 
News Print Service Bureau, Paperboard Industries Association, 
and the Writing Paper Manufacturers Association. 

These has been considerable shifting of markets and of produc- 
tion from one section of the country to another. New pulp de- 
velopments in the South and on the West Coast have caused 
serious unsettlement in the industry. The Statistical Department 
has developed data on a monthly basis showing the regional 
trend in pulp operations by grades. 

There are groups whose mills are not members of any associa- 
tion and only with great difficulty can data be gathered on these 
sections. In order that they might have at least annual data 
on their operations the Statistical Department has cooperated 
closely with the Bureau of the Census in developing more com- 
prehensive census reports for these sections of the industry. 

Statistics have a greater value when they are available over a 
long period of time. The present success of the older group 
association is due, to a great extent, to the fact that they have 
reliable data covering a great many years enabling them to point 
out the lessons of the past and avoid recurrence of unsatisfactory 
conditions. With this in mind, the Statistical Department has 
been compiling material from various scattered sources, both 
foreign and domestic, in order that the American Paper and Pulp 
Association might be the central source of these miscellaneous 
foreign and domestic data. 

In accordance with the suggestion of last year’s committee, S. 
L. Willson, president of the American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion has appointed a new Committee on Statistics, composed of 
mill and association executives, to assist in the development of 
policies and to give direction and balance to the work of the 
Statistical Department. 

During the coming year, the Statistical Department, with the 
cooperation and guidance of the Committee on Statistics, plans 
in addition to its present work, to further develop the regional 
operating data for the pulp industry; secure more complete and 
detailed data for both the paper and pulp industry; develop 
basic data for use in market research, distribution quotas, etc.; 
continue to gather all possible data on foreign pulp and paper 
operations which affect the domestic market; and effect closer 
cooperation with individual mills in use of data developed by the 
Statistical Department. 
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TARIFF COMMITTEE 


M. E. Marcuse of the Bedford Pulp and Paper Company, 
chairman, presented the following report for the tariff committee: 

Since the report of your Tariff Committee to the Association 
convention a year ago, a new tariff act has been enacted and a 
report made to the membership, giving in detail the changes 
effected in rates. It is therefore not necessary to review the de- 
tails of the Tariff Act of 1930, effective June 18, 1930, but it is 
quite in place to point out a few facts as to the manner in 
which the new law has affected the industry, both as to rates 
and as to classifications. 

Rate changes in themselves were made in nearly every grade 
where revision was required. Of far greater importance, how- 
ever, has been the effect through clarification of language, the 
elimination of ambiguities and the addition of precise definitions. 
In many cases these changes have been effective in securing a 
radical revision of the duty on certain grades. Customs practice 
is simplified, and the enforcement of the law as to paper re- 
lieved of many technicalities which involved evasion of its in- 
tent by importers. 

The paper industry is to be congratulated on its vision in its 
method of seeking tariff changes. Without being involved in 
the political squabbles which marked so many schedules of the 
tariff bill, the paper industry was able to secure practically every 
important change which it desired. There was no lobbying, no 
criticism of its method of approach to a difficult problem. 

It may be stated that the paper industry was more successful 
in its efforts to secure needed changes in the law than any other 
major industry, and for the chief reason that the vision of the 
industry was more far-seeing than that of other groups. 

It was realized at the outset that the writing of the Tariff Act 
of 1930 was to see an effort to approach the scientific making of 
a tariff law. Some other industries did not carry out this ideal, 
but the paper industry stood steadfast in its appeal for a tariff 
law whose rates could be justified by facts, and by facts only, 
in computing the rates needed to give the domestic mill an equal 
chance with his foreign competitor for his home market. This 
determination to seek a scientific tariff has undoubtedly led the 
way for other industries in future tariff revisions. 

The campaign of the paper industry has therefore set a prece- 
dent in tariff writing. The cost of the campaign was probably 
far less than that of other industries, and more effective. 

It is proper in this connection to again refer, as was done a 
year ago, to the method followed. Fortunate in having its Im- 
port Committee of the American Paper Industry, charged with 
enforcement of existing laws yet equipped with detailed knowl- 
edge of competitive conditions, our Committee utilized this data, 
not possessed by other industries, to justify every request made 
for an advance in rates, or a change of language. Our regular 
legal counsel, Wise, Whitney and Parker, counsel also for the 
Import Committee, was retained by your Tariff Committee and 
it was then able to present its factual data under experienced 
and effectual guidance. 

The result was that the leaders in Congress charged with 
writing the new law were in the position of having responsible 
agencies able to provide specific facts to guide in making proper 
adjustments of the rates, instead of as in the case of too many 
other industries, of being faced with lobbyists and others who 
were seeking to use political methods to secure rates which lacked 
facts for justification. 

Your committee has announced that it will be responsible for 
the handling of cases under the flexible tariff provisions of the 
law before the United States Tariff Commission. One such case 
has arisen, and been decided favorably to the industry. This 
was the investigation of cigarette paper, inspired with a view to 
a reduction in the present rate of duty. Your committee, faced 
with a Tariff Commission hearing, again utilized the experience 
of the Import Committee and its counsel, Wise, Whitney and 
Parker, with the result that the importing interests, faced with 


the data at the command of the industry through these sources 
secured the withdrawal of the Senate resolution calling for th: 
investigation, and the duty remains unchanged. 

Our cooperation from the entire industry was so generous that 
it is difficult to single out any particular person, but the committe: 
believes special mention should be made of the able assistanc: 
rendered by S. L. Willson and D. C. Everest. Special tribut: 
should also be paid to Warren B. Bullock of the Import Com- 
mittee. These men are deserving of the thanks of the industry. 

The Headquarter’s Staff of the American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation was continuously on duty, not only handling the tasks 
assigned to them, but more often anticipating our requirements, 
and from them came many helpful suggestions. 


PULPWOOD DEPARTMENT MEETINGS 

Charles W. Boyce, secretary, presented his annual report at 
the meeting of the Pulpwood Department of the American Paper 
and Pulp Association on Tuesday morning at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania. Following the report, which was very comprehensive, 
and was well received by those present, the following addresses 
were given: 

“Cooperation in Fire Fighting,” by C. R. Tillotson, United 
States Forest Service. “Forest Fire Protection Agencies and 
Equipment,” by F. G. Kilp, Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, 
inc., representing the Lake States; J. K. Johnson, Bogalusa 
Paper Company, representing the South; and Herman Gross- 
man, Crown Willamette Paper Company, representing the Pa- 
cific Coast. “Logging Technique Investigations,” by A. Koroleff, 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Association. “Notes on Girdling,” by 
M. Westveld, Northeastern Forest Experiment Station. “Tractor 
Logging” (With Movies), by James H. Howell, Caterpillar 
Tractor Company. “Pulpwood Handling” (With Movies), How- 
ard Barbour, The Thew Shovel Company, and Finch, Pruyn 
and Company, Inc., operations in Movies. 

Vehement denial was made that pulpwood shipped from Soviet 
Russia is produced by convict labor by M. S. Makodsub, of 
the Amtorg Trading Corporation, at the meeting of the Pulp-° 
wood Department, Tuesday afternoon. He said: 

“We respect the laws of the country where we operate and 
inasmuch as the United States forbids the importation of pulp- 
wood made with convict labor we use no such labor in the 
production of the wood we send to this country. They ask us 
to prove that this wood is not produced by convict labor. What 
proof have you in this country that it is so produced? All the 
statements so far made are by anonymous informers identified 
as refugees from Russia, most of them coming from the neigh- 
borhood of Helsingfors in Switzerland which is close to the 
province of Karelia where approximately no pulpwood is pro- 
duced. 

“Finland has been losing its markets for lumber and Russia 
has been gaining. This may explain the source of these charges 
against the manner in which our exports are produced. Much 
of our pulpwood is exported to European countries, which in 
turn manufacture pulp and paper for shipment to the United 
States. Let me point out that if pulpwood, said to be produced 
by convict labor, is excluded from the United States, the finished 
product from other countries from such wood is not subject to 
the same embargo. 

“Last year we exported to the United States 240,000 cords 
of high grade pulpwood equal in quality to Canada’s spruce at 
prices materially below those charged by Canada. This, how- 
ever, is only a portion of our total exports. In 1930 we exported 
over 1,300,000 cords of which Germany received 50 per cent, 
and other European countries a balance which was not shipped 
to the United States. 

“Before the war the exports totaled 700,000 cords or about half 
of last year’s exportation. Meanwhile, however, the production 
of lumber is just beginning to approximate the pre-war figure. 
Other countries which have been exporting pulpwood have ex- 
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perienced a decline in their importations since wood from Soviet 
Russia approached a large total. Poland in 1913 exported about 
400,000 cords and in 1929 was somewhat under 900,000. In 1930 
its exports were 482,000 cords. 

“Finland and Czechoslovakia showed a similar increase in 
production from pre-war period until two or three years ago and 
then a steady reduction. They could not ship both wood and 
paper so reduced the export of wood. The question was raised 
as to forced labor. We must remember that Russian economic 
conditions are different from those of America. The labor in 
pulpwood cutting is chiefly peasants used in the time of year 
when farming is impossible. We have a habit in Russia that 
‘he who does not work may not eat.’ That applies to the entire 
nation so while it apparently is forced labor, in fact it is merely 
a habit of a people and not enforced labor in the usual sense of 
the word.” 

George N. Ostrander, Finch, Pruyn & Company, Inc., C. O. 
Brown, International Paper Company, Major Francis Kiefer, 
Canadian Forwarding Company, Ltd., Allen Abrams, Marathon 
Paper Mills Company, and Ossian Anderson, Pudget Sound 
Pulp and Timber Company, also spoke. 


CENTRAL RESEARCH COMMITTEE 

R. G. Macdonald, chairman, reported as follows for the Cen- 
tral Research Committee :— 

At our last annual meeting there was a very evident senti- 
ment in favor of a centralized control and direction of paper 
research work as the next best plan in the absence of a cen- 
tral research laboratory. Following out this idea, the Executive 
Committee of the American Paper and Pulp Association author- 
ized the appointment of the following committee: Chairman, 
Ernst Mahler, Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wis.; Rex 
W. Hovey, Oxford Paper Company, New York City; R. H. 
Stevens, Bogalusa Paper Company, Bogalusa, La.; W. G. Mac- 
Naughton, International Paper Company, New York City; 
Helen U. Kiely, American Writing Paper Company, Holyoke, 
Mass.; R. G. Macdonald, Technical Association, New York 
City; M. A. Krimmel, Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 

For the first year the Committee decided to focus its study 
upon the governmental research agencies, although not losing 
sight of the need and opportunity for the eventual coordination 
of paper research in educational institutions and individual com- 
panies. 

The first meeting was held in Washington with the officials 
of the Bureau of Standards, where W. E. Emley and B. W. 
Scribner of the Bureau laid before the Committee all of the 
projects now in process or to be undertaken, including activities 
associated with the Bureau of Plants and Soils, the Government 
Printing Office, the Lithographic Technical Foundation, the 
National Research Council and the Bureau of Efficiency and 
Printing. 

Later another meeting was held with the members of the staff 
of the Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., to which 
the American Paper and Pulp Association and the Technical 
Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry are contributing 
a fellowship fund of $5,000 a year for three years. Incidentally, 
the Committee was fully convinced of the wisdom and the bene- 
fit of this contribution. 

At Madison the Committee studied particularly the work’ be- 
ing done in developing new pulping processes not only of woods 
commonly used but also the researches which if successful will 
greatly enlarge the field of raw materials for paper making. 

From Madison the committee went to Appleton, Wis., to 
inspect the Institute of Paper Chemistry which is under the 
able guidance of Dr. Otto Kress. The Institute is a part of 
Lawrence College and was organized to provide graduate 
training to carefully selected students. The committee is of 
the opinion that the American Paper and Pulp Association 
should give the Institute the benefit of its approval and endorse- 
ment at the next annual meeting of the Association. 
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Up to this time the committee has devoted its efforts to ob- 
taining a clear grasp of existing governmental facilities as a 
basis for the formulation of definite suggestions, for the pur- 
pose of bringing about the maximum degree of benefit to the 
industry. The government officials are well disposed towards 
the plan and have assured the committee of their earnest desire 
to shape their efforts towards the paramount interests of the 
paper and pulp industry. 


COST DEPARTMENT MEETINGS’ 


The twenty-fifth semi-annual meeting of the Cost Department 
was marked by excellent attendance and great enthusiasm on the 
part of those present. 

The meeting was held on Tuesday and Wednesday, February 17 
and 18, at the Hotel Pennsylvania in New York City, and the 
opening session began with an address from James A. Reilly, 
chairman of the Special Committee on Uniform Accounting and 
Cost Procedure. 

Following Mr. Reilly’s cordial speech, progress reports were 
given by the Sub-Committees on Balance Sheets and Chart of 
Accounts, Profit and Loss Statements, Materials and Labor. With 
the completion of these the first morning session was adjourned. 

The afternoon session continued with additional progress re- 
ports on Mill Overhead, Indirect Manufacturing Expense, Ad- 
ministrative and Selling Expenses, Fixed Assets, and Standard 
Costs. Discussions on the day’s program were concluded at a 
dinner meeting of members of the Cost Committee and the 
Special Committee on Uniform Accounting Procedure. 

That the industry has been making great progress in the reduc- 
tion of losses by waste was stated by C. M. Baker, Engineer of 
the American Paper and Pulp Association in his discussion of 
waste junk by-products at the Wednesday morning meeting of the 
Cost Association. He said: 

“In 1928 it was pointed out that the industry is losing between 
$6,000,000 and $10,000,000 annually because of ineffective fiber 
utilization. It was then stated that known processes could re- 
cover most of this loss to the financial advantage of the industry. 

“The savings now being made by proper utilization of the waste 
is evidenced by the fact that in one mill making paper board the 
saving in fiber due to the utilization of white water was $25 per 
day plus $75 daily in heat units. There was a substantial saving 
in other chemicals also. 

“To secure this saving personnel must be trained in the use of 
equipment to save what has in the past been a tremendous loss. 
Cost accountants should be active in showing their associates 
how such losses can be accurately computed in dollars and thereby 
spur the industry on to avoid this waste.” 

Other speeches at the Wednesday morning session of the Asso- 
ciation were by C. W. Boyce, of the Pulpwood Department, on 
the topic of “Fundamentals and Company Policy”, and by J. A. 
C. Kavanagh, of the Statistical Department, on the subject “Look- 
ing Backward.” These addresses were followed by a general dis- 
cussion of the ideas contained therein. The Wednesday afternoon 
session consisted of an open forum in which the work of the 
Cost Department was thoroughly analyzed and many new thoughts 
on the subject were introduced for consideration. 


SUPPLY AND EQUIPMENT ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Supply and Equipment Section of 
the American Paper and Pulp Association was held in the East 
Ballroom of the Hotel Pennsylvania during the noon luncheon 
period on Wednesday, February 18. During a short business ses- 
sion, W. N. Wilkinson gave a short talk on the advantages to be 
derived from membership in his association, stressing the fact 
that the association was an affiliation of the American Paper and 
Pulp Association. Secretary Charles W. Boyce also addressed 
the members on the past accomplishments since the association 
was organized and discussed plans now in process which were 
expected to be of exceptional benefit to the association as a whole, 
as well as the members individually. 
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Two additional Directors were elected during the meeting to 
serve for the ensuing year, E. H. Neese, vice-president of the 
Beloit Iron Works, Beloit, Wis., and H. H. Fields, Secretary of 
the Lindsay Wire Weaving Company, of Cleveland, Ohio. 

The speaker of the meeting was Walter Tresckow, assistant 
vice-president of the Central Hanover Bank and Trust Company, 
of New York City. His subject was “The Influence of Time on 
the Human Mind.” His talk proved most interesting as he 
brought into the picture the subject of selling and salesmanship, 
pointing out that the salesman today must assist his prospect in 
visualizing the future with optimism, and necessarily had to base 
his views on recent past accomplishments. He kept strictly away 
from making any prophesies as to when business would have 
fully recovered from the past depression. 

There were about sixty members of the association present at 
the meeting. 


STANDARDIZATION COMMITTEE REPORT 

Protest against the Government as an offender against its own 
campaign for the standardization of commodities was voiced at 
the meeting of the Standardization Committee of the American 
Paper and Pulp Association, Monday afternoon. 

After considerable discussion the committee decided to ask the 
general meeting on Thursday to adopt a resolution asking for 
conferences with Governmental authorities to secure the standard- 
ization of its paper in accordance with the practice being urged 
by its own Department of Commerce. 

The charge was made against the use of a non-standard letter 
head size and it was pointed out that this has caused great 
confusion on the part of the manufacturers of writing paper 
because of the necessity of making special sized paper envelopes, 
carbon paper, file folders and paper in other forms. 

The proposed resolution asks that the authorities of the organ- 
ization seek a conference with the Joint Committee on Paper and 
Printing to secure adherence by this purchasing organization of the 
Government to the Government’s own paper standards. 


WRITING PAPER MANUFACTURERS 

One of the most important meetings during Convention Week 
was that of the Writing Paper Manufacturers Association, which 
was held at the Hotel Pennsylvania on Wednesday. Officers 
elected ofr 1931-1932 were as follows: 

President, Col. B. A. Franklin, Strathmore Paper Company. 

Vice-President In Charge Rag Division, G. S. Morse, Valley 

Paper Company. 
Vice-President In Charge Sulphite Bond Division, Harrison 
Baldwin, Hammermill Paper Company. 

Secretary-Treasurer, E. H. Naylor. 

Members of Executive Committee: Col. B. A. Franklin, G. S. 
Morse, Harrison Baldwin, A. C. Gilbert, Golbert Paper Company, 
J. E. Holmes, Chemical Paper Manufacturing Company, Norman 
Bardeen, Lee Paper Company, and F. A. Leahy, Eastern Manu- 
facturing Company. 


COVER PAPER ASSOCIATION 

The Cover Paper Manufacturers Association held its 58th 
annual meeting at the Hotel Pennsylvania last Tuesday. The 
following officers were elected: 

President, J: B. Shepherd, Peninsular Paper Company, Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich. 

Vice-President, W. H. Howes, Knowlton Brothers Company, 
Watertown, N. Y. 

Secretary-Treasurer, E. H. Naylor, 95 State street, Springfield, 
Mass. 

Members of the Executive Committee: J. B. Shepherd, chair- 
man, W. H. Howes and B. A. Franklin, Strathmore Paper Com- 
pany, Mittineague, Mass. 


SALESMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


Reorganization of the Salesmen’s Association of the Paper In- 
dustry was effected at the annual meeting last Tuesday by an 
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amalgamation of the New York and New England divisions as 
the Eastern Division; and a similar amalgamation of the Miami 
Valley and Chicago Division to be known as the Mid-Western Di- 
vision. The following officers were elected for 1931-1932. 

President, Harold R. Knott, Eastern Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, III. 

Vice-President, Eastern Division, Frank H. Purington, Eastern 
Manufacturing Company, New York. 

Vice-President, Mid-Western Division, Creighton Whiting, 
American Writing Paper Company, Chicago, III. 

These three, together with chairmen of three standing commit- 
tees to be named later by President Knott, will comprise the execu- 
tive committee. 


GUMMED INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION 

Members of the Gummed Industries Association met in Parlor 
A of the Pennsylvania Hotel on Thursday to present suggestions 
for the furtherance of plans for 1931 and to elect officers. The 
association re-elected the following officers: 

President, W. K. Gerbrick, Central Paper Company, Menasha, 
Wis. 

Vice-President, L. A. Bassett, McLaurin-Jones Company, Brook- 
field, Mass. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Douglass A. Crocker, 370 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York. 

Nomination of these officers took place at the morning session 
and the elections were confirmed at the noon meeting. 


TISSUE PAPER ASSOCIATION 


At the annual meeting of the Tissue Paper Manufacturers 
Association, held at the Hotel Pennsylvania on Wednesday 
morning, the following officers were elected: 

President, Austin E. Cofrin, Greenbay, Wis., Fort Howard 
Paper Co. 

Vice-President, M. L. Dinkelspiel, National Paper Products 
Company, New York City. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Herbert Thwaite, New York City. 

Members of Executive Committee: Roger W. Bell, A. P. W. 
Paper Company, Albany, N, Y., and B. F. Picola, Gotham Tissue 
Paper Corporation, New York City. 


AMERICAN WAXED PAPER ASSOCIATION 
The American Waxed Paper Association held four conferences 
of its various divisions during the convention but no election 
was held as its annual election is held in December of each year. 
Business conditions were freely discussed by those present and 
vital problems of the industry were thrashed out. 


NATIONAL SULPHITE MEETING 


The annual meeting of the National Sulphite Paper Manufac- 
turers Association was held in two sessions, one on Wednes- 
day morning and the other in the afternoon, in the foyer of the 
Banquet Hall at the Hotel Pennsylvania. General discussion of 
conditions during the past year took place at both events. 


CARDBOARD MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 

The annual meeting of the Cardboard Manufacturers Associa- 
tion was held on Wednesday in Exhibit No. 3 at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania. A large number of members attended and _par- 
ticipated in a general discussion of conditions in the industry. 


PAPER BAG MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE 
Members of the Paper Bag Manufacturers Institute convened 
on Wednesday morning at the Hotel Pennsylvania, when matters 
of interest to the organization were discussed. In the afternoon 
an open meeting of all paper bag manufacturers was held. 


BRISTOL BOARD MANUFACTURERS 
An interesting meeting of the Bristol Board Manufacturers 
was held at the Pennsylvania Hotel on Wednesday. At this event 
the chief feature was a presentation of business surveys and sub- 
sequent comments on varying treatment of new and old problems. 
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TECHNICAL ASSOCIATION MEETS 


Sixteenth Annual Convention of the Technical Association of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry Is Held at the Pennsylvania Hotel, New York 
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M. A. Krimmel, of the Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa., Is Reelected President for the Ensuing Year 
—Association Is Organized on New Divisional Lines With the Field and Function of Each Committee 
Clearly Defined, Placing Committee Work on a More Efficient Basis—New Members Added in 1930 
Were 176, Making the Association Membership 1,166, the Largest in the History of the Organization. 


making centers of the United States and Canada attended 

the sixteenth annual convention of the Technical Associa- 
tion of the Pulp and Paper Industry at the Pennsylvania Hotel 
in New York, beginning Tuesday and concluding on Thursday. 
President, M. A. Krimmel delivered his annual address as 
follows :— 


RR satis cones oF technical men from all the paper 


President Krimmel’s Address 


According to our articles of organization, it is the duty of 
the president to present at the annual meeting an address on 
subjects which may seem suitable for the occasion. In recent 
years the duty of reporting for the executive committee has been 
included; therefore, I shall present first some thoughts on behalf 
of the executive committee. 

Because of the growth in 
membership, the introduction of 
new classes of members, the 
expansion of association activ- 
ities, and the extension of 
technical work generally in our 
Industry, in recent years, it was 
deemed advisable shortly after 
our last annual meeting to make 
a careful analysis of all phases 
of our association to determine 
to what extent it is accomplish- 
ing its objects. This study of 
past accomplishments, present 
activities, and future projects 
revealed a great deal to which 
we could point with pride, and 
which reflects the excellent work 
done by our predecessors; but 
it also showed weaknesses in 
and the necessity for revision of 
some of the most important 
phases of our activities in order 
to meet present requirements, 
to satisfy the interests of all 
members, and to provide means 
for more active participation in 
the work of the Association by 
a larger number of members. 

Digressing for just a moment 
from this trend of thought, let 
us consider the objects and the 
purposes for our association 
existence. They should be too 
well known to justify mention 
now but the 
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theme is service. Since this is an association composed largely 
of individual members, it might be well to emphasize the point 
that in order to place the association in a position to render 
service to individuals, as well as to corporate and contributing 
members and to the Industry, the individual members must give 
service. Generally speaking we get out of an association just 
about as much as we put into it but it is a function of the 
officers and members of the executive committee to provide 
opportunities for individual members to serve. 

Committee work has always been recognized as the backbone 
of our association. Upon investigation of this phase of our 
activity we found that our committees were not providing for 
the interests of all of our members. That in many cases the 
duties of the committees were not clearly defined. That there 
was considerable duplication of effort. That we did not have a 
well balanced committee organ- 
ization. It was evident from 
replies to roll call questionnaires 
in which members are asked to 
designate their chief interests 
that we have groups interested 
and actively engaged in the 
following: Management, Engin- 
eering, Raw Material Studies, 
Operating, Testing, and Research 
and Development. Therefore, it 
seemed desirable to base any 
reorganization plan on_ these 
groups. 

Your executive committee 
spent two days working together 
on the committee problem, and 
the result was the divisional and 
committee organization which 
has already been put into oper- 
ation. It is hardly necessary to 
spend any time in a lengthy 
description of it, This was done 
in a very good article by Secre- 
tary Macdonald which appeared 
in the August 14, 1930 issue of 
the Paper TRADE JouRNAL. It 
has been published in circular 
form and every TAPPI-ist 
should become familiar with it. 
However, the outstanding 
features are worthy of some 
emphasis. There is a working 
organization for each field of 
interest. Committees are proper- 
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functions of each committee are clearly defined. Committee work 
is placed on a more efficient basis. 

Divisional and committee chairmen were carefully selected with 
the thought in mind that chairmen of committees should be future 
divisional chairmen, and that divisional chairmen should be 
logical candidates for positions on the executive committee so that 
in this body we would have representatives of the various groups, 
as well as the different geographical centers. We believe that 
our annual meetings especially will be favorably affected with 
this type of organization. Instead of a series of committee 
meetings there will be divisions, meeting separately or jointly. 

Committee reports at meetings will deal primarily with the 
developments in the respective fields and reports of this sort should 
add much to the success of the meeting. Programs can be better 
planned. In this connection the divisional chairmen constitute 
a committee with the vice-president of the association as chair- 
man to generally supervise the activities of the various divisions 
and to assist the Secretary in the arrangement of programs for 
the meetings. 

New Charters 


At the fall meeting Article Ten on Sections of our Articles 
of Organization was amended as proposed. Since then a charter 
has been granted to the Lake States Section with headquarters at 
Menasha, Wis. A very active group from a well known paper 
making center is ready to petition for a charter. Interest along 
this line is active in several other localities. Your executive 
committee feels that local sections are of great value to the 
association. They spread TAPPI activities and influence and 
help to build up membership. Frankly, we would like to see 
more sections organized and established. The changes in the 
Articles of Organization were made to encourage the formation 
of sections on a sound basis but it is not our intention to request 
organization in any locality. The desire for such a thing and 
the interest in it must be local. 

One of our problems has been to keep our Articles of Organ- 
ization in pace with the developments of the association. We 
fully realize that frequent changes in governing laws and policies 
are not desirable. For this reason we have given careful con- 
sideration to the necessity for revision and being satisfied on that 
point we then gave much thought to a revision which we hope 
will be adequate for our needs for the next few years at least. 
We ask your careful study of the proposed changes when they 
are presented. 


International Relations 


Your attention has often been called to the fact that technical 
men from other countries are included in our membership. We 
value these members and respect the International aspect that they 
give to our association. That the respect is mutual is evidenced 
by invitations, received last year, to attend the installation of the 
Wood Research Institute at the Forestry High School, Ebers- 
walde, Germany, and the twenty-fifth anniversary meeting of 
Verein der Zellstoff und Papier Chemiker und Ingenieure at 
Berlin. Unfortunately, we were unable to have a delegate at 
Eberswalde but the Association was represented at the Berlin 
meeting by Dr. Bjarne Johnsen. 

We realize that it is dangerous to single out any committees 
for special commendation of their work. Nevertheless, when we 
consider the work of the Committee on Abstracts and Bibliography, 
so ably headed by Dr. C. J. West of the National Research Council, 
some special comment does seem justified and we believe you 
will approve of this word of appreciation to Dr. West and his 
associates. 

The Chicago Century of Progress Committee, headed by Allen 
Abrams, will not be fully appreciated for a year or two. This 
committee has accomplished much working under a handicap and 
it deserves and needs the support of the American Paper and 
Pulp Association. 

It will no doubt interest many of you to learn that the American 


Society for Testing Materials, which association enjoys a national 
as well as international reputation for the development of excellent 
standards for testing, will form a standing committee for paper, 
In their communications with us on this subject, A.S.T.M. 
recognized the very good work which has been done on paper 
testing by TAPPI and we are confident that our methods will 


play a very important part in their Committee work. They 
solicited our approval and support of their program. Your 
executive committee recommends that we support A.S.T.M. 


program and assist them in every way possible. 

We have received further recognition from A.S.T.M. in the 
form of a request to have TAPPI represented on their Committee 
A-10 on iron-chromium, chromium nickel and related alloys, 
Mr. J. D. Miller, chairman of our Materials of Construction 
Committee was appointed to this position. 

The Optical Society of America through Lloyd A. Jones, 
president, invited us to send delegates to a preliminary conference 
to consider the formation of an inter-society committee to deal 
with the question of color specification. Such requests from 
other societies are tangible indications of their opinion of our 
association. 

Manual On Standard Testing 


Upon the recommendation by L. C. Reynolds, chairman of the 
Management Methods Committee, we are seriously considering 
the preparation of a TAPPI manual on standard testing methods 
and standard practices. It would probably include also articles 
of organization, policies and regulations governing standing com- 
mittees, committee organization, local section organization, policies 
regarding papers for presentation, and procedure at meetings, 
No doubt the manual would prove very valuable, but would require 
a great deal of work in its preparation. If it is done, we shall 
need some good suggestions in connection with publication of it. 

Secretary Macdonald in his report will give you a record of 
the accomplishments during the past year, together with a state- 
ment of membership and finances which should enable you to 
share our opinion that our association is sound and making dis- 
tinct progress. Further evidence of this will become apparent as 
development and progress reports are presented by committees 
at the general session Wednesday afternoon. 


Criticism Welcomed 


The executive committee wants to be considered as a repre- 
senting, as well as a governing body. We welcome criticism and 
suggestions for the betterment of the association. So that all 
may know what is going on within this committee and so that 
we can better represent your interests, provisions will be made 
to present our problems throughout the year. 

In presenting these thoughts for the executive committee I 
do not feel that I have done justice to the quantity and quality 
of work done by this group during the past year. The business 
of this committee is increasing constantly which makes it necessary 
for members to devote much time to association affairs. I feel 
that the men on this committee were particularly generous with 
their time during the year and that they have produced worth- 
while results. 

Upon behalf of the executive committee I want to thank all 
Divisional and Committee Chairmen and the many committee 
men who have served well and contributed much to a very 
successful year. Also, to express appreciation to the PAPER TRADE 
Journat for their splendid cooperation. Personally, I want to 
thank the members of the executive committee for their support 
and efforts, and particularly Secretary Macdonald. His task 
is by no means easy but his efforts are reflected in the standing 
of the TAPPI, especially in a financial way. Mr. Macdonald 
is also our treasurer and much credit is due him for the 
splendid financial condition of the association. I know you will 
permit me to thank him and the members of the executive 
committee on your behalf. 

As president, I have a few subjects which I would like to 
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present for your consideration at this time. As is the case in 
other industries today, the pulp and paper industry is faced with 
the necessity of improving quality, reducing costs, and develop- 
ing new lines and products. Perhaps the most immediate need 
in many cases is orders but that is not the ultimate solution. 
Technically trained men and research are needed to meet the 
demands. The logical question to ask is “What is TAPPI doing 
to méet this situation?” The answer, judging from the length 
of it, is rather impressive For at least ten years we have had 
committees working extensively on programs of training in and 
for the industry. The text books on the Manufacture of Pulp 
and Paper resulted from the efforts of the joint Vocational 
Education Committee of the Industry of Canada and United States. 
We have a joint Education Committee of A.P.P.A., American 
Paper and Pulp Mill Superintendents Association and TAPPI and 
a Committee on Education cf TAPPI at the present time. Excel- 
lent work -has been done, is being done now, and should be 
continued but has this program supplied highly trained technical 
men very much needed in the industry? It has not because it 
was not intended to do so. 

In my opinion the logical step in this direction was taken when 
the Wisconsin mills under the leadership of good technical men 
such as Ernst Mahler and Clarke Everest, installed the Institute of 
Paper Chemistry at Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis. This is not 
being said with any intention of favoring the Institute, to lessen 
the support of or to react unfavorably on the long established and 
well known courses in pulp and paper making at University of 
Syracuse, University of Maine and University of Wisconsin. 
These institutions have developed very good men who are needed 
in the industry, and they will 
continue to develop well trained 
men if their present scholastic 
standards are maintained. The 
support of the courses at these 
schools should be _ continued 
without abatement but the Insti- 
tute of Paper Chemistry should 
also receive the support of all the 
mills in the industry and of 
TAPPI. 

What is TAPPI doing about 
research? The answer to this 
is gratifying. In conjunction 
with the American Paper and 
Pulp Association we are spon- 
soring a _ three-year research 
fellowship at the Forest Products 
Laboratory. The excellent re- 
sults obtained thus far have fully 
justified this action. I think it 
is correct to say that we have, 
as members of our association, 
a majority of the research people 
of the industry, and of the 
government and scholastic insti- 
tutions who are engaged in pulp 
and paper mill problems. We 
have contact through some of 
our members with work being 
done on the fundamental raw 
material of our industry in the 
Cellulose Division of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society. A con- 
siderable portion of the work 
of some of our committees 
involves research. Over a period 
of years we have had advisory 
committees on research for the 
Pulp and Paper Section of the 
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Bureau of Standards and the Forest Products Laboratory. Two 
years ago TAPPI recommended to the American Paper and 
Pulp Association that there be one Central Research Advisory 
Committee to coordinate research on pulp and paper being con- 
ducted by the various government and scholastic institutions. 
This Committee of the American Paper and Pulp Association, 
consisting of TAPPI members, is now functioning, and after 
the results of its efforts become known, I am sure that this will 
be marked as a forward step in the research program. We, as 
an association, can help the research cause by guiding it into 
proper channels. Through the Central Research Committee; 
problems of a fundamental nature which are of general interest 
and value to the industry should be presented to government and 
scholastic institutions. Some method should be established to 
prevent false conceptions of research and to properly represent 
its value to the industry. 

Before leaving the subject of research it seems appropriate 
to commend the work being done for the industry by the Govern- 
ment institutions. To those of us who are familiar with the 
work of the Forest Products Laboratory, it was particularly 
pleasing to learn of the appropriation to expand their activities 
and improve their facilities. 


Pacific Coast Section 


I am greatly indebted to the association for an interesting and 
inspiring trip last fall to the West Coast where I had the pleasure 
of meeting and addressing the members of the Pacific Coast 
Section. The meeting was well attended and there was intense 
interest displayed in committee work. While this is still a young 
section, they have problems al- 
ready with which they will need 
TAPPI support. The pulp and 
paper industry on the West 
Coast is comparatively young, 
and one gets some wonderful 
impressions from a visit to the 
mills. The technical men are 
pioneering in certain respects, 
certainly in connection with the 
chief raw  material—Western 
hemlock. Here one finds mills 
modern to the nth degree in 
which are incorporated the ideas 
gained from years of experience 
in pulp and paper making, and 
it would seem that there would 
be no technical problems in 
engineering and chemistry but 
that ‘is not the case. The 
technical man has_ problems 
galore and he is making good 
progress in meeting and solving 
them. 

The thoughts I want to leave 
with you about the West Coast 
are that the pulp and paper 
industry out there is a part of 
our industry and that the Pacific 
Coast Section is a vital and 
necessary part of TAPPI. As 
such their association technical 
problems become to a certain 
extent our problems and they 
should receive consideration in 
the research programs of the 
government institutions. It be- 
hooves us to find some means 
to better span the distance gap 
to facilitate mutual rendering of 
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service between TAPPI members on the West Coast and the 
association. 
Technical Men Busy 

The bad business and economic situation, which seems to be 
about over, apparently has had but little effect on technical men— 
at least not on TAPPI-ists. Secretary Macdonald’s list of 
positions wanted is not alarmingly large and I have not observed 
any TAPPI-ists selling apples on the sidewalks of New York. 
It is during depressions that technical and research work is often 
put on the balance. Good quality of technical work can not only 
justify itself but also prove itself indispensable. However, in 
some cases it is just as necessary for the technical man to know 
how to prove the value and necessity of his: work as it is to 
know how to do it. Of course, these remarks are addressed 
principally to the younger men of the association but I am sure 
that we are all very much interested in maintaining a high 
standard of technical work for the good of the association 
generally and anything that can be said or done to keep up 
and improve quality is in order. 

In our association work we all have a wonderful opportunity 
to serve our respective professions and our industry and to 
accomplish collectively what it would be impossible to attain 
individually; but the collective result is largely influenced and 
affected by the individual effort. There are many ways in which 
the individual can serve his association but it is principally by 
using the means provided by the association. You should know 
your association and carry your full share of individual responsi- 
bility in connection with it. You can help by actively serving on 
committees, by attending meetings and participating in them, by 
contributing to the literature and by giving ideas. 

In this address I have attempted to cover the most important 
phases of the work of the Executive Committee to give you an 
insight into some of our problems so that you would have a better 
appreciation of our accomplishments and of what we are doing. 
I hope I have partially succeeded, at least, in impressing the 
thoughts that all members have opportunities to serve TAPPI 
and that there is still much for all to do. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER 
R. G. Macdonald, secretary-treasurer presented the following 
report. 
Although 1930 has been marked as a year of poor business 
conditions the Technical Association has continued to increase 
in membership and to improve its internal organization. 


Membership 

In 1930 there were 176 new members elected. On December 31, 
1930 our total membership was 1,166, of which there were 755 
active members, 302 associates and 109 juniors. Sixty nine 
members resigned or were dropped from our membership. There 
were 11 corporate members added to our roster and 47 companies 
became contributing members. Our corporate membership is 
now 92. 

The associaticn regrets to lose through death, the following 
members : 

R. M. Adams, Amthor Testing Instrument Company 


C. B. Barton, The Brown Company 

C. B. Brooksbank, Cherry River Paper Company 

E. B. Cowles, American Engineering Company 

C. A. Jobson, New York and Pennsylvania Company 


A. F. McCoy, A. P. W. Paper Company 
W. F. Robertson, Robertson Company 

T. H. Savery, Jr., Chicago, III. 

Corporate Members 

The corporate members that have joined the Technical Associa- 
tion in 1930 are as follows: 

Steinhagen & Saenger, Warsaw, Poland 

Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Company, Everett, Wash. 

Longview Fibre Company, Longview, Wash. 
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United Paper Mills, Copenhagen, Denmark 

The Upson Company, Lockport, N. Y. 

Fraser Companies, Edmundston, N. B. 

California Fruit Wrapping Mills, Pomona, Cal. 

Papeteries Navarre, Paris, France 

E. B. Eddy Company, Ltd. Hull, P. Q. 

Hopper Paper Company, Taylorville, Ill. 

Clyde Paper Company, Ltd., Rutherglen, Scotland 

Contributing Members 

At the last annual meeting of the association our articles of 
organization were amended to include in our membership com- 
panies not engaged in the manufacture of pulp or paper. Our 
charter contributing members are as follows: 

Edgar Brothers Company, Metuchen, N. J. 

Midwest-Fulton Machine Company, Dayton, 

Beloit Iron Works, Beloit, Wis. 

Fitchburg Duck Mills, Fitchburg, Mass. 

S. M. Langston Company, Camden, N. J. 

M. Gottesman & Co., New York, N. Y. 

Downingtown Manufacturing Company, Downingtown, Pa. 

English China Clays Company, New York, N. Y. 

Cameron Machine Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Noble & Wood Machine Company, Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 

Black-Clawson Company, Hamilton, Ohio 

Moore & White Paper Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

John W. Bolton & Sons, Lawrence, Mass. 

Pusey & Jones Corporation, Wilmington, Del. 

Magnuson Products Corporation, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

William A. Hardy & Sons Company, Fitchburg, Mass. 

F. C. Huyck & Sons, Albany, N. Y. 

Huron Milling Company, Boston, Mass. 

Lagerloef Trading Company, New York, N. Y. 

Minton Vacuum Dryer Corporation, Greenwich, Conn. 

Farnsworth Company, Conshohocken, Pa. 

Lindsay Wire Weaving Company, Cleveland, Ohio 

Texas Gulf Sulphur Company, New York, N. Y. 

Filtration Engineers, Inc., Newark, N. J. 

E. D. Jones Sons & Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 

American Engineering Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Dorr Company, New York, N. Y. 

Johns-Manville, New York, N. Y. 

International Bleaching Corporation, New York, N. Y. 

Penberthy Injector Company, Detroit, Mich. 

- Walworth Company, New York, N. Y. 

Eastwood Corporation, Belleville, N. J. 

Staley Sales Corporation, Decatur, IIl. 

Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company, E. Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

National Aluminate Corporation, Chicago, IIl. 

Wm. Cabble Excelsior Wire Manufacturing Company, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

R. T. Vanderbilt Company, New York, N. Y. 

Foreign Paper Mills, New York, N. Y. 

Foxboro Company, Foxboro, Mass. 

Stanco, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Dilts Machine Company Fulton, N. Y. 

Paper Makers Chemical Corporation, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

International Nickel Company, New York, N. Y. 

The Norton Company, Worcester, Mass. 

The Texas Company, New York, N. Y. 

Allen-Sherman-Hoff, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Vacuum Oil Company, New York, N. Y. 

Maine Electric Company, Portland, Me. 


Ohio 


Special Reports 


The popularity of the association special inquiries and reports 
continues to increase and their value is considerable inasmuch as 
the data furnished in most cases have come from the most 
competent individuals in the industry who have been generous 
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and accurate. Most of the reports issued have been commended 
by those to whom the information was particularly helpful. One 
report, in particular, entitled, “Cracking of Fourdrinier Wires,” 
was reprinted by the Wire Cloth Manufacturers Association and 
given wide distribution by that organization. 

The problems presented deal with practical manufacturing details 
and are initiated by individuals in mills who are encountering 
difficulties. A large proportion of the replies come from practical 
operating men, some of whom are not members of the association. 
Everyone who contributes information of merit receives a complete 
transcript of the replies. The company members are also entitled 
to receive them in consequence of the financial support given by 
them to the association. 

It is particularly interesting to note that an increasing number 
oi the inquiries are being handled for the paper board and coated 
paper industry. This indicates that these branches of the industry 
are catching up with the procession and are becoming increasingly 
conscious of the fact that there is much opportunity for im- 
proving manufacturing methods by the proper exchange of 
technical information 

Following are the titles of the Special Reports issued in 1930: 

1. No. 129—Paint for Sulphite Mill Interior 

2. No. 130—Washing, Screening and Thickening Soda and 

Sulphate Pulp 

3. No. 131—Bleaching Methods and Equipment 

4. No. 132—Sulphite Digester Lining Thickness 

5. No. 133—Construction Materials in Sulphite Mills 

6. No. 134—Sheet Pulp Characteristics 

7. No. 135—Scale Fermation on Fourdrinier Wire 

8. No. 136—Obtaining Opacity in Sulphite Paper 

9. No. 137—Sulphite Digester Sizes and Pulp Quality 
10. No. 138—Mechanical Deformation of Paper 
11. No. 139—Position of Slice on Fourdrinier 
12. No. 140—Embrittlement of Paper Filled Supercalender Rolls 
13. No. 141—Cracking of Fourdrinier Wires 
14. No. 142—Aeid or Alkaline Stock for Beating 
15. No. 143—Hard Cockles in Loft Dried Paper 
16. No. 144—Container Liner Stuff Preparation 
17. No. 145—Chip Screen Operating Data 
18. No. 146—Granite or Brass Top First Press Rolls 
19. No. 147—Trimming of Box or Container Boards on or off 

Paper Machines 
20. No. 148—Paper Machine Felt Specifications 

21. No. 149—Paper Coating Machine Difficulty 

22. No. 150—Pitting of Soda Pulp Digesters 


Fall Meeting 


The Technical Association held its fall meeting at Erie, Pa. 
m September 3-5, 1930. About 300 attended and much credit is 
due to the local committee under the chairmanship of Henry F. 
Obermanns, general superintendent of the Hammermill Paper 
Company, for the excellent program presented. A complete report 
if the meeting appeared in the Paper TrapE JourNAL of 
September 11, 1930. 


Articles of Organization Changes 


At the Erie meeting the articles of organization of the associa- 
tion were amended to provide for the organization of local 
sections. Of particular interest among the changes were provisions 
creating affiliated members and the establishment of a program 
of section financing. Affiliated members are associate members 
f the section but receive no membership rights in the Technical 
Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry. 


Employment 


The use of the association headquarters as an employment 
exchange for superintendents, engineers and chemists has expanded 
considerably and a very large number of men obtained employment. 
[: is believed that these services can be greatly extended and 
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it is hoped that pulp and paper mill executives will use the 
association as one of the mediums for obtaining competent 
employes. A large proportion of the men for whom employment 
was obtained were not members of the association but no charges 
were made for these services. It has been gratifying to observe 
that at no time during the year were there many members 
unemployed and it was much easier to obtain employment for 
members than for non-members. 


Publications 


The Paper TRADE JouRNAL continues to be the officially 
recognized medium for the publication of its papers, abstracts 
and important news items. The cooperation of the Paper TRADE 
JourNAL and its editor, Henry J. Berger with the Technical 
Association is appreciated. In addition to contributing a minimum 
of ten pages weekly to the exclusive use of the association the 
Journal has been very generous in furnishing reprints of papers 
published as well as the preprints of papers for the annual and 
fall meetings. In the preparation of Technical Asscéiation 
Papers the Lockwood Trade Journal Company extends to us the 
facilities of its entire publishing organization and in addition 
gives a substantial financial contribution to our work. For this 
we are indebted to George S. Macdonald, owner of the Lockwood 
Trade Journal Company. The cover stock for Technical Associa- 
tion Papers, Series XIII was kindly donated by the Bogalusa 
Paper Company. 

The demand for Paper Testing Methods made a reprinting 
necessary. The other books previously published by the associa- 
tion include Bibliography of Paper Making 1900-1928, Paper- 
making Materials, and the Chemistry of the Sulphite Process, 
which are in fair demand but there are copies still available. 


Forest Products Laboratory Fellowship 


The three-year fellowship at the Forest Products Laboratory 
which is being partially supported by the Technical Association 
is now in its second year. Randall H. Doughty outlines the 
present status of the research problem in his paper entitled, “The 
Relation of Fibre Properties to Sheet Properties,” presented at 
the annual meeting this year. 


Cooperative Efforts 


The Technical Association continues to be represented on the 
Joint Educational Committee with the A. P. P. A. and the A. P. 
P. M. S. A., the Joint Textbooks Committee with the Canadian 
Pulp and Paper Association, the Joint Committee on Approved 
Pulp Testing Chemists with the A. P. P: A. and the Association 
of Wood Pulp Importers, the Central Research Committee of the 
A. P. P. A. and on some of the American Society of Testing 
Materials Committees. 

The Technical Association is a member of the American Institute 
of Testing Materials and has been represented on its committee 
D-8 on Bituminous Waterproofing and Roofing Materials by C. E. 
Libby of the New York State College of Forestry, Syracuse, 
N. Y. By invitation the association has recently become a member 
of the A. S. T. M. Committee A-10 on Iron-Chromium, Iron- 
Chromium Nickel and Related Alloys. J. D. Miller of the York 
Haven Paper Company and chairman of the Technical Association 
Materials of Construction Committee will be our representative. 
The association was also asked to lend its support to the forma- 
tion of a committee to deal with testing methods and specifications 
for papers It is expected that such a committee will limit its 
interest to papers of engineering use. Some papers of this class 
that have already received attention are electrical insulating and 
condenser tissue 

We have also cooperated with the American Scandinavian 
Foundation. During the year all the American fellows have 
returned to the United States and there is now one Swedish 
fellow at the Bogalusa Paper Company. 

Upon special invitation the Technical Association was repre- 
sented at the twenty-fifth anniversary meeting of the Verein der 
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Zellstoff und Papier Chemiker und Ingenieure at Berlin, Germany, 
in December. Our representative was Bjarne Johnsen of the 
Hammermill Paper Company. Paul Koenig of the International 
Paper Company was also present. 

Lake States Section 

On October 17 the Lake States Section 
Association was organized at Menasha, Wis. Allen Abrams, 
Joseph Slater and the secretary were present. Considerable time 
at this meeting was devoted to writing the by-laws of the section. 
The first chairman of the section is G. K. Hill of the Gilbert 
Paper Company. Otto Kress of the Institute of Paper Chemistry 
is vice-chairman and George Hrubecky of the John Strange Paper 
Company is secretary. The by-laws were submitted to the 
executive committee for approval and a formal charter was issued 
to the section on January 5, 1931. 

The section is holding meetings monthly at Menasha and several 
of the presented papers have been published. The attendance 
at the meetings has been good and it is expected that the associa- 
tion will grow considerably as a result of the sections activities. 


of the Technical 


Pacific Section 

Our section in the Pacific northwestern states has completed 
another excellent year, having held meetings at Longview, Wash. 
and Portland, Ore. The officers until October were R. S. Wert- 
heimer, Longview Fibre Company, Chairman; Ralph Reid of St. 
Helens Pulp and Paper Company, vice-chairman and Dr. H. K. 
Benson of the University, secretary. The officers elected at the 
October meeting at Portland, include C. W. Morden, Portland, 
Oregon, chairman; I. H. Andrews of Powell River Company, Ltd., 
vice-chairman, and M. W. Black of the Inland Empire Paper 
Company, secretary. 

The Portland meeting was devoted almost entirely to organizing 
its committee work to parallel that of the association. 

Divisional Organization 

A complete description of the new divisional plan of organiza- 
tion of the assaciation has appeared in the trade journals. Under 
this plan the distinctive interests of our members are considered. 
These include management, engineering, raw materials, operation, 
testing, research and development. Appropriate committees have 
been formed in each division and their respective fields of work 
have been carefully defined. The response of our members to 
putting this organization into effect has been excellent and a good 
start has been made. It is expected that the next few years will 
witness many worthwhile contributions to the knowledge of pulp 
and papermaking as a result of the committee program which is 
now under way. 

Of particular interest in the new divisional scheme is the plan 
to have each committee report annually the important developments 
that take place in its special field of interest. Some of the 
committees have presented excellent reports at this year’s annual 
meeting. 

New Committees 

Under the new divisional plan it has been necessary to bring 
several committees into being. In the management division the 
new education committee replaces the training for the industry 
committee and has a broader field in which to work. A com- 
mittee on management methods and one on patents has also been 
added and the waste committee has been retained. 

In the engineering division have been assembled the heat and 
power committee and the materials of construction committee and 
a new committee on equipment has been formed. The latter is 
composed of consulting engineers and equipment builders who are 
expected to keep the industry informed concerning improvements 
made in machinery and other types of equipment. 

The raw materials division is new and its object is to study 
sources, storage, economics and specifications of fibrous and 
non-fibrous materials. An excellent report relating to the non- 
fibrous materials has been prepared by Arthur C. Dreshfield 
for the past year. The committee on fibrous raw materials for 
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1930 has been engaged in continuing the work begun by the fine 
and special paper committee of 1929. Since this work is not 
within the scope of the committee’s activities as defined by the 
executive committee it will hereafter be handled by other 
committees 

The operating division includes the old committees on mechan- 
ical pulping, alkaline pulping, acid pulping, and stuff preparation, 
New committees include those on the preparation of fibrous and 
non-fibrous materials, finishing, processing and converting and 
paper manufacture. The finishing, 
committee is at present limiting its attention to the problems of 
coated paper manufacture. 

The new paper manufacture committee is devoting its attention 
to paper machine parts and has made reports this year on felt 


processing and converting 


operation and suction press rolls. 

The testing division includes the former committee on pulp 
testing, paper testing and non-fibrous materials testing and in 
addition a committee has been formed to deal with the testing 
of wood, rags, straw, old papers, etc. 

The research and development division includes the previous 
existing committees on abstracts and bibliography and the special 
committee on permanence and durability. A new committee on 
use requirements of pulp and paper has been added. 


Acknowledgment 


The secretary has received a great amount of assistance from 
many members and has been grateful to receive it. The prevail- 
ing spirit of good will that exists within the association has made 
possible the many accomplishments in the past year and assures 
success for the immediate future. 


TECHNICAL ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 


President, M. A. Krimmel, Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, 
Pa.; Vice-President, Allen Abrams, Marathon Paper Mills Com- 
pany, Rothschild, Wis.; Secretary-Treasurer, R. G. Macdonald, 
370 Lexington avenue New York. . 

Executive Committee: M. A. Krimmel, chairman; Allen Abrams, 
Marathon Paper Mills Company, Rothschild, Wis.; G. N. Collins, 
International Paper Company, New York; J. S. Bates, Price Bros. 
& Co., Ltd., Quebec, P. Q.; R. Bell-Irving, Powell River Com- 
pany, Powell River, B. C.; C.-C. Heritage, Oxford Paper Company, 
Rumford, Me; W. O. Johnson, Strathmore Paper Company, 
Woronoro, Mass.; J. H. Slater, Escanaba Paper Company, Esca- 
naba, Mich.; J. F. Rhoades, Mead Corporation, Chillicothe, Ohio; 
R. G. Macdonald, New York. 


TO CONFER ON WASTE PAPER 


A committee representative of the Paperboard Industry and 
representing various sections of the country has been appointed 
by the Paperboard Industries Association to confer with a 
similar committee representing the Waste Paper Division of the 
National Association of Waste Material Dealers, Inc. The 
purpose of the conference is to consider matters connected with 
the waste paper industry, which are believed to be of interest 
and importance to the members of both Associations. 

The Conference referred to above will take place sometime 
following the Annual meeting of both Associations which occur 
during the week of March 16. 


NORWEGIAN PULP PRODUCTION IN 193u 

Estimates of production by Norwegian mills manufacturing 
chemical pulp, place the output of bleached sulphite for sale dur- 
ing last year at 160,000 metric tons as against 150,700 tons in 1929; 
unbleached sulphite during this period declined from 133,600 tons 
to 127,000 tons while unbleached sulphate or kraft pulp dropped 
from 24,900 tons to 22,000 tons. 

To these quantities there should be added a total of 134,500 
tons in 1929 and 125,000 tons in 1930 for home use, bringing th« 
total production of these grades to 443,700 tons and 434,000 tons 
respectively. 
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Technical Association Papers and Reports 


Presented at the Annual Convention of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry at the 
Pennsylvania Hotel, New York, February 16-19, 1931—Representative Men of the Pulp and 


Paper Industry Discuss Numerous Important Problems of Timely Interest. 


The Steam Accumulator in The Board Mill * 


By N. H. Sandberg? 


The steam accumulator in conjunction with a high pressure 
power plant has many advantages. There are, however, certain 
conditions that must be taken into consideration when working 
out the heat balance of the plant to make the use of an accumu- 
lator a profitable investment. In Fig. 1 we find the original heat 
balance worked out for the Waldorf Paper Products Company’s 
high pressure power plant installed in 1929. This heat balance was 
based on an hourly average requirement for 225 ton daily produc- 
tion. It was at the time felt that conditions as outlined in Fig. 1 
could be maintained and a steam accumulator with a capacity of 
12,000 cubic feet was purchased 


make-up steam for process work direct from the boiler. This 
additional amount of steam is made up through the reducing 
valves marked P.R.V. to the accumulator where it is de-super- 
heated, together with the exhaust steam from the d. c. turbine. For 

this purpose cold raw water is introduced into the accumulator. 
During troublesome periods on the paper machine, short shut- 
downs for felt changes or drier breaks, the electric and steam loads 
get off balance. It is during periods of this kind that the electric 
load greatly exceeds the steam load, and the surplus steam from 
the turbines is stored in the accumulator. At any time this condi- 
tion extends over one-half 


and installed. From this illus- 
tration it is apparent that all 
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hour it is usually possible to 
readjust the electric load 
before the storage capacity of 
the accumulator has been de- 


d. c. unit is delivered to the 
accumulator while the steam 
used for the generation of the 
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a. c. current is exhausted 

directly into the process steam 
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To get the full benefit from 2 

the accumulator it is essential + 
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pleted. No high pressure 
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admitted to the accumulator on 
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x paper on the machine is started 
3 again we have a rapid increase 
8 in demand for process steam. 


This sudden demand for steam 


that the steam required for 
power production must always 
be less than the average pro- 
cess steam demand. A suf- 
ficient pressure differential be- 
tween the turbine exhaust and 
the process steam is necessary 
to allow the accumulator pres- 
sure to vary between these two 
pressures. This gives the ac- 
cumulator storage or steam re- 
leasing capacity and will under 
such conditions maintain a 
proper balance between the fu, 
process steam and the electric 
energy required. It has already 
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is furnished by the steam re- 
lease in the accumulator by 
allowing the pressure to drop 
back into normal range. 

If properly installed and the 
heat balance similar to the one 
outlined in Fig. 1 is maintained 
the steam accumulator will un- 
doubtedly perform the follow- 
ing functions: 

Reduction of Installed 
Boiler Capacity 

With the accumulator it is 
possible to even out the peaks 
in the steam demand on the 
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duction in boiler capacity. This 
also improves the overall ef- 
ficiency of the boiler as it per- 
mits practically constant firing. 
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Fic. 2 
Cost distribution of the new power plant 
sure within a certain range. When the accumulator pres- 
sure drops below a certain point the firing is increased and the 
pressure of a boiler is raised over 640 pounds. At this point the 
overflow valve automatically opens and admits live steam into the 
accumulator. On the other hand when the accumulator pressure 
has worked up near the high range the firing is decreased and the 
boiler pressure is allowed to drop below 640 pounds and the over- 
flow valve closes. This makes it possible to maintain practically 
a constant boiler pressure. When the load on the turbines is sud- 
denly decreased no steam is wasted by the safety valves popping 
as when the pressure reaches 640 pounds the steam passes into the 
accumulator through the overflow valve until the firing can be 
sufficiently reduced. 
Stabilization of Process Steam Pressure 

One of the most important functions of the accumulator in the 
board mill is the stabilization of pressure and the de-superheating 
of the make-up steam. If an exhaust pressure on the turbines oi 
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75 pounds gauge and the process steam pressure of 44 pounds is 
maintained as outlined in Fig. 1, it is possible to allow the accumu- 
lator pressure to vary within close limits of these two pressures 
and still maintain a constant pressure on the process steam. This 
insures the maximum drying capacity as well as uniform drying 
and improved quality on the paper machines. 

Elimination of Stand-by Power 

While this feature of the accumulator would only apply to a 
plant without any auxiliary power service for starting up in case 
of a forced shut-down, the Waldorf Paper Products Company's 
boiler room is entirely motorized with the exception of one boiler 
feed pump, In case of a shutdown on the a. c. turbine, all the 
boiler room apparatus would go down and without some outside 
source of power it would be impossible to start the boiler again. 
With the accumulator at an average pressure and the use of a low 
pressure turbine on one boiler feed pump and one pulverizer, it is 
possible to operate with steam from the accumulator a sufficient 
length of time to get the a. c. turbine back on the line again. It 
has been possible for the Waldorf Paper Products Company to 
eliminate a stand-by service contract which has resulted in a con- 
siderable saving. It is considered that the last mentioned feature 
of the accumulator is most important during the winter months 
when steam is required for heating the plant as in event of a 
forced shutdown of the boiler the accumulator will supply heating 
steam for several hours or until the spare boiler unit could be put 
into service. 

Referring again to the Waldorf installation shown in Fig. 1. 
The heat balance was arrived at from the average requirements 
ior 1928. The additional capacity for future expansion provided 
for in the new plant was based on the 1928 ratio between steam 
and power required per ton of paper. The additional tonnage 
taken on with the completion of the plant was mostly high grade 
and light weight boards requiring a great deal more power for 
stock preparation while very little additional exhaust steam was 
needed. This, of course, materially affected the operating condi- 
tions in the new plant. The situation was further aggravated by 
an increase in power demand by other departments. These depart- 
ments have no use for process steam except for heating in the 
cold season. The results were that the entire plant was thrown 
off balance, the electric load had exceeded the steam load, and the 
proper pressure differential of the turbine exhaust and the process 
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Schematic arrangement of the equipment 
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Closeup of the automatic accumulator control valves. 


steam could no longer be maintained without exhausung to the 
atmosphere. In order to reduce the volume of the exhaust steam 
it was necessary to drop the back pressure of the d. c. unit to 55 
pounds and the process steam to 40 pounds gauge. This, of course, 
practicall¢ eliminated the steam storage feature of the accumu- 
lator, but nevertheless it was left in service to maintain constant 
process steam pressure. It was further necessary to equip one o1 
the boiler feed pumps with a low pressure condensing turbine re- 
placing the 300 h. p. induction motor which was originally installed. 
This turbine takes steam at the throttle at 40 pounds gauge and 
with a vacuum of 28 inches absolute maintained in the condenser, 
has a water rate of about 35 pounds. By this installation the 
boiler room auxiliary load was reduced over 200 k.w. and made it 
possible to generate an additional 300 k.w. on the a. c. unit as the 
steam required for that amount can be condensed through the low 
pressure turbine. In other words, it increased the generating ca- 
pacity 500 k.w. in proportion to the original arrangement. 

When the production in the mill can not be scheduled to balance 
the power plant which usually occurs when light weight paper is 
made on both paper machines the power plant avails itself of the 
low pressure condensing unit and which has so far been of suffi- 
cient capacity to balance the power and steam requirement. 

In the writer’s opinion the steam accumulator offers unlimited 
possibilities in the board mill, but it is very apparent from the 
operating d'fficulties encountered at the Waldorf Plant and dis- 
cussed in this article that the largest electric load and the smallest 
possible steam load that might occur at one time must be balanced 
in order to use the accumulator to full advantage. 


Education Committee Annual Report 


It is not the intention of the education committee to offer a 
progress report at this time. Rather an attempt is made to set 
forth for the benefit of our membership some of the projects 
which are engaging the attention of the committee at this time. 
Because of employment conditions the placements made through 
the medium of the committee were fewer than in former years. 

Reports from several areas are not available at this time, 
therefore statistics which would be incomplete are omitted. 

Attempts are being made to make a comprehensive study of 
the place of technically trained men in our industry. This is 
being done by means of a carefully prepared questionnaire which 
will reach every pulp and paper company served by the Technical 
Association. In order to draw your attention to the data which 
we hope to secure we are including the topics covered in this 
survey in this report. 

I. Scope of Jobs (Opportunities for technically trained men). 
1. Technical control, 2. research, 3. operation (production), 
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Steam accumulator, 16 ft. in diameter, 65 ft. long, 12,000 cu. ft. volume. 
4. maintenance, 5. power, 6. management, 7. sales, 8 costs, 
9. woodlands. 

II. Type Jobs. This includes an enumeration of the entrance 
jobs open to college and university men in the industry. This 
desiderates the interest of members otf the faculty who 
may be called upon to advise undergraduates in the selection of 
their life work. 

III. Source of Technical Men: 1. High schools, 2. vocational 
schools, 3. colleges and universities. 

It is hoped that the evaluation of data secured under this item 
will give to the industry a source of obtaining suitable men for 
jobs of certain specifications. It should also result in information 
which will be of value to counsellors in schools and colleges who 
may be called upon to advise undergraduates in the selection of 
their life work. 

IV. Training Program for Technical Men: 1. Pre-employment, 
a. High school, b. vocational, c. college. 

2. On Job—Summer Vacation Employment. 
b. technical jobs, c. service jobs, d. maintenance jobs. 

Educational or technical: 


a. Operating jobs, 


3. In service: a. Job practice, b. 
1. Study of pulp and paper manufacture, 2. scientific methods of 
plant management. 3. economics and psychology (humanics). 

This item refers to existing agencies which offer training pro- 
grams along the levels indicated. 

V. Factors and attributes concerning industry which prospective 
employee should know (job specifications). 

VI. Factors and attributes (personal factors) which govern 
selection of technical employees by the industry 

We believe that the compilation of such data will serve as a 
basis of working out a standard method of procedure to be fol- 
lowed in conducting an educational program for the industry. 

In working out this program, we ask the assistance of each 
individual member as well as thé corporate members of our 
organization, 

The Federal Board of Vocational Education, Washington, D. C., 
has been instrumental in assisting several major industries in the 
United States in inaugurating educational programs. It is recom- 
mended that our association invite the Federal Board of Voca- 
tional Education to assist us in our educational work. Every 
state has a state board of vocational education. Cooperation on 
our part with these agencies should secure to us the experiences 
and assistance of these agencies which are skilled in this type of 
work. 

When the data mentioned in this study shall have been tabulated, 
it is recommend that the report be made available to each member 
of the association. 

Briefly, this is the status of the work of the educational 
committee at this time. 

H. G. Noyes, Chairman 
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Low Pressure Steam And Paper 
Machine Drying’ 


By Donald Ross-Ross ! 


Much has already been written on various phases of paper 
machine drying, making it difficult to present anything new of 
interest. It has been clearly demonstrated in the past that the 
so called “blow through” type of paper machine drainage system 
is far superior to the old type of system in which each drier had 
its own trap. 

This superiority manifested itself in the following distinct 
manners :— 

(1) Greater drying capacity through, 

(a) Removal of condensate from all driers, leaving none 
water-logged such as are to be found in the older type. 
(b) Complete removal of all air from the driers due to the 
rapid circulation and scouring action of the steam. 
More rapid heat transfer due to the higher velocity 
of the heat bearing fluid (steam) over the metal surface 
of the driers (a feature which is demonstrated in 
the design of condensers, evaporaters, etc., where high 
rates of circulation have shown higher heat transfer 
rates than slow circulation). 
(2) Greater freedom from cockling due to more even drier 
surface temperatures. 
(3) Graded temperatures. 
(4) Very much lower maintenance cost. 
In new installations, the question has never been one of 
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of Presented at the annual mecting of the Technical pypewation of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry, New York, N. Y., Feb. 17-19, 
Contributio1 of the Power and Heat Committee. 


1 Member TAPPI, production engineer, Howard Smith Paper Mills, Corn- 
wall, Ont. 
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deciding between “blow-through” or “trap” systems; but in the 
case of older machines already having traps on each drier, the 
mill executive will ask what is to be gained in making a change. 
His question is answered in the preceding tabulation of the 
benefits of the blow through system. Water-logging of driers or 
the failure to remove air will leave cold driers, and it is only 
a matter of simple arithmetic to estimate the decrease in pro- 
duction resulting from the “dead” driers. The value of better 
heat transfer is more difficult to estimate. It is obvious to those 
familiar with paper and paper machines that driers alternating in 
temperature will aggrevate cockling. There is no doubt that 
the grading down of temperatures towards the wet end of the 
machine has substantially improved the drying of paper, and 
that the simplicity of equipment and lack of innumerable traps 
has greatly reduced maintenance costs. 


In view of these statements, the writer will illustrate a typical 
case by describing the installation of a “blow-through” system re- 
placing the then existing traps on No. 1 machine at the Beauharnois 
Division of the Howard Smith Paper Mills Ltd. This blow- 
through system, however, formed only a part of the entire scheme 
of things and it is difficult to say how much improvement was due 
to it and how much was due to other factors. 


The writer was called to this division to make a report on the 
steam situation in the mill in which there are two machines. Steam, 
apart from that for the machines which are steam engine driven, 
is also used for rag cooking, loft drying, heating and for inci- 
dentals; but there is no wood pulp cooking or bleaching. Steam 
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from the exhaust of the two engines, in excess of the drying re- 
quirements of the paper machines, was relieved through relief 
valves into a common 6-inch steam line back to the feed water 
heater in the boiler house. A considerable amount of overflow 
occurred at the heater due to the injection water used at the 
vacuum pump, the overflow at a fairly high temperature being lost 
down the sewer. There was also a certain amount of exhaust 
steam that could not be absorbed in the feed water heater and this 
was lost up the atmospheric relief. 

The writer, some three years previously, at the Cornwall Divi- 
sion, had made an installation of a low pressure header, connecting 
the four paper machine engines together in such a manner as to 
maintain a constant back pressure against them, the four machines 
drawing their steam from it. A deficiency of exhaust steam for 
drying was automatically taken care of by one high pressure make- 
up valve, and an excess of exhaust steam could be relieved to the 
feed water heater by a relief valve. Both valves were operated 
by one hydraulic motor. A complete description of this installation 
was given by the writer in “POWER” June 26th, 1928, the article 
being reprinted in the “Paper Trade Journal” August 9th, 1928. 
The savings so effected were obtained in two directions, 

(1) A reduction in steam consumption of about 1000 pounds 
per ton of paper through the mutual interchange of steam from the 
engines between all machines and hence the lowering of make- 
up requirements. 

(2) The raising of the boiler feedwater temperature an amount 
equivalent to a further saving of 1100 pounds of steam per ton of 
paper through carrying the excess steam back to the feedwater 
heater. 

Formerly when the paper machine controls were shut off, or 
partially shut off, the various engine exhausts were relieved out 
of doors. 

Beauharnois Installation 


This same layout was proposed for Beauharnois. Sometime 
later, the management of that division expressed dissatisfaction 
with the old drying equipment in the No. 1 machine on the 
grounds of :— 

(1) Lack of drying capacity, (2) Considerable cockling at times, 
(3) Difficulty in maintaining uniform drying through hand control, 
(4) Excessive attention required by mechanics to keep traps op- 
erating. 

A suitable blow-through system was proposed, and ultimately 
temperature control was decided upon. 

Although these two distinct proposals were made some six 
months apart, authorization to proceed on both came about seven 
or eight months after the latter proposition was submitted. The 
installation of the low pressure header between both machines, the 
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blow-through system and temperature controls for No. 1 Machine 
were thus gone ahead with simultaneously. 

Fig. 1 illustrates, in diagram: the low pressure steam header. 
Live steam from the boilers passes through the engines where it is 
exhausted into a common exhaust main from which the paper 
machines draw their drying steam. An hydraulic motor acts as 
a master controller, operating a live steam make-up valve and an 
exhaust relief valve. The former receives steam from the high 
pressure main and the latter relieves any excess exhaust back to 
the feed water heater. 

It will be seen in the diagram, but more fully in Fig. 2., that 
both valves are fitted with lost motion Jinks. The fulcrums of the 
two valves are the reverse of one another, so that when the link 
end of the make-up valve’s lever is down the valve is closed and 
when the link end of the relief valve’s lever is down the valve is 
fully open. The make-up valve’s lever is weighted on the link side 
so as to go down with the link. On the other hand, the relief 
valve’s lever is weighted on the opposite end so as to have its 
link end go up with the link. 

Assuming that the header pressure is below the desired pressure 
and that hence the hydraulic piston is at the extreme bottom of its 
travel, then both links will be up at the top of their travel. The 
live steam valve lever will have been carried up and the valve will 
be fully open. On the other hand, the lost motion link on the relief 
valve will have travelled away from the lever once the counter 
weight has heated the valve. Now, as the piston moves up, it will 
eventually reach its mid travel. At this point the high pressure 
valve will have seated and the link will begin to move down away 
from it. At the same instant the lost motion link on the relief 
valve will begin to bear down on the lever by means of its sus- 
pended weight. As the hydraulic piston continues on its upward 
travel, the relief valve will open wider and wider until finally both 
have reached the end of their travel. Thus under any operating 
condition, it is possible to maintain an absolutely constant pressure 
between these control valves, the engines and the machines. 

There are three salient advantages to be obtaind from this hook- 
up: (1) Steam saving, (2) Even back pressure against the engines, 
substantially improving their speed regulation, and (3) Even pres- 
sure against the temperature control valves, thus making this op- 
eration more effective. 

Assuming that the machine required over a period of time an 
absolutely even supply of steam, if the pressure in the header 
rose, the temperature control valve would have to close slightly; 
or, if the pressure fell, the valve would have to open slightly wider 
in order to maintain the constant supply of steam. Thus the tem- 
perature control valves would be forced to hunt, not on account 
of changing conditions in the machine, but because of changing 
steam pressures exterior to the machine. The constant pressure 
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of this low pressure header removes such an undesirable condition, 

Fig. 3 shows the hydraulic motor. An interesting feature which 
the writer has adopted in other installations of hydraulic motors, 
whether for similar installations or for reducing valves, is the 
double water connection shown at the right of the picture. Two 
quarter inch brass pipe lines lead to the settling chamber through 
two inflowing check valves, one line being connected to town water 
supply, and the other to mill service. The higher pressure service 
predominates, closing the check valve of the other. In the event 
of failure of one or the other, there is still one supply of water 
to operate the motor. However, there is an emergency relief valve 
of the ordinary type on the low pressure header (not shown on the 
diagram, Fig. 1) in case of any major break-down of the equip- 
ment. 

Centralization of control is something which is developing very 
rapidly. The tendency is to bring indicating, recording and inte- 
grating instruments, and controllers of various kinds together at 
one control point where an operator can have them readily under 
his observation. 

The success of any blow-through system rests in the ability of 
the equipment to maintain continuous, uniform differential between 
the steam and drainage headers on the various sections of the 
machine. As soon as the differential fails to exist, the driers in 
that section will naturally become water-logged, whereas variations 
in differentials will tend to upset drying conditions. 

Fig. 4 shows the drier arrangement of No. 1 Machine, a main 
section of twenty driers and a section following the size tub of 
seven driers. With the high grade rag papers run on this machine, 
it was particularly desirable to be able to control drying conditions 
and have them continually under observation. The two drier sec- 
tions virtually form two independent drying machines, each having 
three pressures for their two sections (hence two differcntials), 
and each having one thermostatic control valve. The thermostatic 
valves are shown situated on the horizontal runs above the later- 
als, whereas the vertical risers are purely for hand control in the 
event of trouble with the automatic controllers. 


The 6 inch and 4 inch exhaust line at the bottom of the figure 
is the low pressure header which is maintained at a constant pres- 
sure (already described, and illustrated in Fig. 1.) 
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The machine control panel is shown in Fig. 5. The top, left 
hand instrument is a three pen pressure recorder for the main sec- 
tion and the chart obtained from it is typically illustrated in Fig. 
6. Below it is the temperature controller for that section. The 
bottom instrument is a two pen pressure recorder, giving a record 
of the low pressure header and the vacuum carried by the one 


vacuum pump for the two machines and the entire mill heating". «: 


Fig. 7 gives an excellent idea of the evenness of the steam pressure 
maintained. 

The top, right hand instrument is a two pen pressure recorder 
for the size section. A three pen recorder could be used to ad- 
vantage, but it was felt the extra cost of an additional pen was 
hardly warranted in this case. One pen is connected with the 
centre pressure, i.e., the wet end steam pressure (and the dry end 
condensate pressure). The other pen is connected with the top and 
bottom pressures, i.e., the dry end steam pressures, and the wet 
end condensate pressure. Valves are provided behind the panel to 
shut off one or the other. In this way it is easy to check, over a 
period of time, one or the other differentials by reference to the 
centre pressure. 

Below the pressure recorder is the temperature controller for 
after-the-size section, and below the controller a recording tachom- 
eter. 

The panel is situated right beside the machine tender’s desk in 
order that he can continually refer to it. In the event that the 
moisturé in the paper is not right, the machine tender or back 
tender need only to turn a key in the top right hand side of the 
controller case and he will move a pointer either up or down to 
a temperature point which he thinks will meet his requirements. 
The recording pen will follow as soon as the steam in the ma- 
chine reaches the new set temperature. 

Fig. 8 shows the location of the thermostatic valve of the main 
section situated beneath the floor and shows the low pressure 
header from which the machine receives all its steam. 

It is regrettable that the writer has not had the time to gather 
comparative figures on steam consumptions before and after the 
installations; but he feels sure that the savings are reasonably 
worth while: It is planned to connect up the lofts and all heating 
with the low pressure header; this work is going ahead at present. 

Further economies are expected, together with reduced main- 
tenance in so far as a large number of small reducing valves can 
be dispensed with. 

With regard to the drying system, it is safe to say that: (1) 
Cockling troubles have been substantially reduced. (2) Final 
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A. Dry end steam pressure. B. Wet end steam pressure and dry end con- 
densate pressure. C. Wet end condensate pressure. 
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moisture has been more satisfactorily maintained. (3) The ca- 
pacity of the machine has been substantially increased. 

How much of the increase in production now obtained is due to 
the drying system, and how much is due to the bonus system which 
came into being about the same time, it is difficult to estimate. 
There is no doubt that it has been made possible for the machine 
crews to go out after productions which they could never have 
got with the old traps. The machine is now drying paper com- 
parable in pounds per square foot of drying surface per hour with 
more modern machines, on grades and weights where formation 
and other factors do not restrict production. 

Insulation of Air Cooled Boiler Walls 

In air cooled boiler wall construction, adequate and proper in- 
sulation is highly essential to conserve so far as possible the heat 
recovered by the air, to furnish suitable clearance for the air 
travel with ample scrubbing action and the elimination of undue 
friction loss, and to resist the infiltration of air which would in- 
terfere with the air flow over the surfaces to be cooled. The cus- 
tomary construction is to build the outer shell entirely of insulat- 
ing materials, an approved erection consisting of outer, replace- 
able panels of stiff sheets of asbestos fiber and Portland cement 
boards, an inner lining of hard insulating mill board and an inter- 
or blanket, of resistant, felted asbestos fiber. 
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The Efficient Drying Of Paper’ 


By E. W. 


In the presentation of this paper, I venture no apology for my 
addition to the large number of papers that I suppose have already 
been submitted on this important subject. Drying of paper has 
attracted more attention and investigation of engineers with a 
wider divergence of opinion than any other operation of the paper 
making process. 

While its importance is recognized by the Technical Association 
I believe we will do well to keep it before us for further investi- 
gation for the mutual advantage of ourselves and the companies 
we may represent. The perspective I would have you take of this 
would be the paper maker’s. While we may all be agreed that no 
mill could imagine they have economical and efficient drying, unless 
they are equipped with some of the modern installations that claim 
efficient performance of drier part, and a correcting factor in 
machine room ventilation, I would suggest that there are mills 
without a modern drying system, and without a recovery system 
that are operating with-as much efficiency as some with these sys- 
tems installed. Of course, I do not say it is the fault of any sys- 
tem that may be installed, but I wish to emphasize the importance 
of other factors in the efficient drying of paper. 

I know of machines that have had none of these drying systems 
well known to us all, but just a common supply header and a com- 
mon exhaust to a hot well in boiler room, and like most machines, 
their productive capacity was limited to the evaporative power of 
the drier part. When the speed was increased nearly 200 feet on 
the same grade of paper, there was no system put in but changes 
were made in drier felts and greater efficiency obtained from the 
presses by change in wet felts and position of press rolls, right 
density and crown, continuous felt cleaners and effective doctors 
on the driers, also new syphons in driers. I know of machines 
that have dried more paper before the installation of a drying 
system than aiter. I know, however, of many more that have 
increased the productive capacity of their machines by the installa- 
tion of one of those systems. Therefore, while I would advocate 
the installation of some system on every machine that is simple 
and effective in the supply and removal of steam and condensate, 
getting the most out of the steam with recovery of heat from 
radiation losses in the machine room as essential for the economic 
working of any mill. I want to show that all the credit is not 
always due to reconditioning of the machine at the time of in- 
stallation and the adoption of standards or technical control in 
the mill. 

Fuel Values 

I just mentioned that the objective of any drying system was 
to get the most out of the steam. Would it be out of place in} 
this paper to consider also coal consumption? It must be just as 
important to get the most out of our coal as it is to get the most 
out of our steam. Sometimes we hear of comparisons being 
made between one mill and another in tons of coal consumed and 
tons of paper made. Unfortunately we know it is very easy to 
double the coal consumption without obtaining any increase in 
production of paper. Efficiency involves economy, and it is econ- 
omy when the drying system returns to the feed water system, 
the condensate at a temperature of 200 deg. F. or over, but where 
is the saving, unless there is technical control in your boiler room? 
There are today mills buying coal of an unknown moisture con- 
tent, which requires heat to remove it before combustion can 
take place, and unknown calorific value, fed to fires by hand and 
the smoke stack resembles a giant fountain pen advertising the 


* Presented at the annual meeting of the Costaioel Papesiation of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry, New York, N. Y., Feb. 17-19, 
Contribution of the Paper Manufacture Bn 
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mill’s losses on the sky in dense black volumes. While I do not 
think today comparison between any two mills would be fair, 
to speak of tons of coal against pounds of paper made, I do think 
that every mill should ascertain the value of its fuel and con- 
fine its purchases to a standard calorific value, ash content, etc., 
and compare its daily, weekly and monthly consumption of coal 
against the production of paper. It would lead to a constant 
checkup on other conditions that would help to eliminate dif- 
ficulties other variables in the mil!, such conditions related to 
radiation loses, scale, makeup water and temperature of feed 
water and evaporative power of coal. 


Radiation Losses 


Radiation being one of the chief losses, due to exposed boiler 
and pipe surfaces, the estimated losses therefrom are interesting. 
For example, 100 feet of 6 inch pipe without insulation carrying 
steam at 200 pounds pressure, the approximate loss per month is 
$36.00; at 160 pounds it is $32.00; at 120 pounds it is $29.00 and 
at 80 pounds it is $25.00. Since in the final analysis in some mills 
it is so much coal consumed against so much paper made, its 
relationship to efficient drying is in this case direct, but only as 
an indirect relationship to the efficient drying of paper where 
pounds of steam are reckoned against pounds of paper made. 
Whether direct or indirect, the elimination of waste in our fuel 
demands consideration. Take a coal of a calorific value of 13 
to 14 thousand B.t.u. per pound, with a calculative or theoretical 
evaporative power of 13 pounds steam from water at 60 deg. F. 
and 15 pounds from water at 212 deg. F, from boiler trials and 
in actual working conditions we have from that same coal 8 to 
9 pounds steam and evaporative power calculated from calorific 
value is 13 to 15 pounds of steam. The actual evaporative power 
is only 8 to 9, or one-third if lost, the losses being accounted fot 
by radiation of boiler surface, low temperature of feed water, 
scale, etc. It is important that we consider this end, just as much 
as the elimination of any waste in our steam or condensate which 
must obtain if we are operating without a modern drying system. 

Another factor of equal importance is the uniformity of our raw 
stuff. Mills that manufacture their own pulp could adopt and 
maintain their own standards and eliminate to a large extent the 
varying degrees of hydration. Mills buying pulps from various 
places, the cheapest market very often being the deciding factor, 
instead of a standard quality, often court trouble. These pulps 
being subject to the same treatment in beaters and jordans will 
find as an effective variable a pulp that is easily hydrated which 
has been subjected to the same treatment as a pulp that offers 
more resistance. 


Stock Temperatures 


We know we can increase the water removal by increasing 
the temperature of the stock. This applies to the wire as well 
as to the presses. I have obtained a very good illustration of this 
on a very old machine, making an 18 pound waxing and running 
at the speed of 270 feet per minute 18 pounds waxing was as 
much as the machine could dry and there was plenty of back lash 
between the presses. I had a smali drier placed between the 
first and second presses over which paper was passed with suf- 
ficient steam in it to make the sheet stick to the driers and retard 
its passage through the press. It would observe the back lash. 
In addition to eliminating cracks and wrinkles and breaks in the 
driers I found the paper dried easier and was able to increase the 
speed from 270 to 350 feet per minute. Incidently I increased 
the efficiency of the second press and presented to driers, a drier 
sheet than before. Since then I installed a smaller drier on an- 
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other machine between the second and third presses to give the 
sheet a temperature of 74 to 80 deg. F. When we consider that 
for every ton of paper made nearly two tons of water have to be 
evaporated and 1.28 pounds of steam at 10 pounds pressure is re- 
quired to evaporate one pound of water at 60 deg. F. Since 1.28 
pounds steam represents 1218. 5 B.t.u., and theoretically it only 
requires 1143. 8 B.t.u., there is a 6 per cent loss due to radiation. 
Then we assume 2% pounds of steam at 101 pounds pressure for 
1 pound of paper coming on a dryer at 60 deg. F. and 30 per cent 
dry, this heat is disposed of as follows—to raise the temperature 
of stock and water to evaporation temperature and to replace 
losses and radiation and convection. Would it not be an ad- 
vantage to bring our sheet temperature up to 80 deg. F. and inci- 
dentally keep the moisture content lower, instead of 60 deg. F. 
and 30 per cent dry, have it 80 deg. F. and 38 per cent dry. Ii 
wonder what the amount of steam the majority of mills actually 
used to dry one pound of paper. I know of one machine using 3 
pounds steam per pound of paper made and a two machine mill 
making standard news and kraft that average 4% pounds steam 
per pound paper; another two machine mill making specialties 
average 614 pounds. Pre-heating is one of the important factors 
of efficient drying. 


The Presses 


Let us consider the press part. There must be a suitable set 
of presses with proper density and crown to obtain the maximum 
water removal as economically as possible. The question of how 
much water can be removed very often depends on the choice of 
a felt and the method of cleaning it. The continuous method 
is the best if the felt conditions remain constant. Where it is 
necessary to shut down and wash the felt, the weights are usually 
eased off to postpone the event, giving more work to the next 
press or to the driers. After the felt is washed it usually takes 
more steam to dry the paper for the next few hours. Changing 
conditions in the press felt usually mean irregular distribution of 
moisture across the sheet. The advantage of a continuous felt 
cleaner is seen in longer felt life, as well as lower and more 
constant steam demand. Speaking of pressure we should not 
forget the smoothing press. There might be no appreciable dif- 
ference in some grades, but for an experiment when convenient, 
allow your paper to crimp on the doctor, The irregular surface 
prolongs the drying period and takes more steam. The smoother 
the drier surface and the smoother the paper, the more effective 
contact for transference of heat through the drier shell to paper 
there will be. 


Dries Felt 


Now we must speak of the drier and drier felts, I would like 
to give my recommendation of the felt for efficient drying which 
produces a sheet dried without spot or blemish, no wrinkles or 
cockles, not slack-sized and giving no drier felt impression. The 
felt is woolen which gives a better finish to sheet. I may be ex- 
pressing ideas that are contrary to yours, but they are mine 
gathered from the book of experience. Woolen felts last longer 
and do not carry moisture from one end of the section to the 
other. I have seen some cotton felts actually do this particularly 
asbestos faced felts. 


The Driers 


We next come to the driers themselves, which transfer the 
heat to the paper and not only dries paper but fuse the sizing 
of a rosin sized sheet. Heat supplied to the drier is used as 
follow: to heat the sheet, then the water in the sheet, and to 
evaporate that water and to effect the sizing before he required 
and final evaporaion is completed. Evaporation temperature is 
around 150 deg. F., fusion temperature 175 deg. F., when the 
sheet begins to show resistance to ink. From tests I have made 
I have found paper to be well sized on reaching 185 deg. F. at 
the tenth drier with 7 more to follow, and on a lighter weight 
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at the sixth drier the temperature of 190 deg. F. with 40 per 
cent moisture that is 30 to 35 per cent yet to be extracted. I 
will, if time permits, deal with the effect of the dryer part on 
sizing at a later stage, but wish now to bring out the conditions 
that are adverse to the maximum efficiency in drying. 

We are of course only considering drying in the atmosphere and 
not in a vacuum. Therefore, in addition to the steam required 
to heat the sheet and water in the sheet and to evaporate that 
water, we will consider steam to replace the convection and 
radiation losses from exposed portions of the sheet and drier 
felts. Losses from the drier felts will correspond to the temper- 
ature transferred from the felt and paper driers to them. Steam 
is required to replace the losses from uncovered parts of a drier, 
(in the case of paper driers, the exposed circumference is about 
one-third). 

There is also the drier ends continually radiating heat as well 
as the cooling effect of convection which would be increased by 
draughts from opening the doors and windows, and can be con- 
sidered under building losses which will vary with the difference 
in temperature of machine room and the outside air. If these 
losses, with the heat that is carried away in the warm air ex- 
tracted from the machine through the roof by air shaft or ex- 
hausting fans, should be more than the amount given out by 
convection, it will be found necessary to use extra heat to con- 
dition the air and prevent condensation, the necessary amount 
required for this condition could be ascertained from the pres- 
sure and quality of steam used.: I am sure that any mill that 
has not yet invested in some kind of economizer for air con- 
ditioning, if they would make a thorough investigation for losses 
in and around the drier part of their machines on a similar line 
to that indicated in this paper, they would be rewarded by the 
location of some of the losses with a possible remedy. 

Drier parts should be covered as far as possible with allow- 
ance made for accessibility to tend machine, to retard radiation as 

much as possible, provided with some method to exhaust same 
and make economical use of it by conditioning the air that is 
circulated around the building. Hot air blasts have proved to 
be very beneficial when directed to the vapor prockets where 
sheet festoons between the top and bottom row of driers and its 
passage through. In fact; on some grades of paper it is almost 
impossible to manufacture economically without this. One mill 
I know could not make a rag tissue for carbon paper without 
cockles and asked for my opinion. I knew the cockles were the 
result of a vapor pocket between sheet and dryer, so to stop 
the cockles it was necessary to prevent vapor pockets and hot air 
blasts were used for this purpose. 

Another economy is of‘course to circulate hot air in and around 
your bottom drier felts, it being more important to do this where 
it is least convenient, that is in mills without a basement to their 
machine. It would increase the drying capacity to have felts 
hot and dry as they re-engage the damp sheet. 


Scale on Drier Surfaces 


Scale is very objectionable in our boiler room equipment such 
as boilers, feed water lines and pumps. To prevent scale it is 
economy to install what is sometimes expensive and elaborate 
equipment or use some efficient water softening apparatus. The 
mill that wants high efficiency from the drier part must regard 
scale in the machine room in the same light as in the boiler 
room. You remove from the press roll, by the aid of doctors, 
fiber and loading plucked from the sheet, you have to clean it 
from the felt and ‘from the paper leading rolls, otherwise you 
would add to the number of breaks to the paper. Machines that 
are not equipped with some efficient doctoring device on the first 
three or four driers, especially mills making various grades and 
color on the same machine, are not operating with the average 
efficiency. A lean polished surface gives better transference of 
heat which is necessary for efficiency. You can prove this when 
you have only one’ drier to dry your paper on, as in the case of 
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M.G. papers. The more mirror like surface, the more uniform 
contact of sheet to drier the more rapid transference of heat. 

Nickel-faced driers are used for photographic print paper. 
There the quality of paper and its price would justify the use of 
the expensive face. I would suggest that some of our engineer- 
ing friends bring out a new drier with a copper face and the 
usual cast iron shell underneath the former could be doctored with 
a wood blade at minimum friction and maintenance with improved 
conditions, also if possible, this drier should have a false end 
which would be a non-conductor to obtain the maximum from 
the heat inside through the shell and eliminate radiation from th: 
dryer end. The maximum cleanliness to the outside of our driers 
is just as important as the inside. 


Siphons 


The source of much drying trouble has been attributed to some- 
thing wrong inside the driers where we have air vent pet cocks, 
these should be opened before starting up on Monday morning, 
or after a shut-down that long enough to allow driers to cool off 
and draw in air. I think every machine should have pet cocks, 
not only to exhaust air, but to indicate the efficiency of your 
syphon while machine is running. It is safe, cheap and as effective 
as a pyrometer for checking up on a syphon. Air being a very 
effective non-conductor, it is very important that it should be kept 
out while running if there is any coming in with the steam. Since 
water provides a very good insulation it should also be removed 
as fast as possible and where exhaust steam is available, oil 
should be separated for the sake of the inside of the driers, traps 
or boilers. Where these three elements are effectively removed, 
uniform temperature should prevail. There are several drying 
systems that claim to do this for us and give us drying efficiency 
but efficiency depends on other factors. While I recommend that 
every machine should have one of the systems which will have 
the object to get the most out of your steam and the one you 
decide is the best is still limited to the performance of the syphon. 
These all have to be effiecient, otherwise the system won’t work, 
and it is no better than the old type with individual traps, if 
one gets out of commission by a piece of packing or rust and the 
drier is half full of water, temperature of course goes down and 
the sheet gets slack in consequence. You have damp wrinkles, 
causing cracks and breaks, which is the same as when a syphon 
vreaks off, or a small hole is worn into it. We could say the 
system depends on the proper function of syphons and the most 
cfficient system is the one that embodies simplicity of operation, 
minimum working parts, low maintenance, least attention from 
the operator, automatic control for any desired moisture con- 
tent and individual drier control of temperature, effective opera- 
tion in the separation of oil where exhaust steam is used divid- 
ing dry part into several sections, maintaining the highest possi- 
ble temperature of condensate back to boiler in least possible 
time, means by which condensate can be weighed and temperature 
recorded for a correct reading of steam consumption per pound 
of paper made. 


Size Fusion 


I am satisfied that the sizing is not done in the beater, but is 
developed in the drier part. A sheet taken from the wet presses 
containing all that is needed to be sized, if air dried in ordinary 
temperature possesses very little, if any, resistance to ink. Some- 
times you may obtain samples this way and find it resistant to 
water due to the presence of resinates which do not require 
fusion by heat necessary for normal papers, resistant to ink and 
water, whereas the same stuff that is found to be unsized when 
air dried, will be sized after pressing through the drier part of 
some other improvised means of fusion. Therefore, I would 
emphasize the need in future design of machine for specialties, 
some consideration be given to the sizing effect of the drier part; 
thereby increasing its utility and efficiency, tappings for pressure 
and thermometer gauges—three sections, one to take care of the 
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heating up of stock and water gradually; one section to effect y- 
sion and evaporation; and one section to complete evaporation 1d 
the bringing down of temperature to prevent rupture of the ‘mm 
created by fusion, 

Summary 


We will return to the Foudrinier where I have endeavored to 
point out the requirements for the efficient drying of paper which 
involves more than a dryer drainage system, more than a recovery 
system, that utilizes the heat from radiation losses to correct the 
ventilation, it is very essential we adopt these modern improve- 
ments to prevent waste, but they cannot be a cure-all—we must 
have 100 per cent efficiency from one end to the other, if presses 
are not doing their share, driers will be handicapped. 

In conclusion we can summarize the factors involved in the 
efficient drying of paper. There must be technical control 
throughout the entire process of manufacture, taking in all raw 
stock and fuel, as indicated earlier in this paper. This includes 
records providing valuable indication of sources of loss by inef- 
ficiency. Where this affects steam and power you have the 
greatest chance for saving. 15 to 20 per cent of the cost of paper 
making is in the cost of steam. In connection with the paper 
machine, there must be maximum and uniform water removal by 
maintenance of maximum efficiency at the couch and presses, the 
right crown and density of rubber rolls, and suitable felts tw 
present to driers the driest sheet possible. This calls for special 
mention when we consider the cost to remove one ton of water 
at the presses is about 14 cents against $1.85 in the driers by 
evaporation. 

Drier felts should be drier felts—not moisture conveyors. Some 
old machines have no efficient means of drying felts and some- 
times the top felt, or the bottem felt is carrying moisture from 
one end of machine to the other which is distributed to the paper 
and effects a curl to the sheet. There would be absence of vapor 
pockets—to eliminate cockling of sheet. Excessive temperattire 
at the wet end is another cause of cockles which can easily be 
avoided. Vapor gets trapped between the sheet and drier. Cockles 
from this cause are the most difficult to get rid of. Correct 
ventilation of machine room must be provided for to effect such 
conditions as to secure an economic steam demand in the drier 
part. The drier part should be flexible and adaptable to produce 
paper with a predetermined moisture content and remain con- 
stant. One or two per cent over dry is a loss, and if prevented 
would be an appreciable saving, and ought to reduce the shrink- 
age shown in the inventory. Drier temperatures should be grad- 
uated and controlled to develop a well-sized sheet, with the mim- 
mum amount of size added to beater. 


Transmission of Heat 


There are three distinct ways by which heat may be propagated 
or conveyed from one place to another; by conduction, radiation 
and convection. For example, the loss of heat from a furnace 
wall entails conduction through the furnace wall to its outer sur- 
face and the emission of the heat from the outer surface to the 
adjacent air by radiation, the latter process being accelerated by 
convection due to air movement on the outside of the wall. 

The quantity of heat transmitted by conduction through the 
wall varies directly with the area of the wall, the temperature 
difference between the inner and outer surfaces, the thermal con- 
ductivity of the materials composing the wall and inversely with 
the thickness of the wall. The rate of heat emission from the 
outer surface is influenced chiefly by the surface temperature, 
the temperature differential between the outer wall surface and 
the adjacent air and by the rate of air circulation. 

Radiation losses mount very rapidly with a rise in temperature, 
being, for instance, around 100 Btu per square foot, per hour, at a 
wall temperature of 100 degrees Fahrenheit, under still air condi- 
tions and approximately 1,700 Btu per hour at 500 degrees, under 
similar still air conditions. 
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Purchase Of Electric Energy And Steam By 
The Southern Paper Industry’ 


By John R. Lester’ and G. H. Finks! 


Purchase of steam and electric energy by the paper industry is 
contingent upon certain general physical conditions which are not 
necessarily peculiar to the south or Alabama. These conditions, 
and especially geological characteristics, influence offering of steam 
and electric service by the electric utility to the paper industry, 
and a description of the general territory involved will be of 
interest. 

The seven southeastern states lying east of the Mississippi 
River and south of the thirty-seventh parallel of latitude are di- 
vided into five major physiographic areas as indicated in Map 1. 
It may be noted that the sources of the major rivers of this area 
are in the Appalachian Mountains and plateaus, and that the Pied- 
mont section is common to four of these seven states. This con- 
dition establishes geological characteristics which were of primary 
importance in the development of the interconnected hydro-electric 
systems of this territory. The wide range of elevations, soil types, 
and climate is illustrated by the fact that the highest peak east of 
the Rocky Mountains is located in North Carolina, that one of 
these states contains about two hundred different types of soil, 
and that the growing seasons range from one hundred eighty days 
a year to three hundred forty-five days a year. These conditions 
affect greatly the supply of the principal raw material required by 
the paper manufacturer. 


Coal and Forests 

Alabama is located near the center of the southeastern area, and 
the estimated quantity of bituminous coal in the state is 75 billion 
tons, the coal fields being shown on Map 2. It will be observed 
that the Tombigbee-Black Warrior River system connects the Ala- 
bama coal fields with the Gulf of Mexico through Mobile Bay. 
This river system, open to barge navigation throughout the entire 
year, is one of the world’s most important canalized streams and 
is utilized by the Inland Waterways Corporation (U. S. Govern- 
ment Barge Line) as well as private carriers. The two paper mills 
in Alabama are located on its banks, and above tide water it 
affords water for process purposes and for use in condensers of 
steam electric power plants. At tide water, an ample water supply 
for process purposes may be obtaified from deep wells. 

Forest growth by principal types in Alabama is shown on Map 3 
and with the exception of the lime soil belt in the central part of 
the state, nearly 80 per cent of the total area is wooded. There 
are approximately 23,000,000 wooded acres of land in Alabama, 
and the present estimated stand is in excess of 90,000,000 cords. 
Alabama is a large producer of lime stone and lime stone products, 
Map 4 showing the deposits in the state. The influence of climate 
is very important, since it affects directly timber regrowth, living 
cost, and consequent wage scales. Woods operations may be con- 
tinued throughout the year, and a minimum wood-yard stock is 
possible. Map 5 shows the normal annual temperatures and rain- 
falls. It will be noted that with the exception of two small areas, 
rainfall is not less than 47 inches a year. The growing season 
averages two hundred forty days a year in Alabama, as compared 
with one hundred seventy-five days in Madison, Wisconsin, one 
hundred seventy-two days in Grand Rapids, Michigan, and one 
hundred seven days in Greenville, Maine, 

The elementary factors which have been presented are interest- 
ing to the manufacturer of paper in that they have to do directly 
~ © Presented at the annual meeting of the Technical Association of, the Pulo 
and Paper Industry, New York, N. Y., Feb. 17-19, 1931. 


Contribution of the Heat and Power Committee. 
1 Alabama Power Company, Birmingham, Ala. 


with location of manufacturing plants, and it is the location that 
most governs the possibility of construction of steam generating 
stations by the electric utility. 


Steam-Electric Power Plant at Mobile 


Hydro-electric power in Alabama is dependent upon seasonal 
rainfall, although there is considerable storage capacity available. 
Steam-electric generating plants are required as standby, being 
operated only at times when a considerable deficiency in rainfall 
occurs. A number of studies have been made in the past relative 
to location of standby steam plants adjacent to industries requiring 
process steam at several locations in Alabama, it being recognized 
that a standby steam plant offers an advantage when it is in partiai 
operation, maintenance and supervision being simplified and the 
power plant as a whole being more available for operation during 
an emergency. Seasonal variation in rainfall results in a surplus 
of hydro-electric energy at certain times during the year, while 
at practicaly all times surplus capacity is available at night. The 
paper mill with its comparatively high load factor makes possible 
utilization of the surplus hydro-electric energy since the power 
plant needs to be operated only to supply such steam as may be 
required in the paper mill, and generation of electric energy at 
the power plant may be reduced to a minimum. Tabulation 1 
shows hydro-electric and steam capacity available in Alabama. 
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TABULATION 1 
POWER DEVELOPMENTS, ALABAMA \ aaa COMPANY, 
AS OF DECEMBER 1, 193 
paren Kilovolt 
Power Amperes 
ea Electric Plants: 


Lay Dam 81,000 
Mitchell 60,000 
— cbbeede DORMDSEAASEANUREEEASSS)%5OnS 116,000 
DPC eSELEESARSESASSESS OS SS ASAD NA ODORS 35, 112,500 
ct Leics beac cea be kee 50,000 38,000 
DES Sh hack odakssdGh AS KOSEN DEEDS ESO 4 28S 320 300 
DP  . shidsnsndicbhenseruwsesens 72,000 58,000 
EE EE ry eae ee 583, 320 465,800 
Fuel Electric Plants: 
Gorgas No. 1 100,000 83,333 
Gorgas No. 2 .. net 80,000 66,667 
EE Ga shthe sh sense chav eens 15,000 12,500 
Montgomery Miscellaneous .................. 6,700 6,000 
De ettuheecndee ck hee h chine eek sseuens 5,500 4,750 
Miscellaneous Fuel Plants .................. 3,195 2,600 
i i cies te bk ee den has séeees 210,395 175,850 
Leased Plants and Purchased Capacity: 
Leased Plants: 
U. S. N. P. No. 2 (Steam) 
Rh. i SE ts osccn ss ene shee 80,000 70,500 
Chickasaw (Steam) 
Owned by T. C. I. & R. Co.......+. 10,720 10,000 
Purchased Capacity: 
Wilson Dam (Hydro) 
ee OD Eg See 165,000 150,000 
Credille (Hydro) 
Owned by South Georgia Power Co... 2,250 2,100 
eevee TT TTT PTT Te TT ETT rrr 257,970 232,600 
By reason of contracts with several of its customers 
the Power Company may under certain conditions, 
make use of their power stations for the generation 
of power having a total capacity of............... 28,040 24,250 
Total Generating Capacity ........essseseses 1,079,725 898,500 


Practically all hydro-electric power plants aie located in the 
north central part of Alabama, and the necessity for locating 
major standby steam electric plants adjacent to coal fields has re- 
sulted in all large generating plants being located more than two 
hundred miles from the Gulf coast. A single transmission line 
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has been utilized to supply southwest Alabama with electricity for 
several years. In order to obtain continuity of service, it was 
recognized that at some future time a standby steam plant would 
probably be located near Mobile; therefore, when the International 
Paper Company decided to construct a paper mill at Mobile, a 
proposal was made by the Southeastern Production Company 
whereby a power plant would be constructed to supply the paper 
mill with steam and electric energy, the power plant to be designed 
as a unit of a future large starfdby steam plant. Water is avail 
able in ample quantities for condensation from a canal adjacent to 
the plant, which canal may be used for barge navigation. Boiler 
feed water and process water supply is obtained from deep wells. 
The estimated power required by the paper mill was 8,000 kilowatts 
with an annual steam consumption of one billion pounds, steam 
being delivered to the paper mill in approximately equal quantities 
at 35 pounds and 150 pounds gage pressure. A power plant, con- 
sisting of 3—1300 h.p. boilers and a 7500 kv-a. double automatic 
extraction turbine, was constructed. A standby turbine rated at 
2500 kv-a. was installed to enable the power plant to carry the 
full paper mill load when necessary. A steam pressure of 45() 
pounds gage was decided upon. All bark and waste wood refuse 
is burned in a boiler connected with the power plant. Transformer 
facilities were provided to tie the steam power plant to the system 
of Alabama Power Company. 

Normal operation of the power plant is with the 7500 kv-a., dou- 
ble automatic extraction turbine operating in parallel with the 
system of Alabama Power Company and under pressure govern 
ing, whereby the load is proportional to the steam delivered to the 
paper mill. Due to the relatively long transmission line connecting 
the nearest generating station of Alabama Power Company with 
Mobile, it was recognized that momentary interruptions would bz 
encountered. To take care of this condition and to prevent total 
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power failure at the paper mill, a system of relays operated 
through a frequency relay serves to disconnect that part of the 
load at the paper mill which may be classed as non-essential dur- 
ing a short interval and to place the turbine on its speed governor. 
All of this operation is fully automatic and will take care of normal 
momentary interruptions without serious disturbance to the paper 
mill operation. Steam pressure regulation is under accurate con- 
trol, automatic reducing valves being used in parallel with the 
turbine to insure correct steam pressure in the lines leading to the 
paper mill at all times. Operation of the power plant is in general 
similar to those in operation for such service everywhere. Tabu- 
lation 2 shows a typical thermal balance for the power plant. 


Paper Mill Requirements 


Paper mills in general offer the best opportunity for sale of 
steam and electricity by an electric utility, since they are usually 
located on water ways and require steam and electricity throughout 
the year. In the southern states, raw materials for paper mill 
operation are most available at points distant from present generat- 
ing plants which makes for favorable location of standby steam 
plants designed to insure continuity of service; however, there are 
many elements which affect the possibility of constructing standby 
steam electric power plants, and it is difficult to deal generally with 
this aspect. 

The increasing availability of equipment for production and 
utilization of steam at high pressures tends to make the coincident 
sale of steam and electric energy by the utility attractive, since the 
cost of such service is to a large extent proportional to the effi- 
ciency of conversion of a part of the heat energy in the steam inte 
electric energy before the steam is delivered to the consumer. The 
cost of fuel at present determines the maximum pressures and 
since practically all power plants of the type discussed here would 
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TABULATION 2 
MOBILE POWER PLANT—THERMAL BALANCE 

British | 
Thermal Units 

Annually 

Heat Supplied to Paper Mill by Power Plant: 

554,305,200 Ib. steam for process—150 Ib. ga.—120 deg. 
F.S.H.—1264 PRD: ¢dneeweecnubeedeetéxneceeecees 
494,742,000 Ib. steam for process— 35 lb. ga.— 20 deg. 
REED Ds - Secacsesccdcccccseccacdoscenae 


700,641,772,800 
585, 774,528, 000 


1,286,416,300, 300 
Electric energy—61,646,172 kwh.—3412 B.t.u........... 210,336,738,864 
Total heat energy supplied to paper mill............ 1, 496,753, 039,664 
British 
Thermal Units 
Annually 
Total Heat Energy Required by Power Plant: 
Coal equivalent of bark—14,500 tons @ 


26,000,000 Bit. cccccccccccecccscs 377,000,000,000 
Coal burned—56,450 tons @ 

pO a rrrrerr re Te re 1,467,700,000,000 
Purchased electric energy—45,210,000 

2S eee ee 154,255,620,000 
Condensate returned—453,000,000 Ib. @ 

Me! can eteddtuetionenhaneen 53,454,000,000 
Raw water—-620,000,000 Ib. @ 

Pe GE, BS We aieecanatucuecacééecee 23,560, 000,000 


Total heat required by power plant. 2,062.969, 620,000 
Station service and losses—4,707,840 
mem, @ F402 BiG ‘vecesccxéseces 16,063,150,680 


2,059,906,469,920 

Condensate lost—596,$47,200 ib. @ 
errr er rrr Tt 108,480,590,400 
1,95 $1, 425, 87 79,5 520 
4,622,890,400 


1,946,802,989,120 
450,051,949,456 


1,496,753,039,664 1,496,753,039,664 


* Blow down—23,952,800 lb. @ 
225 deg. F. 


** Combustion losses—24.40 per cent.. 


* Continuous blow down. | : . . 
** Includes both bark burning boiler and main boiler plant. 
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be tied into a network system served from many sources, the value 
of electric energy also operates to control maximum pressures 
for which power plants may be designed. Every case encountered 
has many different aspects, and no fixed rule regarding the sup- 
plying of electricity to paper mills by the electric utility can be 
established. 

Purchase of steam and electricity by the paper industry when 
obtained from a competent and responsible utility, at fair prices, is 
good business practice since it avoids burdening the paper mill 
organization with power plant operation. Net incomes in southern 
kraft mills where steam and electricity may be purchased should 
show an increase of approximately 3 per cent on the total invest- 
ment as compared with mills producing all electricity and steam. 
The fact that the utility, through its diversified sale of power, 
can afford to construct and maintain power plants on a lower basis 
of fixed charges than is considered prudent for industrial plants, 
is responsible for the increase in net income. There is always a 


definite advantage to any industry requiring electric energy through 
its being tied into a large network having many sources of genera 
tion because of the accuracy of control resulting from the exac‘ 
voltage and frequency which must be maintained in the networl: 
system. This is applicable to manufacturing plants which may 
generate a considerable part of their energy from process steam. 
The probability of rapid development of the paper industry in 
the south is good. Thus far, practically all paper mills use the 
sulphate process and produce kraft paper from southern pines. 
Other woods are available, and it is only a matter of time until 
other types of paper will be produced. The rate at which refores- 
tation occurs, together with equable climate, offers a very favor- 
able condition for continued growth of the industry and production 
at reasonable cost. The continued growth of electric utilities indi- 
cates that in the future a greater number of standby plants utiliz- 
ing steam will be required, and all of these plants offer opportuni- 
ties for purchase of steam and electricity by the paper industry. 


Paper Machine Felt Operation’ 


By R. W. Pattison ? 


A paper entitled “Paper Machine Operation” was presented by 
L. M. Yoerg and the writer at the fall meeting of the Technical 
Association at Erie last September. In that paper the statement 
was made that the production of most machines is limited to 
their drying capacity. Probably that statement should be changed 
to “The Production of most machines is limited to the water re- 
moval ability of the felts”, which inversely affects the drying 
operation. 

It is quite reasonable to assume that if the porosity of the felt 
were increased that with the same pressure more water would 
be removed, thereby having less water to be evaporated by the 
dricrs. If the machine was up to drying capacity before, it is 
obvious that the production could be increased. 

The necessary texture required will govern the amount of por- 
osity to a certain extent, as it is quite apparent that the more 
open a felt is the rougher will be the texture. When a press is 
weighed too heavily there is a danger of felt marking, which of 
course is very objectionable on fine texture papers. 


Cost of Water Removal 


It might be well to add at this point that the cost of removal 
of water by pressure is much less than by evaporation. According 
to a prominent felt maker, the cost to remove a ton of water at 
the presses is fifteen cents, while it costs $1.85 to evaporate the 
same amount. Therefore, it is quite obvious that the presses and 
felts should receive more attention than they have in the past. 

It seems quite simple to increase the porosity of the felts, in- 
creasing their water removal ability, and therefore, consume less 
steam or increase production. But when the porosity is increased, 
the durability is decreased, so the question arises whether or not 
you accomplish anything by decreasing felt life for increased 
water removal. Incidentally, this seems to be in direct proportion, 
that is, if the porosity is increased say 20 per cent, the felt life will! 
decrease 20 per cent. This decrease in felt life which means in- 
creased felt costs, is more than offset by the increased production 
obtained. 


Factors Affecting Felt Life 


When one considers that the average felt travels many miles 
durmg the course of its life, with the enormous tension exerted, 
it is quite apparent that the felt rolls should turn very easily as 
this directly affects the life of the felt. 

Needless to say, putting a felt on and running it in is very im- 

° ‘Presented at the annual meeting of the Technical Association of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry, New York, N. Y., Feb. 17-19, 1931. 

Contribution of the Paver Manufacture Committee. 


1 Junior member TAPPI, asst. supt., American Writing Paper Company, 
Holyoke, Mass. 
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portant. Much of the felt life is sacrificed by improper starting 
or running in. The felt should be spread evenly in the machine 
and with all stretch rolls loose. As the felt is running, cold water 
should be played on it as evenly as possible so that the felt will 
become thoroughly saturated and will shrink naturally and evenly. 
If this shrinkage is uneven in any way, trouble will soon develop, 
with the probable result that the next felt will be specified to be 
tougher, at a sacrifice to water removal qualities. 

With the advent of suction press rolls, felts have had to meet 
a new evil. Although there is no question that they remove more 
water, it is quite apparent that the life of the felt will be short- 
ened. I have no data available regarding the effect of suction 
press rolls on felt life, but if there is anyone who has, I would 
appreciate his telling us what his experience has been. 


Press Roll Crown 


The question of proper crown on the press rolls is very im- 
portant, as it will tend to wear the felt where it pinches the most. 
For instance not enough crown will cause a pinch in the ends of 
the felt, and too much crown causes a pinch in the center. A 
very good way to detect this is by watching the seam of the felt 
which will show where the greatest pinch is. If the proper crown 
exists, the seam should be straight across the machine. It is 
of course obvious that the sheet of paper made under improper 
conditions will cause all kinds of trouble, because the uneven 
pressing causes uneven drying. 

Work has been started to try to set up a factor that, when 
applied to the history of a felt, will show its efficiency. The pro- 
duction of paper, divided into the cost of felt, is all most of us 
want, as it tells us our approximate felt cost per pound of paper. 

Tension exerted upon the felt affects its water removal ability. 
This tension, of course, varies, as most machines are equipped with 
hand operated wheels with which to take up the slack as the felt 
stretches while running. I understand that there has been patented 
a device to measure this tension. Such a device would eliminate 
an important variable, and would tend to give us more even ten- 
sion, and therefore, more even water remoyal. 

In conclusion we might add that when steam demands increase, 
it would probably be worth while to give some attention to the 
presses, as therein lies the basis of efficient machine operation. 

I would appreciate very much if anyone who has had any ex- 
perience with felt conditioners will tell us what this experience has 
been regarding felt life. 

It is the object of the Paper Manufacture Committee to suggest 
for adoption by this Association standard practices regarding the 
operation and handling of felts, and with this in mind we are 
planning our work for the coming year. 
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Determination of Alpha Cellulose’ 


A Tentative Standard Method 
Adapted and modified by William R. Willetts ' 


The following detailed set of specifications for the determin- 
ation of alpha cellulose is an attempt to formulate a procedure 
which is accurate and sufficiently simple so that it may be used as 
a routine test. The method herein described is adapted from the 
tentative standard Method IV of the American Chemical Society 
(Ind. and Eng. Chem. Anal. Ed. Vol. 1, No. 1, p. 54, January 15, 
1929) and is the most successful method investigated by the 
Division of Cellulose Chemistry of that Society. 


I. Test Specimen 


The usual precautions for sampling pulp should be rigidly 
followed. The samples are cut into approximately 0.5 inch (1.25 
cm.) squares if material is in sheet form. No cutting is required 
if the fibers are in an open, fluffy form by being brushed apart 
mechanically while in the air dried condition. They are stored 
in air-tight glass stoppered containers or fruit jars for at least 
48 hours to attain a uniform moisture content throughout the 
material. Samples for moisture content and alpha cellulose 
determinations are withdrawn as needed. 


II. Procedure 


Approximately a 3 gram sample weighed accurately in a 
weighing bottle is transferred to a 250 c.c. Pyrex beaker. Thirty- 
five c.c. of 17.5 per cent carbonate-free sodium hydroxide solution 
(17.5 grams of sodium hydroxide in 100 grams of solution) (20 
deg. C.) is added, and the whole allowed to stand for 5 minutes. 
The pulp is macerated for 10 minutes with a short rod which 
has the end flattened to a disc 1 cm. in diameter. During this 
maceration 40 c.c. of 17.5 per cent sodium hydroxide (20 deg. C.) 
are added intermittenly in 10 c.c. portions. The beaker is then 
covered with a watch glass. After 30 minutes additional macer- 
izing action in a water bath at 20 deg. C. (total mercerization 
time 45 minutes) 75 c.c. of distilled water (20 deg. C.) are added 
to the alkali-cellulose mixture with thorough stirring. The con- 
tents of the beaker are then filtered immediately by means of 
suction on a 40 c.c. Gooch crucible, having a finely perforated 
bottom, allowing the cellulose to form its own mat. The filtrate 
is poured through the mat a second and a third time, if necessary, 
to catch any fine material. The residue in the Gooch crucible is 
washed with exactly 750 c.c. of distilled water (20 deg. C.) by 
means of suction. The suction tube is disconnected and 40 c.c. 
of 10 per cent acetic acid (20 deg. C.) are added and allowed 
to soak for 5 minutes. Suction is then applied to remove the 
acid. The alpha cellulose is washed with distilled water (20 deg. 
C.) until free from acid. The alpha cellulose is carefully removed 
from the Gooch crucible to a tared, flat, glass-stoppered weighing 
bottle which is opened and dried at 105 deg. C. to constant weight, 
that is, the first constant consecutive weights obtained after 1 
hour heating intervals following an initial drying of 6 hours. 
The weighing bottle and its contents are allowed to cool in a 
desicator for 30 minutes and then weighed. (Drying of the 
alpha cellulose can be greatly expedited if the last washing 
is followed by petrolic ether or some other highly volatile non- 
reacting liquid. In each case these are allowed to soak into 
the sample for several minutes before being removed by suction. 
In this way the time in the oven at which constant weight is 


* Presented at the annual meeting of the Technical Association of the 
Pulp and Peper Industry, New York, N. Y., Feb. 17-19, 1931. Contribution 
of the Pul esting Committee. : 

1Junior Member TAPPI, Western Electric Co., Kearny, New Jersey. 


reached may be cut down to about 2 hours instead of 6 hours or 
more. The results of the two drying methods check each other 
within the experimental limits of the procedure). 


III. Modification for Unbleached Pulps 


In the case of unbleached chemical wood pulps the alpha 
cellulose figure should be corrected for any lignin remaining in 
the residue after mercerization. The following method was 
developed at the United States Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wisconsin (Cf. Paper Trade Journal, Vol. 87, No. 25, 
December 20, 1928, page 61). 

Two (2) grams of the residue from the mercerization test 
are treated with 40 c.c. of 72 per cent (by weight) of sulphuric 
acid and the digestion allowed to proceed at room temperature 
for 16 hours. The solution is then transferred to a liter Erlen- 
meyer flask and diluted with 1570 c.c. of water, covered with a 
watch glass and boiled for 2 hours, maintaining a constant level 
by the addition of more water. The residue is then filtered 
through a tared Gooch or frittered glass crucible washed with hot 
distilled water and dried to constant weight at 100-105 deg. C. 
The alpha cellulose figure is corrected by subtracting the per- 
centage of lignin residue thus obtained. 


IV. Reporting 


All reports are made on the oven dry basis to hundredths of 
a per cent. 
V. Notes on Method IV. 


(a) Preparation of sodium hydroxide solution: The sodium 
hydroxide solution is prepared by dissolving sticks of alkali in an 
equal weight of water, and allowing it to stand 10 days for the 
sodium carbonate and impurities to settle. The clear, supernatant 
liquid is decanted and diluted with carbon dioxide-free water until 
its density at 15 deg. C. is 1.197. Such a solution contains 
17.5 = 0.1 grams of sodium hydroxide per 100 grams of solution. 

(b) Time interval for steps in the procedure: An _ interval 
of 15 minutes should elapse between the times of starting the 
alkali treatment of the individual triplicate samples. Such a 
procedure allows time before proceeding to the next sample in 
a triplicate determination for the various steps in the procedure, 
such an impregnation, maceration, filtration, and partial washing. 

If 5 minutes are allowed between the addition of a part of 
the alkali and the beginning of maceration, it will be found that 
sulphite pulp swells to five or six times its original volume, and 
the fibers can be much more easily macerated. The remaining 
10 minute interval, during which the remaining 40 c.c. portion of 
the alkali is added, making a total of 75 cc. has been found 
ample time for the maceration of pulps. With such a scheme, for 
example, one would add the alkali to the samples at 9:00 o'clock, 
9:15, and 9:30, respectively. Filtering would begin at 9:45 o’clock, 
10:00, and 10:15, respectively. 

(c) Filtering Medium. Jena glass filter crucibles (coarse) 
may be used in place of the Gooch crucibles specified in the 
directions. 

(d) Testing for Acidity. To test the acidity of the wash 
water on litmus paper, the last few drops removed after the 
addition of water should be used. 


VI. Accuracy 


Duplicate samples should check each other to within 0.2 per 
cent. 
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Steam Consumption in the Drying of Paper’ 


By Frederick W. Adams! 


Steam consumption and drying costs-are two subjects of primary 
importance in the operation of any paper machine. The determi- 
nation and reduction of drying costs is of great’ interest to the 
technical and operating men in the industry. Since steam cost is 
a major factor in determining total drying cost an accurate meas- 
urement of steam consumption is necessary for the efficient oper- 
ation of existing equipment or to the intelligent choice of new 
equipment. 

A comparison of the results of various mill tests, unless at- 
tacked with considerable caution, may easily lead to entirely 
erroneous conclusions. The variety of equipment, of methods of 
operation, and of means of expressing operating results demands 
a thorough study to yield satisfactory operating or cost data. 
Probably the most common pitfall in the field of drying is en- 
countered when one starts to talk of the efficiency of a drier. The 
drying operation, when viewed from the point of view of steam 
economy, must include not only all of the steam fed to the drying 
rolls, but also all of the steam required to supply heat to any part 
of the drying operation. This must necessarily include the steam 
required to keep the machine room at a suitable working tempera- 
ture, either by direct radiation from coils or as heat supplied io 
the ventilating air. It is illogical and meaningless to talk of the 
thermal efficiency of a drier apart from the consideration of heat 
requirements of the machine room. The drier is an integral part 
of the machine room and its efiect on steam consumption is tied 
up with the operation of the room. The whole picture is essential 
to a rational analysis of steam consumption in the drying of paper. 


Gross Heat Requirements 


Following the outline in the paper presented before the Tech- 
nical Association in February, 1930, on “Heat Requirements for 
Machine Rooms,”? the items entering into a discussion of steam 
consumption have been summarized: 

Gross Heat Requirements: 
A. Wet end evaporation 
(1) Latent heat of evaporation 
(2) Sensible heat in carrying air 
B. Heating fiber and water to evaporation temperature 
C. Evaporation on driers 
(1) Latent heat of evaporation 


* Presented at the annual mecting of the Technical Association of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry, New York, N. Y., Feb. 17-19, 1931. 

Contribution of the Heat and Power. Committee. 

1 Asst. professor of chemical engineering, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
mology, Cambridge, Mass. 

2 Technical Association Papers, Series XIII, p. 260. 


(2) Superheat in vapor 
(3) Sensible heat in carrying air 
D. Sensible heat in fiber and residual water 
E. Radiation and convection losses 
Heat Recovery: 
F. Latent heat of condensation of water vapor plus sensible heat 
in carrying air and vapor 
G. Sensible heat in product 
Net heat requirements = gross heat requirements — heat recovery 
Steam consumption is then expressed as the pounds of steam 
equivalent to the net heat requirement per ton of .paper produced. 
The theoretical steam consumption of three types of machine 
room and drying equipment have been calculated in Table I, in 
accordance with the above outline. Calculations have been made 
for hooded machines with no heat recovery, for hooded machines 
with heat recovery equivalent to 60 per cent* of the heat necessary 
to raise all the supply air from outdoor temperature to the tem- 
perature of the exhaust vapors, and for vacuum machines operat- 
ing at a 28-inch vacuum. Since the use of heat units (B.t.u.) 
simplifies the calculations, the results are expressed on this basis. 
Two 234-inch machines in one room, operating at 813 feet per 
minute and producing 32-pound standard news print were consid- 
ered in each case. All calculations have been made on a time basis 
of one hour, assuming no breaks or interruptions in operation. 
Machine room sizes and construction have been taken to corre- 
spond to the latest standard practice for hooded and for vacuum 
machines. Other general operating conditions used are included in 
Table II. 


TABLE II 


MACHINE ROOM CONDITIONS FOR CALCULATION OF 
STEAM CONSUMPTION 


Moisture content of paper entering driers = 32 per cent dry 


Moisture content of paper leaving driers = 7 per cent wet 
No time down; no breaks in sheet or broke produced 
Trim = 1 inch 


Building construction: walls of 8-inch tile and 4-inch brick; roof of 5-inch 
gypsum slab 


Two 234-inch machines in one room, running at 813 feet per minute 


Wet end evaporation = 15 per cent of evaporation on the driers 
Machine room temperature = 80 deg. 
Slush stock temperature = 60 deg. F. 


The results have been calculated for outdoor temperatures of 
0, 40 and 70 deg. F. They show that for an outdoor temperature 
of 40 deg. F. by control of ventilation in a machine room with 
hooded machines a theoretical steam consumption for these condi- 
tions of 6,990 pounds of steam per ton of paper may be obtained. 


3 This percentage of heat recovery is a fair average of several tests conducted 
on machines equipped with Briner Economizers. 


TABLE I—HEAT REQUIREMENTS AND STEAM CONSUMPTION OF VARIOUS HYPOTHETICAL MACHINE ROOMS 
VARIOUS HYPOTHETICAL MACHINE ROOMS 


Outdoor Temperature =0°F. 


Outdoor Temperature = 40° F. Outdoor Temperature = 70° F. 
A aidan 


o 
Hooded Machine 
Without With 
Recovery Recovery 
Gross Heat Requirements: 
Al Latent heat of wet end evaporation ebekecdadsee 5.78 5.78 
A2 Sensible heat of wet end carrying air.......... see war 
B ay fiber and water to evaporating tempera- 


CURD scccevccvcccvesecdesessecrecerccscces 5.14 5.14 
C1 Latent heat of evaporation on driers........... 35.07 35.07 
C2 Superheat in vapor from driers............+++- —1.19 —1.19 
C3 Sensible heat in carrying ee eee 27.74 27.74 
D_ Sensible heat in fiber and residual water........ .16 -16 
E Radiation and convection losses from room..... 4.99 4.99 
Total Gross Heat Requirements ..............0..00- 77.69 77.69 
Heat Recovered: 
F Latent heat of condensation of water vapor plus 
sensible heat in carrying air and vapor...... 0 16.56 
G Sensible heat im product ....ccccccccccescees, 87 .87 
Se eee 87 17.43 
te CE . cccusceesestaebeensesneban 76.82 60.26 
Steam Consumption: Pounds steam per ton paper. 8,350 6,550 
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“Hooded Machine - “Hooded Machine is 


Vacuum Without With Vacuum Without With Vacuum 
Machine Recovery Recovery Machine JRecovery Recovery Machine 
5.78 5.78 5.78 5.78 5.78 5.78 5.78 
6.62 dees cone 4.18 osee anes 2.56 
1.74 5.14 5.14 1.74 5.14 5.14 1.74 
37.70 35.07 35.07 37.70 35.07 35.07 37.70 
-66 —1.14 —1.14 -66 —1.04 —1.04 -66 
45 17.58 17.58 .32 10.94 10.94 -22 
-72 16 -16 72 16 -16 72 
4.11 2.63 2.63 2.17 87 .87 72 
57.78 65.22 65.22 53.27 56.92 56.92 50.10 
0 10.45 0 6.50 
87 .87 8 -87 87 .87 87 
-87 87 11.32 87 .87 7.37 87 
56.91 64.35 53.90 52.40 56.05 49.55 49.23 
6,190 6,990 5,860 5,700 5,990 5,390 5,350 
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Recovery of heat equivalent to 60 per cent of the sensible heat 
carried off by the ventilating air is obtained with economizers on a 
hooded machine and reduces this steam consumption to 5,860 
pounds of steam per ton of paper. Elimination of a large pro- 
portion of the ventilating air is accomplished in a vacuum drier 
room with a consequent sacrifice of heat recovery, but with a re- 
sulting steam consumption about equal to that in a hooded machine 
room, namely 5,700 pounds of steam per ton of paper. 

The most striking fact in connection with these results is that 
the calculated steam consumptions are so much lower than the 
operating man is able to show on monthly averages. Even the 
results of tests in well operated mills give steam consumptions 
varying from 6,000 to 10,000 pounds of steam per ton of paper. 

An analysis of the conditions which form the basis for calcula- 
tion will show how these theoretical results may be applied to 
actual operating conditions. It will also explain the wide dis- 
crepancies in published information on steam consumption in ma- 
chine rooms. 

Paper Machine Operating Factors 

The operation of a paper machine is usually limited by several 
very important factors which have a large effect on steam con- 
sumption. These factors are: 

1. Moisture entering the driers 

2. Moisture leaving the driers 
. Per Cent of time machine is down 
. Per cent of time broke is being produced 
. Per cent of trim 
. Physical construction of the machine room 

(a) Number of machines in room 
(b) Length of machine 
(c) Wet end construction 
7. Steam measurement 
(a) Precision of measurement of steam flowing 
(b) Bypassing and losses 

The moisture content of the sheet entering the driers varies 
widely with different machines and may vary appreciably even on 
the same machine. Poor mechanical removal of water by the 
couch, presses and felts puts a heavy burden on the driers. Con- 
tinual attention to the entering moisture content will afford control 
of the amount of evaporation required on the driers. Tests on a 
news print machine running at 1,020 feet per minute show vari- 
ations in entering moisture between 28.9 and 30.4 per cent dry. A 
change in moisture content from 32 to 30 per cent dry will cause 
a net increase in steam consumption of 400 pounds of steam per 
‘ton of paper for the open machine room or vacuum machine room, 
The increase for a hooded machine room will be somewhat less 
than 400 pounds of steam per ton of paper on account of a simul- 
‘taneous increase in heat recovery. 

The final moisture content of the sheet may show variations of 
‘between 5 and 9 per cent, but the effect on steam consumption is 
less marked. A drop from 7 to 6 per cent corresponds to an in- 
crease in steam consumption of about 42 pounds of steam per ton 
of paper. 

The operating efficiency of a machine may be measured by the 
per cent of time that salable paper is being produced. This is, of 
course, dependent on the amount of time when the machine is 
down and the amount of time when broke is being made. When 
‘broke is coming off the machine, the steam consumption will con- 
tinue at the same rate, but since no salable paper is being produced 
‘this steam must be charged to paper sold, with a resulting propor- 
‘tional increase in steam consumption. When the machine is down 
the heat required to warm stock and evaporate water on the driers 
is eliminated, but the other heat requirements must be met. Conse- 
‘quently, while this will cause an increase in steam consumed per 
unit of production, the increase will be less than corresponds to the 
‘percentage of the time down. These two items taken together 
‘probably represent the largest single factor in boosting steam con- 
sumption. A recent notice in the Pulp and Paper Magazine tells 


am hw 
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of a record of 52 hours of continuous production on a 234-inen 
machine running at 1,000 feet a minute. Contrast this with the 
production of a similar -machine under average operating condi- 
tions. Comparison of records confirm that 90 per cent operation of 
a paper machine is very good performance. 

Trim offers another possibility for materially increasing steam 
consumption. Steam consumption will increase proportionally with 
trim. While it is desirable to reduce trim to a minimum, it often 
runs as high as seven per cent on some orders in a modern mill. 
This is equivalent to an increase in steam consumption for a 
hooded machine room without recovery of about 525 and for a 
hooded machine room with recovery of about 440 pounds of steam 
per ton of paper. 

The machine which set the 52 hour record mentioned above was 
producing 140.16 tons of paper per day requiring the drying of 
141.44 tons. The average capacity obtained over a two-day period 
on a similar machine with unfavorable trim, time down, and breaks 
was about 80 per cent of what it would produce with a two-inch 
trim and without time down and breaks. This corresponds to a 
production of 113.15 tons at the same speed. The effect of these 
factors alone; trim, time down and breaks would result in a steam 
consuniption more than twenty per cent greater than in the record 
run, 

The physical construction of the machine room may affect steam 
consumption to an appreciable extent. Radiation and convection 
losses account for about four to five per cent of the steam con- 
sumption in a two-machine room. Placing a larger number oi 
machines in a room reduces these losses very slightly since wall 
losses account for only about 20 per cent of total radiation and 
convection losses. Protected walls similarly only have a slight 
effect on these losses, although their value is greater in cold 
weather. Materials of construction are important, but generally 
are standard on newer installations. 

Machine dimensions affect radiation losses in almost direct pro- 
portion. It will be found, however, that machine room height and 
width for a given width machine are reasonably uniform. Lengths 
on the other hand vary greatly. The distance between the breast 
roll and first drier on two machines designed for the same capacity 
may vary by as much as 25 per cent. The drier section on 2 
vacuum machine is materially less than on an open machine. The 
room available for calenders, rewinders, and handling finished 
paper also varies. Owing to the relatively small magnitude of 
radiation and convection losses, the effect of variations in machine 
room length on these factors will at the outside only account for 
a differential in steam consumption of 100 pounds of steam per 
ton of paper. 

Accurate data on wet end evaporation are meager, but indicate 
a probable range of from 5 to 30 per cent of the water evaporated 
on the driers. Wet end construction is undoubtedly an important 
factor in controlling wet end evaporation and its accompanying 
heat requirements. 

The method of measuring steam input to a machine room offers 
possibilities of inaccuracy and while it does not affect actual steam 
consumption, it does determine the measurement of it. Steam is 
usually metered where it enters the machine room to feed the 
driers. Steam flow meters if kept in good repair may be generally 
relied upon to indicate and record the volume of steam passing. 
They cannot show how much live steam is getting through the 
driers or heating system without condensing. As this steam usually 
returns to the boiler plant for heating feed water it is not lost, but 
may be charged against the machine room instead of the steam 
plant. This bypassing may be due to leaky traps or to an inten- 
tional bleeding to remove non-condensable gases from the driers. 
Unless careful tests are made to check the system, this loss may run 
to ten per cent or more of the total heat requirements. 

A common error is to calculate steam consumption on the basis 
of steam fed to the driers alone, neglecting steam used in radiation 
coils, air heaters or for heating air in other rooms before it enters 
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the machine room. Steam supplied at these auxiliary points is 
essential to the drying operation and if omitted would require an 
equivalent increase in steam fed the driers. This usually amounts 
to ten per cent or more of the total heat requirements. 

The relative effect of these various factors in a hooded machine 
room without recovery is illustrated by Table III, in which is 
listed the amount of change in each factor required to produce an 
increase in steam consumption of 400 pounds of steam per ton of 
paper. The effect of changes in moisture content of paper leaving 
the driers and of machine room length is so slight that a 40 pound 
change has been used for these items. 


TABLE III 
EFFECT OF OPERATING CONDITIONS ON THE STEAM CON- 
SUMPTION OF A HOODED MACHINE ROOM 
WITHOUT RECOVERY 


Value used Value for an increase 
in calcu- in steam consumption of : 
lations 400 lb./T 40 Ib./T 
Moisture entering driers: per cent dry.. 32. 30.0 ‘nes 
Moisture leaving driers: per cent wet.. 7.0 20 6.2 
Time machine is down: per cent...... 0 13 one 
Time broke is being made: per cent.... 0 5.4 
ON er ee 0.5 5.9 pain 
Length of machine room: fcet......... 326 22 372 
Steam bypassed or lost: per cent...... 0 5.4 


Discussion of Results 

All of the results discussed in this paper have been based on a 
constant outdoor temperature. It is realized that a change in out- 
door temperature will affect steam consumption and that for ex- 
tremely high or low temperatures this effect may be large. On the 
other hand, the effects discussed (Table III) for the factors which 
are within the control of the operator hold true regardless of out- 
door temperature. Machine room length is not within the controi 
of the operator and since it is tied in with radiation losses, the 
magnitude of this effect will vary with temperature. 

To better illustrate the applicability of these results, the steam 
consumption of a hypothetical machine room will be calculated. 
The following conditions may be assumed to exist in this machine 
room: 


rs OE: sos cessesbnecseveses< 28.4 per cent dry 
I NID in 0:65.95.9.000.6 0900050050095 5.1 per cent wet 
ne eee error 11.4 per cent 
I ID BS CN NIN 65.650 9505054 6nb en evesse 4.2 per cent 
DP CERSSESGLSEREGESAGh66 50s nASAS 68 ec 0655s 5s sb 5.6 per cent 
Steam bypassed ..... 2.2... .ccecccccccssscvcccce 3.2 per cent 


ne 555555 sab 00004 pee hee 665 < 40 deg. F. | 

OE ee eee 813 feet per minute 

Two 234-inch machines in one room; machines hooded, but not equipped fo 
heat recovery. 


Referring to Table I, it will be noticed that the steam consump- 
tion for the hooded machine, without recovery and with an outdoor 
air temperature of 40 deg. F. is 6,990 pounds of steam per ton of 
paper. To this theoretical figure for steam consumption calculated 
for the conditions specified in Table 11 must be added the steam 
requirements to satisfy the actual operating conditions. 

The results are calculated by determining the theoretical steam 
consumption for the moisture limits specified* and correcting this 
Ly the following formula: 


.4(% Time Down) 
100% Time Down 


% Steam Beet, 
100 


(Theoretical Steam Consumption) (1 + 


% Broke % Trim 
qa — ——-) (1.005 — — 
100 100 


This yields an actual steam consumption for these conditions of 
9,535 pounds per ton of paper. The increases in steam consump- 
tion are divided approximately as follows among the various 
factors: 


Theoretical steam consumption (from Table II).... 


‘ | 1 6990 pounds per ton 
Entering moisture correction ... 796 


ring mo i +79 
Leaving moisture correction . + 150 
Time down correction . + 441 
Broke correction + 374 
Trim correction ............ + 499 
Ne ED NUNOIIEOR  occccssvcnexsccbecensses + 285 


Actual steam consumption 9535 pounds per ton 


.* This calculation is carried through in the following manner: The evapora- 
tion will be 2.34 pounds of water per pound of paper dried, as compared with 
the theoretical of 1.91. This will increase the requirements of items B, C1) 
and C2) from a total of 51.51 to 60.21 million B.t.u. per hour, with an 
eyuivalent increase in steam consumption of 946 pounds per ton of paper. 
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The actual steam consumption for this case of 9,535 pounds of 
steam per ton of paper represents an increase of 2,545 pounds per 
‘on over the theoretical figure of 6,990. Since extreme conditions 
of operation have not been chosen for these calculations, it is evi- 
dent that large variations in steam consumption will occur in prac- 
tice. and that these variations are mainly due to differences in the 
vperating conditions discussed. 


Patents Committee Annual Report 


The patents committee was instituted under the Technical As- 
sociation’s new divisional organization to round out the activities 
of the association and to fill a long felt need among technical men 


engaged in the pulp and paper and related industries. Its pur- 
poses have been stated as follews:— 
OBJECTIVES 
1. To cooperate with the patent committees of other technical 


associations as well as with those of law association in improving 
the patent system. 

2. To watch the patent situation including legislation and de- 
cisions of patent tribunals insofar as they may affect the pro- 
tection of inventions relating to the pulp and paper industry and 
to keep the members of the association informed thereof. 

3. To give from time to time information to enable the mem- 
bers to avail themselves to the fullest extent of the good fea- 
tures of the patent system and to avoid the many obstacles and pit- 
falls. 

4. To present from time to time discussions of a general nature 
relating to patent matters of particular interest to the paper indus- 
ry. 

In its first year of existence, the committee has devoted the 
greater portion of its time to preparing bulletins covering essential 
information for the protection of inventions and discoveries. Six 
bulletins have already been prepared, of which five have been pub- 
lished. The wide interest in the work of the committee is evi- 
denced by the fact that the bulletins are being published not only 
in the leading paper trade magazines of this country and Canada, 
but also in the Textile World and the Journal of the Patent Office 
Society. 


BuLLeTINS PuBLISHED 

For ready reference, the titles of the bulletins are given at this 
point: 

TAPPI Appoints Patents Committee—Published as Editorial on 
page 62 of the Paper Trade Journal of Aug. 7, 1930. 

Suppression of Inventions—Published on page 41 of the Paper 
Trade Journal of Aug. 28, 1930. 

Trade Secrets—Published as Editorial on page 48 of the Paper 
Trade Journal of Nov. 13, 1930. 

Patent Protection—Published on page 55 of the Paper Trade 
Journal of Nov. 27, 1930. 

Trade-Marks and Slogans—Published as Editorial on page 48 of 
the Paper Trade Journal of Dec. 11, 1930. 


The Importance of Securing Patent Protection—Not yet pub- 
lished. 


CoMMITTEE PLANS 


During the coming year the committee intends to cover all phases 
of the patent system, so that its bulletins will form a reference 
library of authentic patent information. As soon as this task is 
completed, active work will be started on a program for the im- 
provement of the system. The first step in this work consists of 
a letter of cooperation approved by the executive and patents 
committee and read before the patents section of the Americar 
Bar Association at its annual convention in Chicago last August. 
The committee feels that without the cooperation of all those in- 
terested in inventions and their protection, no attempt to improve 
the system can possibly succeed. 


C. W. Rivise, Chairman 
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Water Purification for Color Removal’ 


By A. S. Behrman,' R. H. Kean,? and H. Gustafson * 


The color of the water used in making certain grades of paper is 
obviously an important factor in determining the quality of the 
finished product; and standards in this respect are becoming in- 
creasingly rigorous and exacting. With many paper mills located 
in regions of highly colored surface waters, the paper industry has 
always been keenly alive to the necessity for the purification of 
colored waters, and as keenly interested in developments and im- 
provements in methods of color removal. 

The twofold object of this paper is first, to describe briefly the 
most advanced methods of color removal now practiced; and sec- 
ond, to present some of the results of an investigation made into 
the nature of the coloring matter in water and into new methods 
of removal based on these results. 


Present Methods 


The improvements in methods of color removal in the last ten 
years have come about almost entirely as a result of the advances 
in the art of water filtration in general—in fact, color removal is 
ordinarily’ considered as one special case of water filtration. Ac- 
cordingly, the modern plant for color removal is essentially a fil 
tration plant, and as such includes the usual provisions for coagu- 
lation, sedimentation, and sand filtration, with particular emphasis 
on coagulation. 

Undoubtedly the most important advance in water filtration in 
the past decade has been the discovery and utilization of the im- 
portance of pH on coagulation. By coagulation, as applied to wa- 
ter purification, we mean of course the collecting of the particles 
of finely divided suspended matter into clumps or aggregates that 
are large and heavy enough to be removed by sedimentation or at 
least sufficiently large to be retained on the surface of a sand 
filter. This result is accomplished in general by adding to the 
water a coagulant which will react with the water to produce par- 
ticles of a gelatinous substance—aluminum hydroxide, for example 
—capable of gathering together the finely divided suspended matter. 
It was formerly thought that since an acid-reacting coagulant such 
as aluminum sulphate required some sort of alkalinity to react with 
it, all that was necessary was to have present in the water a safe 
excess of alkalinity. If this excess was not provided by the natural 
alkalinity of the water, then artificial alkalinity must be sup- 
plied; and for this purpose there were used lime, sodium carbon- 
ite, calcium carbonate, and other sources of alkalinity, not entire- 
ly promiscuously, but certainly with little or no appreciation of the 
fundamental considerations involved. 

We know now, as the result of the researches of Clark, Lange- 
lier, Baylis, Buswell and other investigators, that the old concep- 
tion was in many cases entirely wrong, and that the excess alka- 
linity added to facilitate coagulation frequently defeated its own 
purpose. It has been proved, for example, that in the case of 
aluminum sulphate optimum coagulation usually occurs in a pH 
range definitely on the acid side of pH 7. In consequence, in co- 
agulating some waters of low alkalinity—and particularly colored 
waters of low alkalinity—by means of aluminum sulphate, we not 
oly do not add artificial alkalinity to the water before or with 
the aluminum sulphate, but we may even add an acid to depress the 
pH to the desired point. If, as is sometimes the case, the water 
is made corrosive as a result of this treatment, then alkali may be 
added to bring up the alkalinity and pH to the desired extent; 
but this addition is made to the effluent from the filters, after sedi- 


* Presented at the annual meeting of the Technical Association of the Pulp 
ind Paper Industry, New York, N. Y., Feb. 17-19, 1931. 

Contribution of ‘the Waste Committee. F 

‘Member TAPPI, chemical director, International Filter Company, Chi- 
cago, Til, 

? Research chemical engineer, same company. 

* Chemist, same company. 


mentation and filtration have removed the coagulated impurities 
from the scene. 

What has just been said applies not only to the coagulation of 
turbid waters, but to colored waters as well. In fact it has even 
greater significance in the latter case; and, as we shall see, it is 
sometimes necessary to conduct coagulation for color removal at 
a considerably lower pH than would be required merely for coag- 
ulation of turbidity-producing suspended matter. 


Permissible Color in Water 

The maximum permissible color in water for paper making will 
evidently be governed by the type of paper manufactured. For 
most purposes, a maximum color of 10 on the platinum-cobalt 
scale has been considered satisfactory. In a smaller number of 
cases the limit has been set at 5; and once in a great while even 
zero is demanded. 

The Nature of Color in Water 

The literature on colored waters discloses an abundance of gen- 
eralities and surprisingly little specific information. As a rule, it 
is stated simply that the color of the water is usually due to the 
vegetation or other forms of organic matter with which the water 
has come in contact in its watershed. It is assumed by inference, 
or stated as a fact, that the color is therefore due to the presence 
of tannates, gallates, humates, and other organic compounds which 
are reasonably associated with the organic matter with which sur- 
face waters usually come in contact. 

Accordingly, it seemed worth while to investigate rather care- 
fully the nature of the coloring matter and try to obtain some 
really definite information on the following questions of obvious- 
ly fundamental importance: (1) What is the chemical constitution 
of the coloring matter? (2) Is it in the colloidal state or in true 
solution? (3) Is it readily oxidizable or not? (4) Is it typically 
only organic, or may it be inorganic as well? 

It follows of course that if these questions could be answered 
with absolute definiteness, we would then be in much better posi- 
tion to consider the possibility of more effective methods of color 
removal than those now in vogue. 

Experimental Work 

One of the first efforts made in the course of our investigation 
was the attempt to produce in the laboratory a readily reproducible 
color, and so avoid the necessity of bringing into the laboratory 
large quantities of naturally colored water. It was found that both 
an infusion of tea and an oxidized alkaline pyrogallol solution 
gave colors approaching that of naturally colored water, but not 
quite comparable with it. In consequence, the colors so produced 
in the laboratory were used only for some qualitative and indica- 
tive experiments in which it was not practicable to use natural 
water. 

It developed later in our work that the color in most, if not all, 
natural waters is due to more than one type of coloring matter; so 
that it is not to be expected that these natural colors can be 
synthesized simply or uniformly. 

Electrochemical Nature of Coloring Matter 

One experiment in which the tea and the oxidized alkaline py- 
rogallol were decidedly helpful, was an attempt to determine by 
electrophoresis the nature of the electric charge, if any, carried by 
the coloring matter. The coloring matter in these solutions showed 
a very definite migration towards the anode, thus affording con- 
vincing evidence that the particles of coloring matter are negatively 
charged. The tea and alkaline pyrogallol were used for this work 
rather than natural waters, as the relatively low color of the lat- 
ter made it impossible to get definitely indicative results using the 
electrochemical equipment available at the time. 
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Colloidal Nature of Coloring Matter 

The colloidal nature of the coloring matter in water—at least the 
most important part of it—was demonstrated by means of ultra- 
filtration of colored waters and tea thru parchment paper. It was 
found that a small part of the coloring matter was able to pass 
thru the parchment paper, but only at a very much slower rate than 
did the electrolyte (see Fig. 1). The major portion, at least, of 
coloring matter is therefore properly classified as colloidal as de- 
fined by Bancroft and Weiser.‘ It is entirely possible of course 
that a more suitable membrane would have effected even a sharper 
separation of colloids and electrolyte. 

It is to be noted on the other hand, however, that there is no 
conclusive evidence to show that a small portion at least of the 
particles of coloring matter may not approach molecular dimen- 
sions and consequently be in true solution. 


Organic Nature of Coloring Matter 


That the coloring matter in surface waters is essentially organic 
in nature is shown by the fact that when the color is removed there 
is invariably a reduction in the oxygen consumption value of the 
water. (The oxygen consumption is determined by acid oxidation 
with potassium permanganate). Furthermore, when the color re- 
moval is effected by coagulation, the coagulated material, when ig- 
nited, always shows by its charring the presence of organic matter. 
The effect of color removal upon the oxygen consumption value 
of the water is shown in Table 1. 

Probably the most striking feature in this tabulation is the evi- 
dent lack of a consistent value for the quotient obtained by divid- 
ing the reduction in color by the reduction in oxygen consumed. 
We are not prepared to say, however, that these apparent incon- 
sistencies are without significance. 


The “Indicator” Nature of Coloring Matter 

We have frequently observed, in connection with our studies of 
municipal and industrial water purification projects, that the color 
of a water may be very materially intensified when the alkalinity 
of the water is increased. This fact is of particular importance 
when color removal is accomplished by coagulation at a relatively 
low pH. It is easily possible to reach a deceptively favorable 
opinion as to the efficacy of such color removal, unless the water 
after treatment is made sufficiently alkaline to prevent corrosion, 
and any change in color resulting from the addition of the alkali 
then noted. 

The influence of pH on the color of several of the waters inves- 
tigated is shown in Fig. 2. The effect seems to be most pro- 
~ 4The Colloidal Salts, H. B. Weiser, McGraw-Hill Co., 1928, pages 274 
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nounced in the alkaline range, but varies greatly with different 
waters. Thus the color of the waters from Hurley, Wisconsin, 
and from Ottawa, Canada, was more than doubled in passing from 
an acid to an alkaline condition; while the water from Long Beach, 
California showed a comparatively minor change. While there are 
probably a number of factors influencing this phenomenon which 
are not yet fully understood, the evidence does appear to indicate 
more than a merely coincidental relationship between the degree 
of change of color and the amount of natural alkalinity of the 
water. Thus waters of low alkalinity appear in general to show 
a greater percentage of change in their color than waters of 
high natural alkalinity. 

The practical significance to the paper industry of this influence 
of pH on color is obvious. By the time the paper stock reaches 
the machine it has had the opportunity to adsorb from the process 
water a generous portion of its coloring matter and frequently 
with the color developed to an increased intensity because of the 
pH of either the stock or of the process water. 


The Oxidizable Nature of Coloring Matter 

The fact that the coloring matter of natural waters is essentially 
organic in character rather naturally suggests the possibility 
of destroying the coloring matter by oxidizing agents instead of 
attempting to remove it bodily by the usual methods of coagula- 
tion. The possibility is obviously of particular interest in the 
case of colored waters which are quite clear, in which case it 
might be possible to eliminate altogether the mixing, sedimentation, 
and sand filtration which are necessarily essential features in- 
volved in coagulation methods. Accordingly, a study has been 
made of the effect of chlorine—the cheapest oxidizing agent 
available—on the color of several of the waters investigated. The 
effect on the water from Long Beach, California is shown strik- 
ingly in Figs. 3 and 4. In this particular case, it was found that 


TABLE 1 
RELATION OF COLOR TO OXYGEN CONSUMPTION 
(Color Removed by Coagulation) 
Reduction in 


ar, 
Z Oxygen Oxygen 
Source of Water Con- Color Cons. 
. pH Color sumed —_— -— nee 
Green Bay, Wis....... Raw 7.3 45 21.5 
Treated 7.2 22 14.2 23 7.3 3.15 
Ottawa, Canada ...... Raw 6.8 50 11.8 
Treated 6.8 7 5.0 43 6.8 6.3 
Quebec, Canada ...... Raw 6.2 25 5.0 
Treated 6.5 3 ye 22 2.8 7.9 
Winnipeg, Canada ....Raw 12 9.2 
Treated 5 6.3 7 2.9 2.4 
Meow Terk,  Tisivsss Raw 4 1.5 
Treated 0 0.0 4 1.5 2.7 
Edmonton, Canada ....Raw 18 25.3 
reated 3 20.1 15 5.3 2.5 
Long Beach, Calif.....Raw 7.7 86 10.5 
Treated 7.7 15 4.7 65 5.8 11.2 
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TABLE 2 
COMPARISGT OF COAGULATION AND REET RATION WITH 
HLORINATION AND HYDRODAR 


r Color a re 
Source of Water Raw Coagulated and Filtered through 
Water and Filtered Hydrodarco 
Green Bay, Wis........ 45 22 0 
Quebec, Canada ...... 25 3 0 
Winnipeg, Canada ..... 12 5 0 
Edmonton, Canada .... 18 3 0 
Long Beach, Calif..... 80 15 0 


TABLE 3 
COLOR REMOVAL BY HYDRODARCO 
(Filtration through granular Hydrodarco) 


r Color———, 

Source of ater Raw Treated 
CN I wd ar sek ces vedas inne téeseenndenaese 45 0 
Long Beach, Calif. Ch LRCDMAUU DECREE CEER SSN UO e 00s S008 80 5 
Ottawa, Canada Ci ceeeeaeewest sees 0 hee NieeNaskeawe 50 0 


a dose of slightly over 11 parts per million of chlorine reduced 
the color from 80 to about 25, after a reaction period of 2 hours, 
and with a minimum residual of free chlorine. 

It must not be assumed, however, that the same marked 
reduction can be secured in all cases. On the contrary, a very 
strongly colored water from northern Wisconsin showed very 
little destruction of coloring matter with chlorine, even when 
prohibitively large doses were applied. The explanation for the 
failure of the chlorine to remove the color in such cases may 
reside in the fact that chlorine may enter into many reactions 
other than those directly related to oxidation. Whatever the 
explanation, the fact remains that chlorine should not be relied 
upon for color removal promiscuously; its applicability must be 
determined in each case by experimentation beforehand. 


Dechlorination with Activated Carbon 

Destruction of organic matter with chlorine naturally raises 
the question of dechlorination to remove the undesirable excess 
of chlorine remaining from such treatment. As is well known, 
there are several methods by which dechlorination may be 
accomplished. In this particular field of color removal, however, 
the writers feel that activated carbon is the most desirable means 
of dechlorination. This is due not only to the complete and 
automatic manner in which activated carbon functions as a 
dechlorinator, but to the very important fact in this case that 
the carbon will frequently finish the work of color removal, the 
bulk of which work has already been performed by the chlorine. 

In Table 2 is shown a comparison of the reduction in color 
effected by coagulation and filtration on the one hand, and by 
chlorination and filtration through Hydrodarco—the activated 
carbon used by the writers’ organization—on the other. 

The fact that the third column in the above tabulation contains 
nothing but zeros is impressive almost to the point of suspicion. 
The fact remains, however, that it is the exceptional case in 
which we have not been able to produce a water with zero color 
when hydrodarco is used as an adjunct to the treatment. 

This fact naturally suggests two questions: How much of the 
color removal is accomplished by the Hydrodarco? If the 
amount is considerable, why not use the Hydrodarco alone, with- 


Color Removal With Chiorine 
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out the complication of other treatments? The ability of Hydro- 
darco to adsorb color directly is shown in Table 3. 

The above tabulation gives the results of this treatment only 
in the case of the three waters indicated. This condition arises 
from necessity, not choice. By the time this stage in the investi- 
gation was reached, only the three waters in question were 
available for experimentation. 

There are several reasons why, at least up to the present, 
Hydrodarco has not been advocated for the direct adsorption 
of all of the color present in water. In the first place, many 
colored waters are quite turbid. This means that coagulation 
and sand filtration would have to be provided ahead of the 
carbon, since only a comparatively clear water should be applied 
to the carbon; but the same coagulation and filtration will usually 
also materially reduce the color. This is notably the case, for 
example, at Ottawa, Ontario. This water at times has a very 
appreciable turbidity in addition to its rather high color. It has 
been found possible to remove not only the turbidity but also 
the color by means of carefully controlled coagulation. The 
purification plant which will be built by the city will therefore 
be essentially a filtration plant, with particular attention to the 
coagulation. The pH and alkalinity of the filtered effluent will 
be in@reased as required to prevent corrosion of the distribution 
system. ° 

Then sagain, even in the case of colored waters which are 
quite clear, it has been thought that it is generally cheaper to 
remove the color with chlorine than to increase the frequency 
of revivification of the carbon, especially since chlorine and 
chlorine feeding equipment are frequently already available for 
sterilization, bleaching or other purposes. Nevertheless, in view 
of the remarkable decolorizing ability of Hydrodarco by direct 
adsorption, we are hoping to find a method of revivication so 
simple that it will be perfectly practicable in many cases to use 
Hydrodarco alone for the removal of color from colored clear 
waters—a method of revivification as simple, if possible, as the 
regeneration of a zeolite softener. Even now the use of this 
method of color removal for waters of relatively low color does 
not present any very formidable difficulty. 

Probably the best way to summarize this paper is to say very 
briefly that developments in water purification have made it 
possible to approach practically any color removal problem with 
confidence; that no one method of color removal can be recom- 
mended blindly as the best for all cases; and that the fundamental 
principles of each method must be thoroughly understood to 
secure the most satisfactory results from that procedure. 

In short, we may say of color removal what is true of so 
many chemical and engineering problems—that each case is an 
individual problem, which must be analyzed thoroughly and 
intelligently in all its aspects before the most effective and 
economical answer can be found. 
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Utilizmg Fuel Value of Waste Sulphite Liquor’ 


By Herbert S. Kimball ! 


In the issue of “Power” of September 16, 1930 there appeared 
an article by W. Kuhles of Remscheid, Germany, pertaining to a 
process he has developed for utilizing the waste liquor from a 
sulphite pulp mill as a fuel. For an example he gives the results 
obtained from a sulphite mill of rather small capacity. My 
object in preparing this study is to estimate the performance of 
his process as applied to a sulphite mill of 50 tons capacity per day 
of pulp based upon American practice. 

The waste liquor from a 50 ton sulphite mill amounts, at the 
rate of 1500 gallons per ton, to 75,000 gallons per day, or 3120 
gallons per hour, which of a specific gravity of about 1.05 
equals 27,000 pounds per hour. Mr. Kuhles evidently recovers 
10 pounds of liquor per pound of pulp, whereas my factor amounts 
to 6% pounds per pound of pulp, which appears about all that 
American mills can count on under present conditions of blow- 
tank practice and washing. 

From various authorities the solid matter in the liquor as col- 
lected may run as high as 10 per cent under fairly usual condi- 
tions, although Mr. Kuhles uses about 12 per cent as the factor 
in his example.” 

From the work of Bryant and others I have computed an 
“ultimate” analysis of the solid matter, assuming as does Kuhles, 
that there is present 7 per cent of moisture, as follows :— 


DEN CEEGE Chadha R MEAS OSes KbekeSee eee 47.00 per cent 
PN! Woe caves baseesatuase bikebsaun 4.50 per cent 
Dt Cth CoS hee tubenss Gamma enc’ hab ee ts 27.50 per cent 
DEE £cU SES 554h caakcantnts>oebheasen om 6.25 per cent 
DC MkR Chit ciskcwbhs sete shee ees hb oe eae 7.75 per cent 
gD Pe area ee ere eg 7.00 per cent 


100.00 per cent 

From this analysis I have computed the calorific value of the 
waste fuel to be 7810 B.t.u. per pound of fue). 

Several investigators have determined the calorific value of this 
fuel and the average appears to be not far from 8000 B.t.u. per 
pound of fuel, which is the value as stated by Kuhles. Consider- 
ing that my computed analysis was made only as a check, I am 
using 8000 B.t.u. in my calculations. 

Kuhles’ Process 

Kuhles’ process consists in evaporating the weak liquor im a 
multiple effect evaporator, using exhaust steam, the strong liquor 
is then atomized in a tower which removes most of the remaining 
water by further evaporation, using the heat in the flue gases 
from the boilers which mingle with the atomized liquor. The 
solids fall as a dry powder, which is utilized as a fuel in the 
same way as is pulverized coal in modern practice. The gases and 
water vapor pass through a dust collector on their way to the 
stack. 

Although Kuhles does not state that the weak, raw liquor is 
desulphurized prior to evaporation, I have suggested that such a 
process be used. 

The results of the various steps are given, as follows :— 

Desulphurizing Tower 

In the desulphurizing tower the raw liquor from the blow-pits 
is subjected to heating by steam, and the “free” SO: is driven off, 
passed through a heat interchanger, where it is cooled and re- 
turned to the acid plant. The cooling medium is the liquor itself, 
which is pumped through the exchanger prior to entering the 
tower. The temperature of the raw liquor is increased by passing 
it through the exchanger at the expense of the heat in the gas 
driven off from the raw liquor. Both conditions meet the neces- 
sary demands, namely, steam is saved in the tower and the gas 
returned to the acid plant is reduced in temperature. 

* Presented at the annual meeting of the Technical Association of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry, New York, N. Y., Feb. 17-19, 

Contribution of the Heat and Power Committee 

1 Member TAPPI, consulting engineer, Waban, Mass. 


2?Due, probably, to European methods of cooking. 
* Moisture reported separately for clearness. 
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The sulphur returned to the acid plant may be computed as 
follows:—The waste liquor upon my own analysis contains .184 
per cent “free” SO: which for 27,000 pounds ot waste liquor pcr 
hour from a 50 ton mill means all of 10 pounds of sulphur pcr 
ton of pulp. From some rather inconclusive experiments made by 
me the amount of steam required to drive off the gas would be 423 
pounds per hour. This process should be checked in a pilot plant. 
In Kuhles’ article this process is not mentioned but I advise its 
adoption. 

Multi-Effect Evaporation by Steam 

From the data given in the foregoing we have the following 

quantities :— 


Weight of waste liquor.......... 27,000 pounds per hour 
Beek, 10 BOP CORE is veccisseccs 2,700 pounds per hour 
PN et sae eekubakhaben weenie 24,300 pounds per hour 
The evaporation reduces the water content to 50 per cent, therefore aiter 
evaporation we have: 

er, Oe OOF COE cccccccevescs 2,700 pounds per hour 
Water, 50 per cent ..ccccccscoees 2,700 pounds per hour 
i ee... stenataasapsuse 5 5,400 pounds per hour 
i CE cca kpbwhsdneesas 27,000 pounds per hour 
Heavy liquor from evaporation.... 3.400 pounds per hour 
3 ater evaporated .........ec0e0. 21,600 pounds per hour 

MP wkehdekenwahedeeseues eee bane 2,600 gallons per hour 


If a quadruple effect evaporator is used 3.4 pounds of water 
may be evaporated per pound of steam, or 21,600/3.4 equals 6,350 
pounds of steam per hour required fer evaporation. 

With care in collecting the liquor and steps.taken not to over 
dilute it, the amount of solids would not be far from 10 per cent 
as previously noted. Kuhles, however, recovers nearly 12 per 
cent solids from the raw liquor and from his figures it is com- 
puted that the strong liquor from the evaporator contains 50 per 
cent solids. 

With the liquor desulphurized it is expected that some of the 
difficulties in evaporating will be overcome. 

Atomizing Tower 

In the Kuhles process the strong liquor from the multiple effect 
evaporator is still further evaporated to a powder, containing 7 
per cent moisture, in an atomizing tower. This powder is collcct- 
ed at the bottom of the tower and conveyed to the boilers where 
it is burned according to methods employed in pulverized coal in- 
stallations. The heat supplied to the atomizing tower is that from 
the flue gases, escaping from the boilers, which are by-passed and 
rise near the bottom of the tower, mecting the strong liquor which 
is forced in, at the top, passing through a spray nozzle, and fall- 
ing asa spray. The water vapor and gases are drawn off, together 
with possibly some dust from the fuel. They are passed through 
a dust collector, which recovers any such dust, and then into the 
main stack. 

It should be noted that for some liquors such a method of evap- 
oration is not the most efficient, and thts point is verified by C. L. 
Wagner in his remarks quoted on page 237 of Technical Associa- 
tion Papers Series IX, 1926. It is expected that any fly ash in the 
flue gas would be caught in a dust catcher before the gases pass 
through the atomizing tower. 

The amount of water to be evaporated in the atomizing tower 
is as follows: 

Concentrated liquor from steam evaporator eet oe ee 


Solids remaining in atomizing tower, with 7 per cent : 
moisture, 2,700 X .93 OF..cesscccessccesevcess 2,900 pounds per hour 


5,400 pounds per hour 


Water to be evaporated in atomizing tower......... 2,500 pounds per hour 

Considering the nature of the dry fuel collected on the bottom ot 
the atomizing tower, the process of evaporation should be carried 
on at such a temperature that there will not be any danger of 
ignition. It would seem best to have only a small quantity of the 
dry fuel accumulate outside the boiler before using. In fact I 
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believe this fuel would be classed as such that at a temperature of 
15) deg. F., it cannot be safely stored for more than 12 hours, ac- 
cording to the regulations of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, effected Sept. 15, 1930. 

For the temperature of the flue gases entering the atomizing 
tower I have selected that of 300 deg. F. The boiler setting will 
be of most modern design with either water walls or hollow 
walls and an air preheater and superheaters will be installed. (If 
superheaters are not necessary an economizer will do, depending 
on the conditions prevailing.) 

The temperature of the incoming concentrated liquor will be 
about 150 deg. F. It is assumed that as soon as the spray meets 
the gases the temperature is reduced to 150 deg. F., and at this 
temperature the gases and the water vapor pass out to the dust 
collector. 

Heat necessary : B.t.u. per hour 
To evaporate the water in the strong liquor, 2500 x 1007.4 

ee ee OR. BE ees ive eeu cuade di esaeeeseaaees 2,518,500 
To heat the water and solids to the temperature of evaporation 0 


518,500 
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Heat Available 


To determine the heat available the weight of the flue gases 
must be known, From the analysis of the fuel given the follow- 
ing is obtained: 
. Pounds of air per 

pound of fuel 


Carbon: .47 X 11.52 (pounds of air necessary per pound of the 
EE ice chadavhacen wea ee eda keheed tend 06% edes 8Oes 5.43 
mores. Cees Breese? 34,56 2.2  <ccvcarsreereconcece 37 
A SE PR GO, 6 0.0.9:5:0 0 5 040000166600 4ec 0c scene eccnee .27 
PORN Gir VOGUNER 65 is cc esv pices ccccetecsacien 6.07 
TEE Sct Guian ese eee miaas vaoe seeks e tees Eres 1.20 
MEE 4 oct kGsesdige been eee esa Naewokabwenne 7.27 
To which add the weight of the fuel less water and ash...... 85 
We, GE GE UD KadKe bowie ccedencsewkeldegeeterane -07 

Total weight of flue gases per pound of fuel (neglecting water 
eo fF 2 errr Peer ree 8.19 


With the temperature of the flue grace at 300 deg. F. 
The weight of fuel per hour—2,900 
Weight of flue gases per pound of fuel_—8. 19 Ibs. 
Specific heat of the gases—.25 

Then the amount of heat in the flue gases is: 
2,900 K 8,19 X 300 X .25 = 1,780,000 B.t.u. per hour, which are fur- 
nished to the atomizing tower. However, as the temperature of the gases 
is reduced in the tower to 150 deg. F. and then carried to the dust 
chamber and stack, only one-half of the heat is available, or 890,000 B.t.u. 
per hour, 

The available heat is not sufficient to perform the evaporation 
and to supply the deficiency flue gases from other boilers must 
be used, or enough coal mixed with the waste fuel to make up the 
difference. The draft will be reduced on account of the resistance 
due to the gases passing through the equipment; and to compen- 
sate for this loss fans will have to be installed. The cost of power 
to operate the fans will be a charge against the production cost 
of the steam generated by the waste fuel. 


Boiler Performance 


Reterring first to the evaporation I am judging from the design 
of the setting, with the auxiliaries, as explained, that with a 14,- 
000 B.t.u. coal, there would be evaporated 12 pounds of water per 
pound of coal; but as the waste fuel has a fuel value of 8000 
B.t.u. per pound, that is, 57 per cent of the heating value of the 
coal, the amount of water evaporated by the waste fuel would be 
12 x .57 or 6.84 pounds of water per pound of waste fuel. 

As Kuhles states that he can evaporate 6% pounds of water 
with his waste fuel, I believe that he operates the combustion of 
his furnace to give a considerable higher temperature to the flue 
gases than I have assumed in my studies. With this in mind. and 
also remembering the far greater amount of fuel he obtained per 
ton of pulp than I assumed (almost 1.9 as much) I have calculated 
that he probably has enough heat to pertorm the operation in the 
atomizing tower. With his greater recovery of waste fuel per 
pound of pulp Kuhles may, of course, generate more steam per 
pound of pulp than my lay out will accomplish. 

lf in the 50 ton mill under consideration there 1s recovered 
2900 pounds of waste fuel per hour ana the evaporation is 6.84 
pounds of steam per pound of fuel, then the steam generated is: 
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Ph od atcha dd da bebeW bee ebas 19,836 pounds per hour 
Detecting steam used in process: 
Desulphurizing tower ........ 423 pounds 
Multiple-effect evaporator ..... 6,350 pounds 6,773 pounds per hour 
Steam available for power or cooking........ 13,063 pounds per hour 


In a 50-ton pulp mill the pulp produced per hour is 2.083 tons, 
and if the steam generated from the waste fuel is used for cook- 
ing, the amount available would be 13,063/2.083 or about 6500 
pounds per ton of pulp. This shows that with the addition of 
some waste flue gas the net amount of steam generated would 
supply the steam for digesting the pulp. 


Cost of Operation 


The investment is approximately $50,000 
The overhead charges, as follows: 


NE 5.6.59 Scie covcedtcdnnubtetecsaceess<e 6.00 per cent 
Depreciation, based upon an 8-year life... 4 12.50 per cent 
pe IR ern eee eer 6.50 per cent 
WE cat sia dedi nneesccatas cana tens dwewenacds 25.00 per cent 
Accordingly : Per day 
Overhead, 25 per cent of $50,000 = $12,500 per year, or........ $41.67 
TS SE ee Re eee 15.00 
EE, GU BE OEE, GRR no oc cncciescusecccetecsaced 6.33 
OO BPN gs sc easesdeesisececaaewes beenenee $63.00 
rr Cr 2. . sceceethedaedtanesetdiaewesneunn $ 2.65 


The net steam production is 13,063 pounds per hour, which is just about 
20 cents per 1,000 pounds. 


If 14,000 B.t.u. coal was used with an evaporation of 12 pounds 
of water per pound of coal, the amount of required coal would 
be 1,088 pounds per hour to evaporate the necessary 13,065 pounds 
of water. This is 26,000 pounds of coal per day or 13 tons per 
day. If the coal was purchosed at a cost of $63.00 per day the 
price per ton would be $4.85 

Some mills pay as much as $1.50 more per ton, which would 
amount to $5,850 per year, the saving on utilizing the waste sul- 
phite liquor for a fuel. This saving amounts to 11.7 per cent on 
the investment. 

Dust Collector 

The flue gases and water vapor, at a temperature of 150 deg. 
F., together with any dust from the tower pass into the dust col- 
lector. The dust is caught, collected and conveyed to the fuel 
bin, while the gases and water vapor pass to the stack 


VOLUME OF THE GASES AND vite VAPOR 


at Cubic feet 
%o ao a of gases 
14.7 and vapor at 
Pounds of air pounds -—————— 
Gas supplied Oxygen, Gas, abs. 60 150 
pound of fuel Ibs. Ibs. cu. ft. deg. F. deg. F. 
CO: Carbon, 5.43 1,25 CO2—1.73 8.60  < err 
H:0 Hydrogen, sy .085 H:0— .10 nai ae. “eanee 


SO2z Sulphur, 27 .062 SO .13 5.91 ae.” ‘east 
6.07 X .77 = N —4.65 13.52 63.00 ..6.. 


N Nitrogen, 
Flue gas from theoretical air... 6.61 e Gee evaes 
BeCSSS BH cccccccccccccecece 1.20 13.14 15.80 
94.37 110.50 
Water (moisture) in fuel...... .07 


Water, formed by the union of 
the H and O in fuel (the 
balance of the H unites with 
the O of the air, given above 
as 10 BHsO .nccccce eeeewes 31 


Flue gas per pound of fuel..... 8.19 
Water vapor from water in fuel with flue gas from 
atomizing tower from items as given: .10 plus .07 plus 
.31 equals .48 pounds per pounw of fuel. One pound 
at 150 deg. F. has a volume of 24.2 cu. ft. Then 
24.2 X .48 equals volume to be added to the volume of 
the Gases, OF ccccccccccccccccccccccveccccceccecses 11.6 


Cubic feet of gas and vapor from water in fuel entering 
dust collector per pound of waste fuel..........ee0ees 122.1 


2,900 pounds of waste fuel per hour, or 48.33 pounds per 
minute, or cu. ft. of vapor and gas per minute........ 5900. 
Add water evaporated from strong liquor, 2,500 pounds 
per hour, or 41.66 pounds per minute, or 41.66 X 24.2 
‘or water vapcr per minute (cu. ft.).........eeeeee- 1010. 


Cubic feet per mimute ...cccccccccccccccccccccccces 6910. 
To which must be added the extra flue gas taken from other 
sources to make up the deficiency in the tower, so that the total 
volume of the gases and vapor entering the dust chamber might 
be 20,000 cu. ft. per minute. 
If the velocity of the gases, etc., was 1000 feet. per min., the 
area of the connecting flue would be 20 sq. ft. 
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START NEW PROFITS 


Dirt sends good paper back to the broke chest. Dirt brings complaints 
and rejects. Dirt paralyzes sales. Free your paper of dirt and you free 
it for new profits. 


Bird Centrifiners, built by specialists in paper making machinery, offer you 
the one best method of stopping dirt. They make clean, Centrifined 
paper that sells faster — that shows better ..—— 
profits. 


Let us show you what other first-rank mills are 
accomplishing with Bird Centrifiners; what your 
mill can accomplish with them. 


BIRD MACHINE COMPANY 


SOUTH WALPOLE - - - MASSACHUSETTS 


Manufactured under license from 


Centrifugal Enginecting & Pctents 
Corp., owners cf the Erkensator 


——_ tHE Patents. 
CLEANEST PAPERS ARE CENTRIFINED 


4697 
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Conclusion 

lf the waste fuel is to be recovered, it is apparent that our mills 
must modify to some extent the method of washing the pulp in 
order to save more of the waste liquor and to do so with the mini- 
mum amount of water. 

The ignition point of the recovered fuel should be investigated 
to be sure that there is no danger from spontaneous ignition, 
either in the atomizing tower or storage bin. 

I have hopes that the multiple effect evaporator problems have 
been solved because of the work in recent years along this line. 

C. L. Wagner states that there is no danger of the products of 
combustion, i.e, SO2, attacking the boiler tubes, owing to the 
high temperature which prevents the formation of any moisture. 


Practice and Control of 


By F. W. 


3y beating is meant that process of pulp preparation for the pro- 
duction of a suitable sheet of paper. Thus the beating or stuff 
preparation procedure will vary with the physical requirements to 
which the finished sheet will be subjected or those particular prop- 
erties which it is supposed to possess. In the case of such sheets 
as dry finished manilas, news, hanging, the only treatment needed 
will be an intimate mixing of the fibers with the size, color, alum, 
clay, followed by light jordan action as an aid to formation. When 
pulp is used in lap form the beater serves the functions of a dis- 
integrator. 

On such sheets as Number 1 kraft or parchment the importance 
of proper beater treatment cannot be overemphasized. Proper 
treatment to my mind requires attention to the following details— 
order of furnish; here the only point upon which I insist is that 
the alum be kept out of the beater until it is needed to set the 
color or the batch is within say fifteen minutes of being dumped 
to the chest. Some color men are now claiming that if the color 
is not added until after both the size and alum have reacted satis- 
factory results will be obtained and that savings in color will be 
effected. Personally, I have not had any experience on this point 
but if there are any color men present perhaps they would enlighten 
us. 


Roll Man‘pulation 


The roll manipulation during beating should be decided accord- 
ing to local conditions. If your stock is soft, the roll setting 
must be kept light in order to avoid the condition of short stock. 
Some stock requires that it be treated roughly but I do not 
believe that any fiber should be subjected to a full roll setting 
at the very start. It is, of course, only reasonable that dis- 
integration must precede hydration, so if the beater has been 
furnished with much lap stock or broke this material should 
be given time to soak up and partially disintegrate. When con- 
sidered from the mechanical side the logic of this procedure be- 
comes quite evident as you will have probably marvelled, just as I 
have, at how much abuse a beater will stand. Jumping of the roll 
on undisintegrated material in the beater must be cutting stock in 
addition to the damage it does to the lighter bar and journals 
and to the bed plate and roll bars. 

To properly introduce the stock to the roll treatment, 1 believe 
that the roll should be brought to its final setting through at least 
a light, a medium, and then the full setting. Each of these pre- 
liminary steps should be of about fifteen to twenty minutes dura- 
tion and longer if the cycle permits. If your beaters are equipped 
with any type of motion recorders, it is easy for the operator to 
follow this procedure and, incidentally, for you to check him. [ 


* Presented at the annual meeting of the Nar fgpetiaion of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry, New York, N. Y., Feb. 17-19, 
Contribution of the Stuff Preparation Committee. 

1 Member TAPPI, International Paper Company. 
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This is true, as I have observed, from my work of handling SO 
gas at high temperature. 

Regarding the atomizing tower, while it should be carefully de- 
signed, it need not be a matter of great expense. The transfer of 
heat may be slow and care should be taken to have the proper 
amount of flue gases come in contact with the spray. Careful 
consideration should be made regarding the carrying away of the 
rather large amount of water vapor by the flue gases at the tem- 
perature found desirable. 

While my experience with dust chambers or collectors has been 
considerable, the per cent of water vapor in the dust laden gases. 
has not been so large as it will be in our case. Here, again, the 
temperature will be a factor. 


Beating and Jordaning’ 


Motsechman! 


also recommend the use of safety set screws at the adjustment 
points on the connecting rod so that not just anyone can adjust the 
position which is predetermined as being either light, medium, or 
full. I also have always told the beater men to always set their 
roll by ear and stick, thus doing away with the possible alibi of 
blaming faulty roll action on the clock. Our men are given to 
understand that the function of the clock is a guide to roll manipu- 
lation and at a quick glance shows for how long a given beater has 
been “on.” 

There is quite a pronounced analogy which may be shown be- 
tween the various treatments which cellulose or pulp undergoes. In 
the digester house, haste during the introductory stage makes. 
waste, in the form of increased knotter rejects; haste in the first 
stage of bleaching makes waste in the form of loss in yield due to 
the formation of oxycellulose. If you slow down either of these 
processes you can treat more drastically at the end and still obtain 
more and better pulp. On the paper machine, too much (hasty) 
pressure as the sheet leaves the wire may lead to crushing and 
waste, in the form of wet broke; yet introduce your weight treat- 
ments gradually and increasingly and the sheet will be better fin- 
ish, harder and more dense. So, also, is this procedure very true 
in the beater room if you want to make ideal, long, slow stock. 


Measuring Beating Progress 


There are a number of ways of measuring the progression of the 
process of beating. The most common are either slowness or free- 
ness. By slowness is meant the time required for a volume of 
water to drain from a suspension of fiber in the water. By free- 
ness is understood the measure of the volume of water which will 
drain from the same sort of a suspension. The volume measured! 
may be either the instantaneous or the ultimate quantity. If you 
plot the two curves on the same pulp you will note a reciprocal re- 
lationship. It must be remembered that either reading is seriously 
affected by changes in consistency. At our mill we use an arbi- 
trary figure of the slowness in seconds per gram of stock, thus. 
correcting for the changes in consistency. 

If the production is such that the beater cycle will allow of it, 
samples may be taken from the beater for handsheet making and’ 
the Mullen and Elmendorf tests made upon these. These read- 
ings, however, I have found to be unreliable until the stock is. 
about 60 per cent developed. This is true only in the mill, as this. 
is the standard method for laboratory evaluation of pulps. 

There are also some mechanical devices which measure, indicate, 
and, in some instances, record, the consistency and degree of de- 
velopment through a measure of the resistance presented by the 
stock to a drag or propeller. I have never used this method but 
consider that it would become too expensive for the larger mills to 
equip, say, thirty-five or forty beaters with recording watt meters 
however small, 
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In running beater tests in an attempt to compare different makes 
of beaters on a basis of horsepower hours per ton, I have made 
temperature readings along with slowness, Mullen, tear, and power, 
readings upon plotting the data obtained I found the smoothest 
curves to be the slowness and temperature. I am really quite 
sold on the idea that one might install a recording thermometer in 
the side wall of a beater and just as we do in the digester house 
govern our process by predetermined temperature curves—that is, 
for a given make of beater provided the other factors were kept 
reasonably uniform. The temperature rise is the result of friction 
and is a measure of the work being done upon the stock. I would 
say that the heaviest consistency possible, commensurate with good 
circulation, would give the greatest temperature rise and would 
produce fiber in the best condition for further treatment. 


Jordans 


For ordinary purposes of discussion we may regard the jordan 
as a single pass beater and so the same general rules, regarding 
fiber destruction or preservation, would hold for either; particu- 
larly true is the relation between low consistency and short stuff. 
I have read that in Europe somewhere they were experimenting 
with the aerated stock by means of which they were able to go to 
consistencies of 7 per cent. I like very much to see stuff being 
put through a jordan at at least 3 per cent, but 7 per cent seems 
almost too much to hope for. If such stock can be handled, the 
jordan becomes quite a hydrator and should appeal to the Ameri- 
can manufacturer because of the capacity per unit machine or per 
unit of floor space. 

On Number 1 kraft we figure to have a beater development of 
66 per cent, the remaining 33 per cent being done in the jordans, 
but on such hook-ups as I have seen in some mills where they 
have seven jordans to a machine, this development is reversed. 

Ordinarily a number of jordans are made to operate in series, 
that is, the discharge of the first is piped to the intake of the sec- 
ond, etc. They may, however, be so piped as to allow incoming 
stock to be fed from a header to some of the units direct and 
their discharges to enter a second header leading to the chest or 
machine fan pump as the case may be. This hook-up is called a 
parallel one. Personally I prefer a combination of the two—the 
series arrangement being used for the larger fraction of the flow 
but having one or more units which may be set up harder than 
the rest to produce a filler stock as an aid to better formation of 
the sheet. 

There are many controversies regarding the advantages and dis- 
advantages arising from the use of the various types of jordan 
fillings and of the various types made up in ordinary cast steel, 
manganese steel, bronze, Mcnel Metal, etc.; you are probably as 
familiar with these as I am and doubtless have already decided 
which type or combination suits your average sheet best. 

The wider bars and cluster fillings are an attempt at increasing 
the hydrating possibilities for a given unit with the least amount 
of cutting. The use of stainless alloys is an attempt to combat the 
eroding or “water-washing” of the bars. Our experience has been 
that the bronze filling gives a much better life and due to the 
maintaining of the full bar surface at all times, the plug does not 
have to be set up so hard and so we have a direct power saving 
at the same production rate. 

If you want an absorbent sheet you will probably use a stain- 
less steel plug and shell with bars of %4 inch and will run plenty 
of water with the stock through the machine jordan. Whereas 
if you are trying to make an excellent sheet of 10 pound citrus 
paper you will use a bronze or monel plug and shell with 54 inch 
bars or wider if you can afford it. You will also run the stock 
through the jordans as heavy as possible for the production of 
long slow stuff. 

We mentioned earlier of the various methods of following the 
slowness development but if the finished product is to be uniform 
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we must not only control and standardize the process but we must 
begin with a uniform supply of raw material. 
Jordan Control 


Through the process measurements must be taken and much 
judgment applied to these readings. For instance, it does not suf- 
fice to know that the amperes showing at the machine jordan mo- 
tor may be the same as the previous run or hour, but is the con- 
sistency. the same? Heavy stock means more power or less devel- 
opment at the same power. Another good index to follow is the 
stock temperature. If the stock is coming hot at one stage it in- 
dicates that too much work is being done upon it at that stage 
and, by the same token, not enough work is being done in the ear- 
fier stages. If you will distribute your power load more evenly 
beginning at the lowest, I think you will find you can slack off 
the hot unit before long and still hold your test up. 

A generous use of instruments will soon pay for themselves as 
part of the control system. No matter how well you get along 
with your relief mate or how full a story you give him as to how 
you have been handling the stock, the change of tours is apt to be 
followed by a period of grief and broke. Motion recorders will 
show beater roll and jordan plug manipulations. Liquid level 
gauges recording the amounts of stock in the beater and machine 
chests will show also how fast the stock was being run over into 
the machine chest, will show on whose tour that bunch of stock 
was run over onto the basement floor and will kill the story about 
having to shut down for stock. A temperature clock on the tray 
water will show up the excessive use of fresh water into the sys- 
tem and also any excessive steam usage at the machine white water 
tank or wire pit. A recording vacuum couch gage will prove the 
uniformity of operation and may be used by the machine tender 
to indicate change in porosity on a fussy order or to show the 
change in caliper on a tag sheet provided he knows his stock has 
remained the same. 

Alkaline Pulping Methods Committee Report 

During the past year, this committee has concentrated its efforts 
to identify more fully and clearly the terms set forth in the 
tentative standard method for sulphate recovery room practice, 
formulated during the annual meeting of the association in 1930. 

This method as finally drawn up, has been submitted to all 
producers of sulphate pulp, for their corrections, suggestions or 
acceptance. 

The committee is now in a position to present this method to 
the association for adoption. 

The bomb scale “critical temperature” studies on long leaf 
pine, as carried out by the Forest Products Laboratory staff, 
have been continued and enlarged upon during the past year. An 
informal report will be given at the sectional meeting of this 
committee. 

The bleaching of southern pine, another study of the Forest 
Products laboratory staff, although not sponsored by this com- 
mittee, was of great interest and value to the manufacturers of 
alkaline pulp. 

For the coming year, the committee suggests the continuance of 
the “critical temperature” studies of long leaf pine on a semi- 
commercial basis, the pulps to be run into paper on the small 
machine of the Forest Products Laboratory and the resulting sheet 
evaluated in the usual manner. 

Another study which the committee suggests is the proper 
treatment of each of the various broad leaf woods, used in the 
soda process, such as popular, gum, beech, birch, aspen and 
extrated chestnut chips, with particular reference to temperature, 
pressure, length of cook, condition of wood, concentration of 
chemical, and re-use of black liquor in digestor, with special 
note of yield, bleach ability and bulking qualities of the resulting 
pulp. 

To all who have cooperated with this committee during the 
past year, we express our appreciation. 

E. S. Hinman, Chairman 
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Mechanical Handling of Pulpwood 


Power 


with 
Rakes* 


By James W. Boyd! 


The high cost and considerable danger attendant to the manual 
handling of pulpwood on and off of storage piles, have long been 
troublesome factors in the paper industry. For some unknown 
reason, this field for mechanical handling seems to have been al- 
most entirely neglected in the past. 

Early in 1927, Joseph Warren, mill manager of the S. D. War- 
ren Company at Cumberland Mills, Maine, discussed with James 
B. Phillips, president and general manager of the Maine Electric 
Company at Portland, Maine, the possibility of handling pulpwood 
in the same manner as coal or similar bulk materials. The idea 
of pulling the wood on and off the piles with a drag scraper outfit 
was decided upon as most feasible. Mr. Warren offered his wood 
yard as an experimental ground and operations were started. It 
was not until December, 1928, that successful equipment was de- 
veloped. Tests were made over a period of a year to determine 
capacity, maintenance costs, power consumption, etc. 

In the spring of 1930, a complete pulpwood rake apparatus was 
purchased for the wood yard of the new plant of the Maine Sea- 
board Paper Company at Bucksport, Maine. This is essentially 
the same as that which has been successfully operating at the 
S. D. Warren Company for over two years. Storing was begun 
in August and by November a pile of over 55,000 cords had been 
built with the rake. The paper machines were started on that 
date and reclaiming has been carried on since at the rate of over 
350 cords per day using but one operator. 

The pulpwood rake is a tried and proven device having been in 
successful operation for over two years performing both func- 
ttions of storing and reclaiming. 

The following facts are pertinent and have been established by 
thorough tests: 

1. It may be used for either storing or reclaiming or both. 

2. It requires but one operator. 

3. All manual labor is eliminated. 

4. The actual savings in wood handling costs justify the re- 
quired investment. 

5. It breaks up frozen piles without difficulty and requires no 
help from explosives. 

6. It does not damage the wood. 


* Presented at the annual meeting of the Technical Association of the Pulp 
zand Paper Industry, New York, N. Y., Feb. 17-19, 1931. 

Contribution of the Equipment Committee. 

1 Maine Electric Company, TAPPI contributing member. 
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RAKING Woop FROM UNDER STACKER TO STORAGE PILE 


7. The maximum capacity is sufficient for the largest newsprint 
mill and can be reduced as required. 
8. The current consumption and maintenance costs are nominal. 
Technical Data 


The rake is constructed entirely of steel and consists of a struc- 
tural frame covered with steel plate electrically welded throughout. 
No bolts or rivets are used. Each tooth is separately pivoted. The 
same operation is obtained with either plane surface in contact 
with the wood. 

It is manufactured in two sizes with specifications as follows: 


LarGE SIZE 


MONE i nickanyhdss 0S KOEN Saves¥e seKR eh eS ee 8400 pounds 
ee rere eer ee rr 33 feet 
SL AEP EE TEPPER CETTE TT Tee 10 feet 
PARISI Sit WOOEN: 5 asin sv0eseessween’s 4 feet, 4 inches 
Average capacity for storing ......... sueee 1%4 cords per trip 
Average capacity for reclaiming ........ ..  2cords per trip 
Average required rope pull ............... 15,000 pounds 
SMALL SIZE 
UES 655s 9h nash5 55 sad ess saeseed eM beNee 5,400 pounds 
NES OT POOR TOT EE PTT 23 feet, 6 inches 
OSE re eee ts ey ee 7 feet 


2 feet, 9 inches 
Average capacity for storing ............. ¥% cord per trip 
Average capacity for reclaiming .......... 1 cord per trip 
Average required rope pull ............... 8,000 pounds 

The haulage engine is a double drum band friction hoist mount- 
ed on a cast iron base and has been especially developed for this 
service. The ffictions are single bands. Each clutch is operated 
independently through remote control being set by a heavy coil 
spring and released by a General Electric hydraulic operator. The 
operator’s station is equipped with two small electrical controls, one 
for each hydraulic operator, and a stop and start button for the 
hoist motor. 

It is manufactured in several sizes to meet different rope pulls 
and speeds with general specifications as follows: 

Drums: cast iron with finished rope grooves and carried on 
forged steel shafts. 

Gears: Cast steel pressed and keyed to shafts and cut for high 
speed, 
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Strortinc on Lonc Narrow PI. 


Motor pinion and shaft: 
steel and cut for high speed. 

Bearings: All Hyatt roller bearings. 

Base: Cast iron with all seats for bearings and motor planed. 

Clutches: Single band type lined with Thermoid. Set by heavy 
coil springs. Released by General Electric hydraulic operators. 

Motors” General Electric motors or equal. Type KT-syn- 
chronous speed—normal torque—normal starting current—squirrel 
cage rotor—continuous duty—h.p. depending upon rope pull and 
speed required. 

Note: All hoists furnished for pulpwood rake service are de- 
signed for a safe overload of 50 per cent under continuous service. 

The head or pulling tower may be either travelling or stationary 
or high or low depending upon conditions. Heights up to 100 
feet are practical. It contains the haulage engine, operator’s cab 
and two head sheaves to lead out the rake ropes. It is usually of 
the travelling type with a heavy concrete counterweighted base 
and from 40 to 70 feet in height. 

The same conditions apply to the tail or rear tower as to the 
head or pulling tower except that it is of much lighter construction 
and does not contain machinery or controls. It simply supports 
tail sheaves which return the haul back rope to the head tower. In 
many cases no tower is required as the tail sheaves are anchored 
to deadmen in the ground or are bridled up on to the wood pile 
irom such deadmen. 

All sheaves are at least 30 times rope diameter made of cast 
steel with Hyatt roller bearings and mounted in steel casings pro- 
vided with swivels. 


Forged in one piece of high carbon 


The specifications for the ropes are as follows: The size de- 
pends upon rope pull required. Each rope consists of 6 strands, 


19 wires each around one hemp center seale patent. The grade used 
is known as plow steel. 
Data on S. D. Warren Co. Installation 

SToRAGE Pies: 

Number: 3 

Size: 425’ x 200’ x 50° — 60’ high. 

Capacity: Approximately 16,000 cords each. 

Wood: 4 peeled poplar—wet and dry. 
EQUIPMENT IN USE: 

Stacker: 70’ high—cantilever, traveling type—double chain—ca- 
pacity 80 cords per hour. 

Rake: Large size as described. 

Ropes: 1” dia. 6x19 plow steel Seale patent. 

Rope speed: 400 feet per minute. 

Rope pull: 13,000 pounds. 

Capacity: Average for storing—90 cords per hour. 
for reclaiming—120 cords per hour. 

Head tower: Traveling—50 feet high—self propelled. 

Haulage engine: As described, powered with 225 h.p. motor. 
Intermittent rating. 

Tail sheaves: Two anchored to deadmen in ground at rear 
of piles. 

Conveyors: V trough armoured with steel plate—single chain 
carrying flat plates—-capacity 80 cords per hour. 

Data on Maine Seaboard Paper Installation 

STORAGE PILE: 

Number: 1 

Size: 400’ x 500’ x 60’ high. 

Capacity: Approximately 65,000 cords. 

Wood: 4’ Spruce mixed, peeled and rough—mostly wet. 


Average 


RAKE CarryING Futt Loap. 
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EQuIPMENT IN USE: 

Stacker: 50’ high—cantilever, traveling type—double chain—ca- 
pacity 75 cords per hour. 

Rake: Large size as described. 

Ropes: 1” dia. 6x19 plow steel Seale patent. 

Rope speed: 400 feet per minute. 

Rope pull: 15,000 Ibs. 

Capacity: Average for storing—90 cords per hour. 
for reclaiming—120 cords per hour. 

Head tower: traveling—self propelled—65 feet high. 

Tail or rear towers: Two—traveling—each provided with tail 
sheave elevated 30 ft.—running on stacker tracks. 

Haulage engine: As described powered with 200 h.p. motor 
continuous rating. 

Conveyors: V trough armoured with steel plate—single cable 
with buttons—capacity 75 cords per hour. 


Comparison of Present Installation 


As noted above, these two installations are very similar with a 
few exceptions. 

Warren uses chain conveyors whereas Maine Seaboard uses 
cable. Irrespective of first cost, maintenance and life, the cable 
conveyor, to reclaim into. with the rake, is far superior to the 
chain conveyor, for the reason that it requires no conveyor ten- 
ders. The buttons on the cable conveyor keep the wood moving 
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and very well distributed. The chain conveyors carrying flat plates 
are not as efficient and do require one or more tenders. 

Warren’s stacker is 70 feet high whereas the maine Seaboard 
stacker is 50 feet high. Both wish to build piles from 55 to 60 
feet high. It has now been determined that the stacker. should 
be of the same height as the desired pile. 

Tail sheave towers are required by the Maine Seaboard Paper 
Company to build up the rear of the pile to full height. S. D. 
Warren does not need tail sheave towers as there is, fortunately, a 
railroad embankment just in rear of the piles some 25 feet high 
into which the deadmen are set, thus providing a natural elevated 
anchorage. It has been determined that when using the rake for 
storing, tail sheaves should be elevated to at least one half the 
height of the finished storage pile. 


General 


Since the pulpwood rake, is in fact, a drag scraper all of the in- 
herent flexibility of that equipment is retained. This makes pos- 
sible a comparatively simple application for the solution of most 
wood handling problems. 

Pulpwood is the largest material in bulk and money value that is 
handled by the mill. A justifiable investment for modern handling 
equipment should therefore be speedily reflected in a substantial 
reduction in the finished cost of paper. 


Abstracts and Bibliography Committee Report 


Clarence J. West, Chairman 


During the year 1930, the following contributions from the Com- 
mittee on Abstracts and Bibliography have appeared in the 
columns of the Technical Association Section of the PAPER TRADE 
JouRNAL: 

Asstracts: During the past year, there appeared 153.5 pages 
of abstracts, as compared with 71 pages in 1929, 66 pages in 1928, 
65 pages in 1927, 107 pages in 1926, 77 pages in 1925 and 78 pages 
in 1924. 

The large increase this year is due to an effort on the part 
of the secretary of the association and the chairman of the com- 
mittee to catch up with the tremendous volume of abstracts which 
had accumulated, due in part to the amount of material which 
must appear in the technical section and in part to the honest 
effort on the part of the committee to cover the literature and 
patents of interest to the association. It has been found neces- 
sary to shorten the abstracts somewhat but it is believed that this 
does not materially decrease their value. The Committee ap- 
preciates the work of Secretary Macdonald and of Henry J. 
Berger, editor of Paper TRADE JOURNAL, in this attempt to bring 
these abstracts up to date. 


Committee Members 

The Chairman wishes to again express his appreciation of the 
very faithful services of the other members of the Committee, 
A. Papineau-Coutre, C. E. Peterson and J. F. Ohlson, who are 
responsible for the abstracting of the magazines and patents. 

BretrocRAPHIES: The annual bibliography for 1929 appeared 
in the Convention Number of the Paper Trade Journal (Feb. 20, 
1930, pages 197-259 [odd pages only]) and in the Technical As- 
sociation Papers XIII: 147-181 (May, 1930). The reprint in the 
Technical Association Papers again carried an author index. The 
bibliography for 1930 is submitted as a part of this report. 

The annual supplement, covering the activities of the Paper 
Section of the Bureau of Standards for 1929, appeared in Paper 
Trade Journal for May 22, 1930 (90, no. 21:51-52) ; this was pre- 
pared with the cooperation of the Chief of the Paper Section, 
Mr. B. W. Scribner. 

During the year there has been prepared a supplement to the 
bibliography on “Waste Liquors and Gases'of the Paper Indus- 


try,” which appeared in Paper Trade Journal 81, nos. 14-26 (Oct.- 
Dec., 1924) ; the original list contained 534 patents; the supplement 
contains 341 additional patents and will appear in the Technical 
Association Section early in 1931. 

INDEXES: The semi-annual indexes for Volumes’89 and 90 of 
the Technical Section were published during 1930. The index 
for Volume 91 has been prepared and will appear early in 1931. 
The chairman, who compiles these indexes, is always open for 
suggestions as to improvements in these indexes; they should be 
as complete as possible, because they furnish a rather detailed 
index of the papermaking literature of the world. 

PaTeNTS: A classified list of the United States patents on 
papermaking for 1929, arranged according to the Patent Office 
classification, appeared in Technical Association Papers XIII: 
292-299 (May, 1930). During 1930 there have also appeared 
quarterly chronological lists in the Paper Trade Journal for Feb. 
6, May 8, July 27, and Oct. 23. The complete list for 1930 will 
appear in Volume XIV of Technical Association Papers. 


Patents and Photostats 

ReQguEsts: Evidence of the value of the work of the Commit- 
tee on Abstracts and Bibliography is seen in the number of re- 
quests received for copies of articles and patents abstracted. 

Members of the association desiring copies of patents will 
save time, however, if they bear in mind that copies of any 
United States patent may be secured directly from the U. S. 
Patent Office, Washington, D. C., the price being ten cents each 
(currency not stamps should be sent). Photostat copies of patents 
of almost all other countries may also be obtained from the 
Patent Office, though in this case it is necessary that the cost of 
the photostat be ascertained before ordering, as all orders must be 
covered by remittance. However, if desired, a sufficient sum may 
be sent with the request and the excess over the actual cost will 
be refunded with the photostat. In most cases, one dollar will 
cover the cost of any photostat. 

The Committee will be glad to receive suggestions for possible 
compilations or for methods of improving and making more use- 
ful any of its present activities, \ 
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Hard Facing In The Pulp And Paper Industry 


By W. A. 


Abrasive wear is the source of considerable trouble and expense 
in many industries, including the manufacture of pulp and paper, 
and its reduction to a minimum will result in decided decreases 
in maintenance cost and often in increased production per month. 
The most direct cost of wear is due to the purchase of new 
parts or the forging and conditioning of such worn parts as 
can be returned to service, but the act of replacement creates 
charges that are often a considerable item. In addition to the 
labor required, the machine must be shut down, with a consequent 
loss of production that must be considered if the time of replace- 
ment is long. Parts that wear out rapidly are usually dull or 
worn for a considerable length of time before they are replaced, 
which means that the machine is working less efficiently and 
probably producing less rapidly than if the working parts were 
in better condition. The machine will also use more power, which 
in many instances must be considered as an item of cost, and 
this in turn usually causes increased maintenance or faster de- 
preciation than would be necessary if the machine were in first- 
class condition. 

Prior to the introduction of hard facing, attempts to combat 
abrasive wear consisted in making wearing parts of alloys more 
suitable for the purpose than those previously used. The choice 
of alloys was limited by the cost because the pieces were made 
solid and usually required a considerable volume of metal. The 
alloys had to have a certain minimum degree of strength and 
toughness, because they were required: to stand the strain of 
transmitting the power to the wearing or cutting surfaces; hence 
they could not be selected solely on the basis of resistance to 
wear. 

Hard facing is a more logical way to attack and solve the 
problem. The machine part may be made of steel, cast iron, or 
a limited range of other metals selected solely for strength, 
toughness, cheapness, or any other desired property without regard 
to wear resistance. Wherever wear occurs the hard facing 
process applies by welding methods a coating or edge of an 
alloy that has been designed specifically to resist abrasive wear. 
This process therefore makes it possible to use the most satis- 
factory metal both in regard to properties and cost for the bulk 
of the part, and to apply a specialized alloy in the places at 
which it is needed. It should be added that the better grades of 


hard facing alloys are brittle and weak as compared to steel; 
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hence it would be inadvisable from the point of view of perform- 
ance as well as cost to make the entire part of these metals. 


Economies Due to Hard Facing 

The economies effected by the use of the process are both direct 
and indirect. Usually the cost of a new hard faced part is 
greater than the plain parts previously used, but often the cost 
is less, either because parts that have been scrapped are rebuilt 

* Presented at the annual meeting of the Technical Association of 1! 
Pulp and Paper Industry, New York, N. Y., Feb. 17-19, 1931. 

Contribution of the Materials of Construction Committee. 


1Union Carbide and Carbon Research Laboratories, Inc., Long Isiand 
City, N.Y. 
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and hard faced, or because the hard facing process enables the 
original piece to be made of cheaper metal. In any event, the 
cost per unit of output is less. The hard facing process results 
in longer life of machine parts; hence fewer replacements; and 
inasmuch as the active surfaces stay in better condition the 
machine is apt to operate more efficiently than when ordinary 
tools are used. 

As an example of economies that may be effected in the pulp 
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and paper industry the case of hog anvils should be considered. 
In one particular plant it was the practice to use high speed steel hog 
anvils consisting of a bar about 1 in. by 4 in. by 21 in, the 
anvils costing $18. After a few preliminary experiments it was 
found that the anvil could be made as shown in Fig. 1, using 
a machine steel bar, which cost $3.00, hard faced on four edges 
as shown in the sketch. The hard faced anvils finished, including 
materials and. labor, cost about $20. The high speed steel anvils 
were changed two or three times a week, whereas the latest 
report on the hard anvil stated that it had been in use 
for six weeks and was then operating on its second corner, which 
would indicate a life of about four months. The increase in life 
is about ten times, or 1000 per cent, at an increased first cost 
of 10 per cent. Shutdowns for ninety-two replacements per year 
were prevented. 


faced 


Chipper and Shredder Knives 

Chipper knives are another successful field for hard facing. 
At one plant the practice had been to use hardened steel knives 
! in. by 8 in. by 12 in. that had an average life of about two days 
for each edge. As each knife had two edges, after about four 
days’ service it was removed and reground, the knife being good 
for about four regrinds. Under these conditions the knife would 
have a total active life of twenty days, during which it required 
four removals for regrinding and eight shutdowns for replace- 
ment. When these knives were hard faced—in this instance worn 
knives were salvaged and rebuilt—it was found that they would 
last seven months before requiring regrinding or rebuilding. The 
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cost of hard facing these knives based solely upon the welding 
rod and labor required, was about $2.00, and the increage in 
life between replacements was about fifty times. 

Shredder knives used at a certain mill for shredding sulphite 
board and other pulp materials were formerly made of high 
grade steel and cost $200 per set. A set of worn knives was 
rescued from the scrap pile and hard faced at a total cost of 
$90. This set shown in Fig 2. lasted six months as compared to 
one month for new steel knives, and inasmuch as they could be 
rebuilt continually, resulted in reducing the annual charge on a 
machine using one set of knives from $2400 to $180. 

Throat plates for hogs are another striking example. At a 
mill in Michigan steel throat plates had a life of about one week. 
Worn plates were reclaimed and hard faced (Fig. 3) at a total 
cost of less than $5.00, and were then found to operate satis- 
factorily for six weeks, corresponding to an increase in life of 
500 per cent. It was estimated that the labor cost of changing 
plates was $1.00; hence the hard facing was fully paid for by 
the elimination of five otherwise necessary replacements. Another 
type of throat plate had a life of only two weeks, which was 
extended to seven weeks by hard facing. At still another plant the 
tool steel throat plate formerly used cost $62. Worn plates were 
hard faced (Fig. 4) at a cost of about $6.00 and were found to 
last sixteen weeks as compared to a life of two weeks for the 
plain steg] plate. Regrinding and changing plates cost $1.60, 
so that the saving in labor or replacement alone was about $10 
during the life of the hard faced plate. In addition it is of 
course possible to salvage and rebuild worn plates almost 
indefinitely. 


General Mechanical Equipment 


At another plant the chipper chute contained a liner that is 
called a “half-moon.” These pieces were made of steel and 
had an average life of about three to four weeks, after which 
they were scrapped. Worn parts were reclaimed by hard facing 
(Fig. 5) at a cost of somewhat less than $20, and after seven 
months’ use the wear on this particular piece was so slight that 
it was impossible to estimate its useful life. New “half-moons” 
cost delivered about $63 and it is a fairly expensive operation to 
replace them. It can be readily seen that hard facing in this 
instance has resulted in an appreciable saving. 

In addition to these applications, which are specific uses of hard 
facing in the pulp and paper industry, many other uses are found 
in connection with power and mechanical equipment also used in 
mills in other industries. In one of the paper mills centrifugal 
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pumps are being used for pumping lime sludge and caustic 
solution. The portion of the pump shaft in contact with the 
packing wore rapidly, and it was necessary to tighten the packing 
gland about four times a day and to repack the gland about twice 
a week. One of these shafts was hard faced and ground and 
at the end of three months showed no appreciable signs of wear. 
During this time the packing gland was tightened only occasion- 
ally and has not as yet required repacking. 

In another paper mill a certain type of boiler tube cleaner 
operating on compressed air was found to clean only one tube 
before it became worn to the point where it failed to clean 
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thoroughly. The head or drill was hard faced and then cleaned 
thoroughly twenty tubes, and could be rebuilt and reground as 
often as necessary. (Fig. 6). 

Hammers for pulverizing coal wear away fairly rapidly, but 
they may be rebuilt (Fig. 7) with hard facing metal at a cost of 
about $3.50 and will last about 2%4 times as long as before. In 
this instance the new parts may be bought for $2; hence the 
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reclaimed and hard faced piece will cost considerably more than 
the new replacement parts, but the increased life and decreased 
number of replacements make the application economical. 

Scrapers of various kinds in many industries should be hard 
faced. In Fig. 8 are shown scrapers for acetate rolls. Stainless 
steel was formerly used for this part. The worn parts were 
rebuilt and hard faced with an alloy combining wear resistance 
and acid resistant properties, and have shown a _ considerable 
increase in life over the original solid parts. 

Minor parts may often be hard faced because it will eliminate 
trouble. In Fig. 9 is a hard facing application on a latch for 
automatic stake pockets for log cars. This is an application that 
involves very little expense for hard facing, but results in keep- 
ing small parts such as these in ideal condition for efficient 
operation. 

In addition to these applications, the process may be used on 
dog plates or chain dogs for log conveyors, drag line bucket lips 
and teeth, block or jaw clutches and other small parts. There 
is no intention of giving a complete list of possible applications, 
but it is believed that the examples given will enable those familiar 
with the industry and the hard facing process to pick out places 
in which this process will result in operating or maintenance 
economies, 

The examples given above should be interpreted as possibilities. 
They are actual records of what has been accomplished in certain 
plants by the use of a high grade hard facing metal. Applications 
in other plants will vary in results owing to local conditions, 
and it is often found that a few experimental installations are 
needed to determine the most economical application. 


Hard Facing Metals 


Hard facing metals have been developed with only two objects 
in view; the first is of course a long life when subject to abrasive 
wear, combined with sufficient strength; the other is that the 
alloy must be easily applied by the arc or welding torch. No 
single grade of hard facing metal is satisfactory and most 
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economical for all applications; hence a large number of alloys 
differing considerably in properties and composition can be found 
on the market. For convenience the alloys may be divided roughly 
into five classifications. 

The first of these is made up of the extremely cheap and short- 
lived alloys, some of which are merely hard cast irons with or 
without a very small amount of alloying elements. They have 
had but very little success and are now limited to very, very few 
applications. 

The second class consists of metals that are essentially alloy 
steels. They will be found to contain such elements as chromium, 
tungsten, manganese, silicon, carbon, etc., bue the total of all alloy- 
ing elements including carbon is usually below 20 per cent. These 
alloys possess greater wear resistance than any of the ordinary 
steels, some of them comparing favorably with Hadfield manga- 
nese steel, which is included in this class and is sometimes used 
in the hard facing process. If alloys of this class are used for 
hard facing it will be found that their life will be greater than 
the original steel parts, but very short as compared to the life 
of the harder hard facing metals. The main use of alloys in 
this class is as a filler rod for the rebuilding of badly worn 
parts. These alloys are of course much lower in price than the 
higher classes of hard facing metals, but they are also consider- 
ably tougher. These two properties—lower cost and toughness— 
make them admirably suited as a building-up material to fill 
badly worn spots preparatory to applying a final hard surface of 
a better grade alloy. 

The third class consists of hard facing metals containing from 
50 to 80 per cent of iron alloyed with one or more of tungsten, 
chromium, carbon, silicon, manganese and sometimes small amounts 
of cobalt and nickel. These alloys, as well as those of class four, 
are true hard facing metals in that they are used for the final 
wear resisting surface. (n so far as cost is concerned the market 
price covers quite a range, varying probably from $1 to $2.50 
per pound. These alloys are used on many applications that do 
not require the highest grade of wear resistance. 

The fourth class consists of non-ferrous alloys of cobalt, 
chromium, and tungsten of which Haynes Stellite is an example. 
The price is considerably higher than the foregoing alloys but the 
increased life more than justifies the additional cost of the metal. 
These alloys are sold as welding rod in three different grades, all 
of which are highly resistant to abrasive wear but have a spread 
in tensile strength and toughness that makes each of them suitable 
for particular types of work. The particular advantage resulting 
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from the use of cobalt instead of iron as a base for the alloy 
lies in a high degree of red hardness, which will be discussed 
below. The examples of hard facing cited in this paper were 
done with this alloy. 

The fifth class consists of the so-called diamond substitutes. 
These are alloys consisting of about 90-95 per cent tungsten 
carbide, the remainder being cobalt, nickel, iron, or similar metals 
added to facilitate manufacture and to give impact strength, 
toughness, and heat resistance to the tungsten carbide. These 
diamond substitutes are furnished in the form of small castings 
of various shapes which are welded onto the wearing surface by 
means of a hard facing metal. Diamond substitutes cannot be 
melted by the oxyacetylene flame, inasmuch as their melting 
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points are in the neighborhood of 2500 deg. C. They are, how- 
ever, readily wetted by other metals and hence may be anchored 
and held in place upon the wearing surface. This material is 
extremely hard, being almost as hard as silicon-carbide or car- 
borundum, and reasonably close to the diamond if the values on 
Moh’s scale are considered. It is very likely that the application of 
diamond substitutes, which is known as hard setting, will have only 
a limited use in the paper and pulp industry. 

The sixth division of hard facing alloys consists of a combina- 
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tion of a hard facing metal and crushed tungsten carbide or 
diamond substitute. When diamond substitutes are used as 
such they are inserted as pieces approximately 4% inch by % inch. 
This construction is very good for many applications, but it has 
been found that a welding rod combining a hard facing metal 
and a crushed tungsten carbide is highly desirable for many uses. 
No specific examples for the use of this material in the paper 
and pulp industry can be given at present, but there will doubt- 
less be many applications. This rod is somewhat more costly 
than the best of the hard facing metals, but its long life on many 
applications more than justifies the increased initial cost. 

The selection of a hard facing metal should be based first on 
information and service records obtained from other plants or 
industries, but finally on competitive tests that take into account 
the finished cost of the piece, its maintenance, and its life, or 
in other words the total cost per unit of output. As a general 
rule, it is most economical to use the best hard facing metal 
available, as the higher cost is more than compensated for by 
longer life and fewer replacements. The plant welder should 
have available a true hard facing metal, probably in two grades 
for different jobs, and a cheaper rod of Type 2 that may be used 
as a filler rod for badly worn parts or for surfacing if the wear 
is not too severe. 

Comparative Tests 


There are very few instances in which it is possible to give 
figures on life under identical operating conditions for all of these 
classes of alloys, and unfortunately no such figures are available 
on operations in the paper and pulp industry. A series of tests 
made on hard faced and hard set aeroplane tail skids, which are 
subject to severe wear, is given in the following table: 

Number 


Material Cost of Landings 
ME séetderandnace inti dwoe nie a’ aoe outs $1.50 40 
Hard Faced 
DE io kx hk6 eek Khe sr eee co dew L se $4.00 400 
Hard Set 
Diamond Sub. and Type 4 Alloy.......... $5.00 800 


Recent experiments conducted on mills used for grinding 
cement show that the comparative life of Types 3 and 4 is in 
the order of 1 to 2.3 whereas the costs of the hard faced parts 
were in the ratio of 1 to 1.15. 

A large number of comparative tests between two or more 
types of alloys seems to justify a general statement of relative 
life. The following figures are based on data from all sorts 
of uses,—agricutural plows, trimming dies, valves, cams, etc.; 
they are general results and are not specific data on any one job. 
On this basis the relative life of the various groups would be: 
Steel, 1; Type 2, 1.5 to 2; Type 3, 2 to 4; Type 4, 5 to 10; Type 
5 and 6, 10 to 20. These figures are often exceeded, and on the 
other hand the minimum increase is not always attained. 

The ability to resist abrasive wear depends upon the hardness 
of the alloy under actual operating conditions. It is well known 
that all friction produces heat, but it is not always realized that 
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even a moderate amount of heat liberated on surfaces will produce 
surprisingly high surface temperatures. These temperatures may 
be estimated by the use of certain formulas used in mechanical en- 
gineering. They may be demonstrated by various means, one of the 
simplest consisting in using a pyrometer as a fiddle. If the ther- 
mocouple of a base metal pyrometer is cut at the junction, and if 
the two wires are played together in the nature of a violin and 
bow, a moderate amount of work will produce temperatures of 
200 deg. F. It should be noted that these temperatures are only 
surface conditions and that the wires themselves do not possess 
any appreciable sensible heat as a result of the work done by fric- 
tion; to prove this it will be found that if the wires are placed 
under water the same amount of work will produce the same sur- 
face temperatures. More elaborate set-ups will show that with in- 
creasing loads and speeds surface temperatures will increase until 
they are found to lie inside of the range of temperatures known 
as “red heat.” It is true fhat these temperatures exist only while the 
parts are moving and only in a very thin film of metal, but if the 
metal becomes soft at those temperatures it will be worn away 
more rapidly than if it remains hard. Hence it is believed that the 
particular property that makes a metal capable of resisting wear 
is its ability to possess high hardness at red heats. 

The importance of red hardness can be shown from a brief de- 
scription of the history of metal cutting tools. The rate of pro- 
duction*of machine tools has been increased by the introduction of 
special alloys, the order being briefly, first, plain carbon steel; 
second, Mushet steel; third, chromium-tungsten high speed steel; 
fourth, chromiam-tungsten-cobalt high speed steel; fifth, cobalt- 
chromium-tungsten alloys, and more recently, tungsten carbide. 
Leaving tungsten-carbide out of the picture it will be noted that 
none of these alloys are harder when cold than their predecessors 
but they have greater red hardness and are therefore capable of 
cutting at higher speeds. In the same way red hardness is of value 
in resisting abrasion. In Fig. 10 are curves showing the hardness 
of five hard facing metals at temperatures up to 1800 deg. F. Four 
of these are iron base alloys of the type described as Type 3. The 
other curve shows the hardness of the cobalt-chromium-tungsten 
alloy listed as Type 4. It will be noted that this alloy, although 
softer than two of the others when cold, is considerably harder 
when hot. This property of retention of hardness at high tem- 
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peratures is conferred by the use of cobalt instead of iron as the 
base of the alloy, and cannot be gone into in this paper. It should 
be added that the theoretical argument that superior red hardness 
results in greater wear resisting ability is amply supported by lab- 
oratory and shop tests. 
Method of Application 

Nearly all plants of any size have in their maintenance depart- 
ment welding outfits and trained welders. When such equipment 
is available the introduction of the hard facing process requires no 
expenditure except the purchase of hard facing welding rods. 

Both the oxyacetylene and metallic arc welding processes are 
used for hard facing. Each has a particular field in which it is 
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decidedly better than the other, and as usual there is a center 
ground on which both processes are applicable. It is impossible to 
divide the field sharply, but certain general rules may be laid down. 
If the job is small, especially if it is on particuar work such as a 
trimming die, and if the hard facing must be ground to definite 
shape or size, the oxyacetylene torch is undoubtedly far superior. 
If on the other hand the job is large and a rough surface and 
surface cracks are not objectionable, the arc is often preferred. 
In ordinary welding it is advisable to secure a certain degree of 
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interalloying, commonly called penetration, so that the two metals 
will be thoroughly bonded together. This is unnecessary and ob- 
jectionable in hard facing because it results in dilution of the 
hard facing alloy. The part to be hard faced is usually a plain 
carbon steel. The hard facing metal is an alloy depending for 
its properties upon a high percentage of non-ferrous metals, and 
hence any dilution will reduce its ability to resist abrasion. A cer- 
tain amount of interalloying is unavoidable if the arc process is 
used, but it can be kept at a minimum and will do but little harm. 
If the torch is used a hard surface can be applied with practically 
no interalloying of the two metals. 

It should be borne in mind that hard facing is somewhat different 
from welding and the operator should be thoroughly instructed 
as to the few but important points to be observed. These can be 
very readily learned and any welder will in a short time be able 
to do excellent hard facing werk. 

In conclusion it may be said that hard facing offers an oppor- 
tunity to reduce maintenance costs and eliminate trouble in almost 
every industry. It can be tried in any plant at such a slight ex- 
pense that it should be investigated as a means of keeping abrasive 
wear at a minimum. : 

Lubrication 

Ignorance regarding effective means of overcommg unnecessary 
friction losses is costing the pulp and paper mills of this continent 
the price of millions of tons of coal annually. Maintenance and 
upkeep expenses are seriously aggravated and impose an even 
greater burden, as do the irreparable losses due to the costly shut- 
downs traceable in large measure to some failure of the lubricat- 
ing system. In addition, there is the limitation upon production im- 
posed by frictional curtailment of machine speeds. In the aggre- 
gate, the price paid for avoidable friction, chiefly journal, would 
be found to be fairly staggering could it be properly appraised. 

This does not mean necessarily that the mills should be more 
lavish in their use of lubricants. On the contrary, many mills 
are footing a considerable bill for lubricants and securing in re- 
turn relatively little lubrication. The lubricant, while it may pos- 
sess excellent lubricating qualities, may not be suitable for its 
application. It may even be quite unsuited for the demands made 
upon it. Also, of course, the lubricant may be of an inferior 
grade. Asa rule, however, the lubricant has not been properly se- 
lected for the service, conditions and provisions are not suitable 
for its proper application or, as frequently is the case, the condi- 
tions have changed. 
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Fourdrinier Paper Machines 
Quick changing wire features 
Cylinder Paper Machines 
for all grades of board 


Bevel Gear Drive Stands 


with Ball Bearings and M & W High Speed Fric- 
tion Clutch 


Brass Collapsible Winder Shafts 
Non-sticking; quick-changing 

“Criss Cross’’ Shower Pipes 
High efficiency with low water consumption 


Disc Washers, new type 


Drum Winders 


Two-Drum type for small rolls 
Four-Drum type: electric or belt drive 
Two-Drum and Four-Drum Supercalender Winders 


High Density Bleaching Process 
Wolf, Bellmer, Fletcher 


Hoffman Couch Rolls 


Superior to rubber rolls 
Pumps: Stuff; Suction; Centrifugal 


Reels 
With 2, 3, 5 or 6 drums; Upright and Revolving 
types 


Rotary Screens 

Clean paper with minimum maintenance 
Save-Alls 

Economical, efficient closed system 


Single and Duplex Cutters 
High speeds—all widths—all kinds of paper 


Single and Duplex Lay Boys 


Increase cutter output; 
costs 


Slitter Parts 


New ball bearing type, with removable Slitters, 
saves slitter tears 


Wire and Felt Guides 


Ball and plain bearing types for all speeds 


reduce finishing room 


Wood Suction Box Covers 
Save wear of the Fourdrinier wires 


M & W Friction Clutches and Speed Changes 


Information and Bulletins on request 


THE MOORE & WHITE nt 


I5™! ST.& LEHIGH AVE.,PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


February 19, 1931 
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Bibliography of Papermaking for 1930 


Committee on Abstracts and Bibliography, Contribution No. 53 


By Clarence J. West, Chairman 


List of Journals Covered 


For more complete information about most of the following 
journals, as well as a list of the libraries in the United States and 
Canada in which they are currently received, see the List of 
Periodicals abstracted by Chemical Abstracts with Key to Library 
Files, published by Chemical Abstracts in 1926. 

AMERICAN DyesturF Reporter. New York, N. Y. 

ANNALEN DER CHEMIE, Justus Liepic’s. Verlag Chemie, G. m. 
b. H., Leipzig, Germany. 

ANNALI pit CHIMICA APPLICATA. Via Quattro Novembre, 154 
Rome, Italy. ; 

APPARATEBAU, DER. 
Hanover, Germany 

AUSTRALIAN Forestry JoURNAL; Sydney, New South Wales. 

BERICHTE DER DEUSCHEN CHEMISCHEN GESELLSCHAFT. Berlin, 
Germany. ee 

BIiocHEMICAL JouRNAL. Cambridge University Press, London, 
E. C. 4, England. 

BIOCHEMISCHE ZEITSCHRIFT. J. Springer, Berlin, Germany. 

BLast FuRNACE AND STEEL PLANT. Shaw Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

BOLLETTINO R. STAZIONE SPERIMENTALE PER L’INDUSTRIA DELLA 
CARTA E LO STUDIO DELLE FIBRE TESSILI VEGETALI. Milan, Italy. 

BrENSTOFF-CHEMIE, 

Brick AND CLaAy Recor. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 

BritisH”’CHEMICAL ApstrActs. Central House, 46 Finsbury Sq., 
London, E. C. 2, England. y 

BULLETIN DE LA SqciétE pe CHIMIE BIOLOGIQUE. 
120 Blvd. St. Germain, (6*), France. 

BULLETIN DE LA SocikTE D'ENCOURAGEMENT POUR 
NATIONALE. 44 rue de Rennes, Paris (6%), France. 

BULLETIN OF THE IMPERIAL INsTITUTE, The Imperial Institute, 
London, S. W. 7, England. 

BuMAZHNAYA PROMUISHLENNOSt (Paper Industry), Printed 
in Russian. Moscow, Union of the Socialistic Soviet Government. 

BurEAU OF STANDARDS JOURNAL OF RESEARCH. Govt. Print. Off., 
Washington, D. C. 

CANADIAN CHEMISTRY AND METALLURGY. Toronto, Canada. 

CANADIAN ENGINEER, Monetary Times Print Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., 62 Church St., Toronto, Canada. 

CANADIAN JOURNAI OF RESEARCH. 

CANADIAN MACHINERY AND MANUuFCTURING News. 

Cassier’s INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT. London, Eng, 

CeLLuLoseE. New York, N. Y. ‘ 

CELLULOSE INDUSTRY (JOURNAL. OF THE CELLULOSE INSTITUTE, 
Tokyo). Printed in Japanese with English and German sum- 
maries. Mitsubishi Paper Mills, Ltd., Hongo-Ku, Tokio, Japan. 


Verlag von W. Klenke, Volkswirt, R. D. V., 


Industrial Publications, Inc., 407 S. 


Masson et Cie, 


L'INDUSTRIE 


Toronto. 


CELLULOSCHEMIE. Supplement to the Papier-Fabrikant. 
CnHemicat Asstracts. American Chemical Society, Washirigton, 
D. €. 


Cuemicat AGE (London), London, Eng. 

CHEMICAL AND METALLURICAL ENGINEERING. 
Company, Inc.; New York City. 

CHEMICAL News. 


McGraw-Hill 


London, Eng. 
CHEMICAL Reviews. Williams and Wilkins Co., Mt. Royal and 
Guilford Aves., Baltimore, Md. 


CHEMICAL TRADE JOURNAL AND CHEMICAL ENGINEER. 
Eng. 


London, 


CHEMICALS. 51 Vesey St., New York City. 


Verlag von W. Girardet, Essen, Germany. . 


CHEMISCH WEEKBLAD. Amsterdam, Holland. 
CHEMISCHE APPARATUR. Leipzig, Germany. 
CHEMIStT-ANALYST. j. T. Baker Chemical Co., Phillipsburg, 


N. J. 

CHEMIKER-ZEITUNG. Walter Roth, Gothen, Germany. 

CHIMIE ET INDUSTRIE, Société de Chimie Industrielle, Paris, 
France. 


COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL CHronicLeE. New York City. 

Comptes RENDUS HEBDOMADIRES DES SEANCES DE L’ACADEMIE DES 
sciences. Gauthier-Villars et Cie, 55 Quai des Grands-Augustins, 
Paris (6®), France. 

Dyesturrs. National Amline and Chemical Co., Néw York City. 

ELECTRICAL JOURNAL, 

ELectricAL Review. London, England. 

EtectricaAL Woritp. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 10th Ave. at 
36th St., New York City. 

Evecrrician. London, England. 

Enoineer. 33 Norfolk St., Strand, London, W. C. 2, England. 

ENGINEERING. London, England. 

ENGINEERING JourNAL. The Engineering Institute of Canada, 
176 Mansfield St., Montreal, Que., Canada. 

ENGUNEERING News-Recorp. McGraw-Hill Co., Inc., 10th Ave. 
at 36th St., New York City. 

Factory AND INDUSTRIAI 
Chicago, Ill. 

Facts Asout Sucar. New York, N. Y. 

FASERFORSCHUNG. Leipzig, Germany. 

Finre ContAINER.. Chicago, II]. 

GazzetrA CHIMICA ITALIANA. Rome, Italy. 

GENERAL Evecrric Review. Schenectady, N. Y. 

HEATING—Pipinc—Air ConpitionInG. Chicago, Ill. 

Inp1a Rupserk Woriv. New York City. 

INDIAN Forest Kecorps. Calcutta, India. 

INDUSTRIA DELLA CARTA E DELLA ARTI GRAFICHE, L’. 
3. Milan, Italy. 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MANAGEMENT. MeGraw-Shaw Co., 


Via Zebedia 


INDUSTRIAL AND ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY. Mills Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Analytical Edition. 
News Edition. 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMIST AND CHEMICAL MANUFACTURE. West- 


minster, London, England. 

INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING. McGraw-Shaw Co., Chicago, Il. 

Inpustrir Paperi=re. Grenoble, France. 

INLAND PRINTER. Chicago, III. 

INTERNATIONAL SuGAR JouRNAL. London, England. 

JoURNAL AND PROCEEDINGS OF THE Roya Society or New SoutuH 
Wates. Sidney, N. S. Wales. 

JouRNAL FUR PRAKTISCHE CHEMIE? Leipzig, Germany. 

JourNAL oF CHEMICAL EpucaTIon. Baltimore, Md. 

JourNaAL or CHEMICAL INDUSTRY (Russia). ».B. Lubyanka . 6, 
Moscow, Union of the Socialistic Soviet Empire. 

JouRNAL oF Forestry. Washington, D. C. 

JourNAL or RuEoLoGy. New York, N. Y 


JouRNAL OF THE AMERICAN CHEMICAL Society. Charles L. 
Parsons, Secty., Mills Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
JouRNAL oF THE CHEMICAL Society (London). Burlington 


House, London, W. 1, England. 
JourNAL oF THE CouNciL For ScientiFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RE- 
SEARCH. Melbourne, Australia. 


JourRNAL OF THE FRANKLIN [NstITUrE. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Watching Beater 


Temperature Means 


Better Stock..... 


EMPERATURE plays an important 

part in the reaction between the pulp 
and the various materials blended in the 
beater. There is a stock temperature suited 
for obtaining the best results with free size, 
neutral size, American clay, British clay, 
alum, starch, direct dyes, acid dyes or basic 
dyes. 
Each mill has its own particular problem 
to handle. Local conditions as to water 
used and other variables must be consid- 
ered. Temperature is not the only factor 
but an important one... one that should 
not be disregarded when the valuable con- 
tents of a beater are at stake. Tycos Re- 
cording Thermometers have shown that 
they can assist the beater engineer in pro- 
ducing uniformly sized and colored stock. 
There are Tycos Recording Thermometers 
to fit the range of every beating operation, 
giving the operator a reliable record of 
stock temperature throughout the beating 
cycle and furnishing the mill superinten- 
dent with a complete picture of each day’s 
work, showing temperatures maintained, 


length of beating cycles and time required 
for filling. 


laylor 


/nstrument Companies 
Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. 


IN CANADA IN GREAT BRITAIN 
TAYLOR INSTRUMENT COMPANIES MANUFACTURING DISTRIBU 
OF CANADA, LTD. SHORT & MASON, LTD 
TORONTO INDON, E-17 


Tycos Instrument for Pulp 


and Paper Manufacture 


Send for 


Tycos Recording Thermo- 
meter, shown on a beater 
in a Northern paper mill, 
where it gives the mill 
manager an accurate his- 
tory of beating operation 
each day. The beater 
engineer can tell from 
the Tycos Chart when 
each beater was furnished 
and approximately when 
it should be dumped, We 
will send reproductions 
of charts from this in- 
strument on request. 


a 


Tycos Catalog 


* Clip 
* And Mail 
* This Coupon 


Taylor Instrument Companies 
85 Ames Street 
Rochester, New York 


TORS 


Please send a copy of your Catalog Part 6 for the 
Pulp and Paper Industry to: 


Fe 


: 
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JouRNAL OF THE INSTITUTION oF ELEcTRICAL ENGINEERS. London, 
England. 

JoURNAL OF THE Optica Society or America... Ithaca, N. Y. 

JOURNAL OF THE Society or CHEMICAL INDUsTRY. London, E, C. 
2, England. 

JoURNAL OF THE Society oF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY, Japan. Kogyo 
Kwagekukwai, Care Dept. of Applied Chemistry, Faculty of En- 
gineering, Tokyo Imperial University, Hong-Ku, Tokyo, Japan. 

JoURNAL OF THE Society oF Dyers AND CoLourists. Pearl As- 
surance Buildings, Bradford, England. 

JoURNAL OF THE TEXTILE INstITUTE. Manchester, England. 

Ko.ioip-ZeitscHrirt. Theodor Steinkopff, Residenzstr.  12b, 
Dresden-Blasewitz, Germany. 

Kunstseme. H. Jentgen, Drakestr. 45, Berlin-Lichterfelde W., 
Germany. 

KunststorFre. Munich, Germany. 

LINGNAN SCIENCE JouRNAL. Canton, China. 

MaGaAzInF oF Business. Chicago, III. 

MANUFACTURERS Recorp. Baltimore, Md. 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. New York City. 

MELLIAND. New York City 

MELLIAND’s TEXTILBERICHTE. Mannheim, Germany. 

MITTEILUNGEN DER DEUTCHEN MATERIALPRUFUNGSANSTALTEN. ~ J. 
Springer, Berlin. 

MONATSHEFTE FUR CHEMIE. Vienna, Austria. 

MONITEUR DE LA PAPETERIE FRANCAISE. 154 Blvd. Haussmann, 
Paris, France. 

MunicipAL News AND WATER Works, Chicago, III. 

Nature. London, England. 

La Nature. Paris, France. 

INATURWISSENSCHAFTEN. Berlin, Germany. 

Paciric Putp AND Paper INpustry. Consolidated Publishing 
Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Paper Inpustry. 356 Monadnock Building, Chicago, III. 

PAPER MAKER AND BRITISH PAPER TRADE JOURNAL. 47 Cannon 
St., London, E, C, 4, England. 

Paper MAKERS’ MONTHLY JouRNAL. Marchant Singer & Co., 
London, E. C. 3, England. 

Paper Makinc. I Mitre Court, Fleet St., London, E. C. 4, 
England. 

Paper MILL, 1440 Broadway, New York City. 

ParPer TRADE JouRNAL. Lockwood Trade Journal Co., New 
York City. 

PapeteriE. L’Homme et Argy, Paris, France. 

Papier. Edouard Henry, Paris, France. 

Papier-FasricAnT. Otto Elsner, Berlin, Germany. 

Paprier-ZEITUNG. Berlin S. W., 11, Germany. 

PAPIER-JOURNALEN. Papirindustriens Hus, Huitfeldtsgt. 1, Olso, 
Norway. 

PAPPERS-OCH TRAVARUTIDSKRIFT FOR FINLAND; SUOMEN PAPERIJA 
PuuTAvVARALEHTI. (The Finnish Paper and Timber Journal). 
Helsingfors, Finland. 

PHILIPPINE JOURNAL OF SCIENCE, Manila, P. I. 

Power. McGraw Hill Co., New York City. 

Power House. Toronto, Canada. 

20WER PLANT ENGINEERING, Technical Publishing Co., 537 S. 

arborn St., Chicago, III. 

PowER TRANSMISSION. Chicago, III. 

ProceepINGS TECHNICAL SeEcTION, Papermakers’ Association of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Inc. 1912. London, England. 

Putp AND PApeR MAGAZINE OF CANADA. Garden City Press, 
Gardenvale, P. Q., Canada. 

RECUEIL DES TRAVAUX CHIMIQUES DES Pays-Bas. 5 Haarlem, 
Holland. 

REFRIGERATING ENGINEERING. New York, N. Y. 

REVUE GENERALE DES COLLOIDES ET DE LUERS APPLICATIONS INDUS- 
TRIELLES. 9 rue Coetlogon, Paris (6¢), France. 

REVUE GENERALE DES MATIERES PLASTIQUES. 29 rue Turgot, Paris, 
France. 
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SIEMENS-ZEITSCHRIFT, Siemens-Schuckwerke, Berlin, Siemens- 
stadt, Germany. 

South AFRICAN JouURNAL oF ScIENCE. Johannesburg, S. Africa. 

Super-CALeNDER. Pusey and Jones Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Svensk Kemisk Tipskrirt. Stockholm, Sweden. 

SvENSK PAppers-TIDNING. “Stockholm, Sweden. 

TECHNICAL AssociATION Papers. TAPPI, New York City. 

TECHNICAL SECTION, PAPER TRADE JOURNAL. New York City. 

TECHNOLOGIE UND CHEMIE DER PAPIER- U. ZELLSTOFF-FABRI- 

KATION. Chemische-Technische und wissenschaftlische Bielage 

zu der Zeitschrift Wochenblatt fiir Papierfabrikation. Giintter- 

Staib Verlag, Biberach-Riss, Wurttemberg. 

TEKNISK TipskriFr. Upplaga C. Kemi och Bergsvetenskap, 

Stockholm, Sweden. 

TexTILe Cotorist. Textile Colorist, Inc., Woolworth Bldg., 
THUNES MEDDELELSER. Supplement to Papir-Journalen. 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMICAL EN- 

GINEERS. New York, N. Y. 

Wire Propucts. New York City. 

WocHENBLATT FUR PAPIERFABRIKATIONEN. Gunter Staib, Wurt- 
temberg, Germany. 

Wortp’s Paper TRADE Review. Stonehill and Gillis, London, 

E. C. 4, England. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR ANGEWANDTE CHEMIE. Verlag Chemie, Leipzig, 

Germany. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR DIE GESAMTE TEXTIL-INDUSTRIE. Leipzig, Ger- 
many. 

. ZEITSCHRIFT FUR FARBEN-]NpUstTRIE. Berlin, Germany. 
ZEITSCHRIFT FUR KRISTALLOGRAPHIE. Leipzig, Germany. 
ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PHYSIKALISCHE CHEMIE. Akademische Ver- 

lagsgesellschaft m. b. H., Markgrafenstr. 4, Leipzig, Germany. 
ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PHYSIOLOGISCHE CHEMIE. Walter de Gruyter 

and Co., Berlin and Leipzig, Germany. 
ZELLSTOFF UND Papier, Verlag Carl Hoffman, Berlin S. W. 11, 

Germany. 

Classification 

- The papermaking literature of the year is arranged under the 

following topics: 


General Dyes and Dyeing 

Alkaline processes Education F 

Analytical Eucalyptus 

Associations Evaporation 

Bagasse Explosion Process 

Bamboo Felts 

Barkers Fillers 

Bearings Filters 

Beaters and beating Fireproofing 

Belts Forestry 

Bibliography Handmade papers 

Black liquor History 

Bleaching Hydrogen ion concentration 

Blotting Paper Insulation papers 

Boards Kraft paper 

Carbon Paper Laboratories 

Cellophane Lighting 

Cellulose Lignin 

Cellulose-Analytical Logging 

Cellulose- Viscosity Losses 

Chlorine Process Lubrication 

Clays Machinery 

Coated papers and coating ma- Machines-Power requirement 
terials Mechanical handling 

Colloids Mechanical process 

Corn Stalks Grinders 

Corrosion Mills 

Costs and cost accounting Nitric acid process 

Digesters Paper—General properties 

Drying Paper testing 

Durability General 
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Erecting a Manitowoc Digester 


For more than a quarter of a century we have been designing and building paper mill 
equipment. In all these years many installations have been made in mills in the United 
States and Canada. Repeat orders indelibly indicate the kind of service Manitowoc 
equipment is giving. 


It will pay you, when in the market, to consult us—to let our engineers co-operate with 


you. An inquiry does not obligate you. 


We design and build barking drums, sulphite digesters, experimental digesters, globe 
rotary digesters, cylindrical digesters, rotary lime kilns, incinerators, disc evaporators, air 
nozzles, diffuser tanks and swing pipes, bleach and clay mixers, rod mills, Moore speed- 
cranes, shovels, draglines and trenchoes. 


MANITOWOC ENGINEERING WORKS 


MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN 


we oe oe OO OR 
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Acidity 

Bulk 

Chemical analysis 
Color 


Fibers 
Fluff 
Gloss 
Hardness 
Microscopy 
Moisture 
Opacity 
Porosity 
Strength 
Paper making materials 
Parchment paper 
Patents 
Pine wood 
Pipes and piping 
Power 
General 
Electric power 
Steam power 
Accumulators 
Water power 
Wood “for fuel 
Printer and paper 
Pulp-general 
Pulp-consistency 
Pulp testing 
General 
Chemical 
Chlorine number 
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Moisture Klein, Arthur St. Chemie und Papierfabrikation. Berlin, Otto 
Pitch Elsner, 1930. 48 p. Review in Paper Trade J. 91, no. 7:38 (Aug. 
Strength 14, 1930); World’s Paper Trade Rev. 93:2156 (1930); Papier- 

Pulpwoods fabr. 28:575 (1930). 
Pumps Klein, Arthur St. Chemistry and papermaking. Papierfabr. 28, 


Recording instruments 
Research 

Rolls 

Rosin 

Savealls 

Screens 

Shipping of paper 
Sizing 

Slitters and rewinders 
Soda process 
Specialties 
Standardization 
Starch 

Statistics 

Straw 

Sulphate process 
Sulphite process 
Sulphite waste liquors 
Technical control 
Trade 

Ventilation 
Vulcanized fibers 
Washing 

Wastes 

Water 

Waterproofing 

Wax papers’ 

White water 


Copper number Wires 

Fibers Wood room 

Freeness Woods 
General 


Adams, Frederick W. The technical man; his relation to the 
paper industry. Paper Mill 53, no. 40:5, 24 (Oct. 4, 1930). 

Aronovsky, S. I., and Gortner, Ross A. The cooking process. 
I. Role of water in the cooking of wood. Ind. Eng. Chem. 22, 
no. 3:264-274 (Mar., 1930); C. A. 24:3360; T. S. 91:207. 26 
references. 

Aycock, Lemuel M. Some notable developments of chemical 
industry in the South. Ind. Eng. Chem. 22, no. 5:427-433 (May, 
1930). 

Bailey, F. W. Chemistry of paper making. World’s Paper 
Trade Rev. 94, no. 20:1792 (Nov. 14, 1930). 

Benson, H. K. Story of paper. J. Chem. Education 7, no. 
8:1738-1762 (Aug., 1930). 

Curran, C. E. Paper industry in the South. J. Chem. Education 
7, no, 10:2360-2364 (Oct., 1930). 

Czapla, Karl. Absorption of iron by the different types of 
cellulose used in the paper industry. Faserforschung 8:55-89 
(1930); C. A. 24:1976; B. C. A., 1930 B:942; T. S. 91:101. 

Ferenczi, Siegmund. Paper and hygiene. Papier-Ztg. 55, no. 
22:677-678, 680 (Mar. 15, 1930). 

Finck, J. L. Mechanism of heat flow in fibrous materials. 
Bur. Standards J. Research 5, no. 5:973-984 (Nov., 1930). 

Hall, Gosta. Several important technical advances in the Swed- 
ish paper industry. Papierfabr. 28, no. 30:480-484; no. 31:494-498; 
no. 32:509-513 (July 27, Aug. 3, 10, 1930); Papier 33, no. 7:717- 
718, 721-724, 727-730, 733-736, 739-742, 745-748, 751 (July, 1930); 
Paper Ind. 12, no. 7:1201-1205; no. 8:1388-1389; no. 9:1555-1559 
(Oct.-Dec., 1930). 

Heckford, F. J. T. Papermaking topics. World’s Paper Trade 
Rev. 94, no. 13:1100, 1102 (Sept. 26, 1930). 

Hitchcock, Laurn B. Cellulose in Virginia. I. Pulp and paper. 
Ind. Eng. Chem. 22, no. 5:488-491 (May, 1930); C. A. 24:3356. 


no. 12:193-200; no. 13:213-219 (Mar. 23, 30, 1930); C. A. 24:4387. 

Klein, Arthur St. New methods for manufacturing paper pulp. 
Papier 32, no. 11:1205-1206, 1209-1210, 1213-1216 (Nov., 1929). 

Kleinicke, Theodor. Operating economics in the paper indus- 
try. Papierfabr. 28, no. 23:384-387 (June 8, 1930), 

McClure, F. A. Native paper industry in Kwangtung. Ling- 
nan Sci. J. 5:255-268 (Dec., 1927). 

Manning, E. L. From forest to paper. Paper Mill 53, no. 35: 
8 (Aug. 30, 1930). : 

Paper manufacturing in East Chekiang. Paper Maker, Intern. 
No., 1930:34-35. 

Papineau-Couture, A. Latest developments in paper pulp. Can. 
Chem. Met. 14, no. 2:47-48, 51 (Feb., 1930). 

Recknagel, A. B. Development of the pulp and paper industry 


‘on the Pacific Coast. J. Forestry 28, no. 1:95-96 (Jan., 1930). 


Rommel, G. M. Cellulose age dawns in the South. Manuf. 
Record 98:42-43 (Nov. 13, 1930). 

Rue, John D. Chemical problems of the paper industry—par- 
ticularly Southern pine. J. Chem. Education 7, no. 10:2291-2299 
(Oct., 1930). 

Runkel, Roland. Modern problems of obtaining paper pulp 
and methods for their solution. Tech. Chem. Papier Zellstoff 
Fabr. 27:81-88, 97-110 (July 12, Aug. 2, 1930.) 80 footnotes. 

Shipley J. W. Pulp and Paper Making in Canada. Toronto, 
Longmans, 1929. 139 p. Review in Can. Chem. Met. 14:56 (1930). 

Stafford, H. E. Utility of a welding outfit in a pulp and paper 
mill. Paper Ind. 12, no. 3:491 (June, 1930). 

Strachan, James. Production and treatment of cellulose in the 
paper industry. Chem. Age (London) 21:501-502 (Nov. 30, 1929); 
J. Soc. Chem. Ind. (Chem. and Ind.) 48:1179 (Dec. 6, 1929); 
World’s Paper Trade Rev. 93, no. 1:74, 76, 78, 80 (Jan. 3, 1930): 
Paper Maker, Intern. No., 1930:59-62; Chem. Trade J. 85:519-520 
(1929); Papierfabr. 28, no. 12:200-202 (Mar. 23, 1930); C. A. 
24:722, 1500; T. S. 91:244. 

The pulp and paper library. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 29, no. 27: 
7-8, 34 (July 3, 1930). 

The verigraph. Papier 33, no. 4:401-402, 405-406 (Apr., 1930). 

West, Clarence J. Special German paper making periodicals. 
Paper Trade J. 91, no. 9:52 (Aug. 28, 1930). 


Alkaline Processes 


Aronovsky, S. I., and Gortner, Ross A. The cooking process. 
II. Cooking wood with sodium carbonate. Ind. Eng. Chem. 22, 
no. 9:941-945 (Sept., 1930); C. A. 24:4929; B. C. A. 1930B:1021. 

Curran, C. E., and Bray, Mark W. Reaction variables of the 
alkaline pulping process. Ind. Eng. Chem. 22, no. 8:830-836 
(Aug., 1930); C. A. 24:4930; B. C. A. 1930B :943; T. S. 91:265. 

Haring, Robert, Hauff, Thor, and Beuschiein, W. L. Effect of 
sodium sulphide-sodium hydroxide ratio upon kraft pulp made 
from Douglas fir. Pacific Pulp Paper Ind. 4, no. 3:38-39 (Mar., 
1930); Paper Trade J. 90, no. 21:53-54 (May 22, 1930); C. A. 
24:4152; T. S. 91:104. . 

Heuser, Emil. The decomposition of cellulose by treatment 
with alkalis at high temperatures. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 29, no. 
3:75-76, 86,88, 90 (Jan. 16, 1930); Paper Trade J. 89, no. 26: 
67-69 (Dec. 26, 1929); C. A. 24:1501; T. S. 91:218. 

Hinman, E. S. Report of alkaline pulping methods committee. 
Paper Trade J. 90, no. 10:66 (Mar. 6, 1930); Tech. Assocn. 
Papers 13:186 (May, 1930). 

Horn, Otto, The removal of hemicelluloses from wood with 
sodium hydroxide. Cellulosechemie 11, no. 7:151-152 (July 6, 
1930); B. C. A. 1930B:812. 

Klein, Arthur St. Improvements in the cooking of wood pulps. 
Direct and indirect heating and forced circulation in foreign 
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ARE YOU PREPARED TO TAKE 
YOUR SHARE OF THE PASTED 
MULTI-WALL VALVE BAG BUSINESS 


Many large companies now have our high-speed machinery, we are 
building more, and additional orders are still coming. Can you afford 
to overlook this field until it is too late to compete on even terms? 


The Double Bottomer Unit, with automatic feed, bottoms both ends of multi-wall tubes in 
one operation at a speed of 100 per minute, so as to produce pasted multi-wall valve bags of 
from one to five plies. This machine is adapted to bottom either standard bottoms or the new- 
style patented Coty multi-wall valve bag bottom, which stands as high as 72 four-foot drops. 
This new bottom provides flexibility and great strength, together with a considerable saving 


in paper. Such bags are ideal for packing cement, lime, plaster, gypsum, groundstone,’ and 
allied products. ‘ 


This machine will bottom tubes ranging in width from sixteen to twenty inches inclusive, 
and varying in length from eighteen to forty inches inclusive, the width of either bottom or 
valve end varying from two and one-half to seven inches inclusive. 


Let us write you the particulars of the Double Bottomer Unit shown here, and our Multi- 
wall Tuber, as well as our regular line of high-speed sack machinery. 


COTY MACHINE COMPANY INC. 


WATERTOWN, N. Y. 
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pulp mills. Paper Ind. 12, no. 4:679-682 (July, 1930); Zellstoff u. 
Papier 10, no. 7:481-488 (July, 1930). 

Lewis, Harry F., and Laughlin, Edwin R. Alkaline pulping 
reactions of the long leaf pine. Paper Trade J. 91, no. 25:57-60 
(Dec. 18, 1930). 

Lund, Marquard H. The Albenielsen sulphate pulping pro- 
cess. Paper Trade J. 91, no. 26:53-55 (Dec. 25, 1930). 

Molin, T. Distribution of heat in the production of sulphate 
pulp. Svensk Pappers-Tid. 32:782-786 (1929); C. A. 24:3361. 

Ross, J. H. Profitable field for research in alkaline pulping 
process, Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 30, no. 26:718 (Dec. 25, 1930). 

Ross, J. H. Soda process studies. Effect of high concentration 
in cooking. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 29, no. 14:482-483 (Apr. 3, 
1930); C. A. 24:4153; T. S, 91:103. 

Ross, J. H., and Adlington, W. E. Soda process studies. I. 
Effect of high concentration in cooking. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 
29, no. 15:507-508 (Apr. 10, 1930); T. S. 91:103. 

Ross, J. H., and Mitchell, C. R. Soda process studies. II. 
Effect of concentration on quality. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 29, 
no. 16:537 (Apr. 17, 1930); C. A. 24:4153: T. S. 91:103. 

Voght, George. The sulphate process and kraft paper. Pulp 
Paper Mag. Can. 29, no. 24:799-800, 806 (June 12, 1930); C. A. 
24:5493. 

See also Kraft paper; Black liquor. 

Analytical Methods 


Humm, W. Chemical control in pulp and paper mills, Wochbl. 
Papierfabr. 61, no. 31:1006-1008 (Aug. 2, 1930); C. A. 24:5154. 

Kullerud, G. Analysis of aluminum sulphate with the help of 
pH determinations. Papir-J. 18, no. 20:252-255 (Dec. 16, 1930). 

Noll, August, Bolz, Fritz, and Belz, Walter. Rapid method 
for the determination of furfural. Papierfabr. 28, no. 36:565-568 
(Sept. 7, 1930). 

Associations 

Klein, Arthur St. The Society (Vereins der Zellstoff- und 
Papier-Chemiker und -Ingenieure). Papierfabr. 28, no. 48:762, 
764, 766, 768, 770 (Nov. 30, 1930). 

Macdonald, R. G. Tappi’s new divisional organization. Paper 
Trade J. 91, no. 7:34, 36 (Aug. 14, 1930). 

Schwalbe, Carl G. Origin and aims of the “Vereins der Zell- 
stoff- und Papier-Chemiker und -Ingenieure.” Papierfabr. 28, no. 
40:629-632 (Oct. 5, 1930). 

v. Wussow, M. Verein der Zellstoff- und Papier-Chemiker und 
-Ingenieure on its 25th birthday. Papierfabr. 28, no. 48: 770, 772 
(Nov. 30, 1930). 

Bagasse 

Lathrop, Elbert C. The celotex and cane-sugar industries. 
Bagasse or sugar a by-product? Ind. Eng, Chem. 22, no. 5:449- 
460 (May, 1930); Wochbl. Papierfabr. 61, no. 39:1252-1257 (Sept. 
27, 1930); C. A. 24:6006. 

Lathrop, Elbert C. Utilization of bagasse in the manufacture 
of celotex. J. Chem. Education 7, no. 10:2391-2392 (Oct., 1930). 

Reifergerste, —. Is bagasse suitable for pulp production? 
Wochbl. Papierfabr. 61, ng. 25A:45-47 (June 21, 1930); Boll. 
staz. sper. carta 9, no. 7:90-91 (July, 1930); C. A. 24:5155. 

Valenzuela, Abelardo, and West, Augustus P. Composition of 
Philippine bagasse. Philippine J. Sci. 40:275-281 (1929); C. A. 
24 :522. 

Bamboo 


Bamboo pulp. Paper Maker 80, no. 1:27 (July, 1930). Ab- 
stract of report of Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun, India. 

Ferenczi, S. Bamboo from Burma. Zellstoff u. Papier 10, no. 
1:38 (Jan., 1930). 

Haussecker, W. G. E. Bamboo. What part will it play as a 
substitute for pinewood in the manufacture of cellulose, Paper 
Maker, Intern. no., 1930:49-50, 53; C. A. 24:5487. 

Meniaud, J. The colonial forests. II. The utilization of the 
colonial woods in the chemical industries and in the manufac- 
ture of paper pulp. Rev. botan. appl. agr. trop. 1929:251-258; 
C. A. 24:2597. 
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Oguri, Sutezo, and Nara, Nasaaki. Microscopic and chemical 
examination of the tissue of the bamboo stalk. J. Soc. Chem. 
Ind., Japan 33, Suppl. binding, 236-238 (1930); C. A. 24:4928; 
T. S. 91:263. 

Sisido, K. Bamboo, I. Fine structure of the bamboo fiber. J. 
Cellulose Inst., Tokyo 6:148-150 (1930); B. C. A. 1930B:812. 

Uyeda, Y. Bamboo. II. Pulp making from the bamboo “Moso- 
chiku.” J. Cellulose Inst., Tokyo 6:3-5; English abstract 2-4 
(1930); C. A, 24:5154. . 

Barkers 


Handling bark refuse. Paper Ind. 12, no. 8:1400-1402 (Nov., 
1930). 

Investigations on the barking of wood. Papierfabr. 28, no. 
41:645-653; no. 42:661-669; no. 43:678-681 (Oct. 12-26, 1930). 

Johansson’s barking drum, Zellstoff u. Papier 10, no. 8:568- 
571 (Aug., 1930); Thune meddelelser, 1930, no. 8:65. 

Klimpke, —, and Klein, H. G. Thorne or knife barker. Wochbl. 
Papierfabr. 61, no. 43:1375-1379 (Oct. 25, 1930). 

v. Lassberg, —. The Thorne barker. Svensk Pappers-Tid. 33, 
no. 10:399-402, 407-409 (May 31, 1930). 

Log peeling machinery of the pulp factory Stora Kopparberg. 
Zellstoff u. Papier 10, no. 9:637-638 (Sept., 1930). 

Schmid, W. Wood and wood barking in a drum. Papierfabr. 
28, Fest- u. Auslandheft, 119-125 (June, 1930). 

Thorne or knife barker. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 61, no. 38:1222- 
1224 (Sept. 20, 1930). 

Bearings 


Budde, Hermann. Modern bearings for paper machines. 
Wochbl, Papierfabr. 61, no. 3:76-80 (Jan. 18, 1930). 

Some points concerning the diametric slackness in ball bear- 
ings. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 29, no. 13:451 (Mar. 27, 1930). 

Trautschold, Reginald. Anti-friction bearing applications. Re- 
duce power consumption % to %. Paper Trade J. 91, no. 26:40, 
42, 44, 46, 48 (Dec. 25, 1930). 


Beaters and Beating 


Barrett, S. S. My experience on beating. Proc. Tech. Sect., 
Papermakers’ Assocn. Gt. Britain Ireland 10, pt. 1:187-193; 
discussion, 193-197 (Oct., 1929); C. A. 24:4629. 

Campbell, W. Boyd, and Pidgeon, Lloyd M. Hydration of 
cellulose by beating. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 29, no. 6:185-190 
(Feb. 6, 1930); Tech. Chem. Papier Zellstoff Fabr. 27, no. 9: 
117-124 (Sept. 13, 1930); C. A. 24:1976; T. A. 91:207. 

Chlorus, —. The Hardt hollander. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 61, no. 
49:1591-1593 (Dec. 6, 1930). 

Fritz, E. B. Vertical hydrator (patent abstract). Paper Trade 
J. 90, no. 1:45-47 (Jan. 2, 1930); T. S. 91:213. 

Green, Arthur B. Beating to make paper. Paper Ind. 12, no. 
4:708a-708b (July, 1930): Paper Mill 53, no. 28:6, 14 (July 12, 
1930); Paper Maker 80, no. 2:147-150 (Aug., 1930); C. A. 24: 
5491. 

Harrison, H. Ainsworth. Beating of wood pulp in the labora- 
tory and mill. I. The determination of beater strength. World’s 
Paper Trade Rev. 94, no. 23:1988, 1990, 1992, 1994, 2060, 2062, 
2064, 2066; no. 24:2104, 2106, 2108, 2110 (Dec. 5, 12, 1930); Paper 
Maker 80, no. 6:xx-xxvi (Dec., 1930); Paper Making 49,.ao. 12: 
418-419, 421-422 (Dec., 1930). 

Harrison, H. A. Beating of wood pulp in laboratory and mull. 
II. World’s Paper Trade Rev. 94, no. 25:2241, 2244, 2246, 2248, 
2250; no. 26:2336, 2338, 2340 (Dec. 19, 26, 1930). 

Haskell, J. D. Continuous beating. Paper Mill 53, no. 18:14, 
16, 21 (May 3, 1930); C. A. 24:5491. 

Hathaway, W. F. Developments in beater design. Paper Ind. 
12, no. 5:857-859 (Aug., 1930); Paper Maker’s Mo. J. 68, no. 9: 
351-354 (Oct., 1930). 

Heckford, F. J. T. Papermaking topics. World’s*Paper Trade 
Rev. 93, no. 25:2250, 2252, 2254; no. 26:2330, 2332, 2334 (June 20, 
27, 1930); C. A. 24:5483. 

Hodgon, P. E. Beating and the vertical hydrator. Paper Ind. 
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11, no. 12:2161-2164 (Mar., 1930); Paper Mill 53, no. 3:2, 6, 8 
(Jan. 18, 1930); C. A. 24:1505; T. S. 91:213. 

Improved equipment popular. Paper Mill 53, no, 8:116-120 
(Feb. 22, 1930); T. S, 91:208. 

Korn, R. Determination of the degree of beating. Wochbl. 
Papierfabr. 60, no. 7:199-200 (Feb. 16, 1929); World’s Paper 
Trade Rev. 93, no. 20:1814, 1816, 1818 (May 16, 1930); Paper 
Mill 53, no. 24:4 (July 19, 1930). 

Kuhn, Heinrich. Measurement of the power requirements of a 
beater. Papierfabr. 28, Fest- u. Auslandheft, 113-117 (June, 1930). 

Mallickh, Hermann. The construction of the economical high 
power hollander. Papierfabr. 28, no. 3:33-41 (Jan. 19, 1930); 
Zellstoff u. Papier 10, no. 1:19-20 (Jan., 1930); World’s Paper 
Trade Rev. 93, no. 14:1226, 1228, 1230, 1232 (Apr. 4, 1930); 
3oll. staz. sper. carta 9, no. 5:64-68 (May, 1930); T. S. 91:153. 


Mallickh, Hermann. Power consumption in the beater. Papier- 
fabr. 28, no. 46:726-728 (Nov. 16, 1930). 

Nakano, M. Beating of pulp. IV. 1. Beaten pulp. 2. Beaten 
stuff. J. Cellulose Inst. (Tokyo) 5:264-269, 283-290; English 
abstract 28, 31 (1929); C. A. 24:5155. 

Nakano, M. Beating of pulp. V. Relation between time and 
true degree of beating. J. Cellulose Inst. (Tokyo) 5:317-326; 
English abstract 38-40 (1929); C. A. 24:5155. 

Nakang, M. Beating of pulp. VI. Wet and dried pulps. J. 
Cellulose Inst. (Tokyo) 6:31-35; English abstract 9 (1930); 
C. A. 24:5155. 

Nakano, M. Beating of pulp. VII. Beating degree and copper 
number. J. Cellulose Inst. (Tokyo) 6:75-76; English abstract 15 
(1930); C. A. 24:5155; T. S, 91:277. 

Nakano, M. Beating of pulp. VIII. Effects of various re- 
agents on the stuff in beating. J. Cellulose Inst. (Tokyo) 6:89-99; 
English abstract 17 (1930); Papierfabr. 28, Fest- u. Auslandheft, 
118-119 (June, 1930); B. C, A. 1930B:608; C. A. 24:5491; T. S. 
91:277. 

Nakano, M. Beating of pulp. IX. Effect of beating on the 
viscosity of stuffs. J. Cellulose Inst. (Tokyo) 6:106-107; English 
abstract 18 (1930); B. C. A. 1930B:608; C. A. 24:5491; T. S. 
91:277. 

Nakano, M. Beating of pulp. XI. Characteristics of vegetable 
fibers as papermaking materials. J. Cellulose Inst. (Tokyo) 
6:144-147 (1930); B. C. A. 1930B:813. 

Nakano, M. Beating of pulp. XII. Improvement of absorbency 
of blotting paper. J. Cellulose Inst. (Tokyo) 6:164-167 (1930); 
B. C. A. 1930B:899. 

Nakano, M. Beating of pulp XIII. Influence of water of 
imbibition on the physical properties of the paper. J. Cellulose 
Inst. (Tokyo) 6:183-191 (1930); B. C. A. 1930B:1104. 

Owens, Elwin J. Is paper made in the beater? Paper Trade J. 
90, no. 2:66 (Jan. 9, 1930). 

Porrvik, Gunnar. Hydration, formation of paper and its re- 
sistance. Papeterie 52, no, 5:258, 261-262, 265-266, 269-270, 273 
(Mar. 10, 1930). 

Sembritzki, Walter. Evolution of the hollander. Papierfabr. 
28, no. 34:534-536 (Aug. 24, 1930). 

Spencer, Harry S. What work a jordan will do. Pulp Paper 
Mag. Can. 29, no. 6:198-200 (Feb. 6, 1930); C. A. 24:1978; T. S. 
©1208, 

Strachan, James. The action of liquid on paper. Discussion. 
Proc. Tech. Sect., Papermakers’ Assocn. Gt. Britain Ireland 10, 
pt. 1:59-70 (Oct., 1929). 

Torre, Paul. Human relations in beater furnish control. Paper 
Trade J. 90, no. 5:55 (Jan. 30, 1930); Paper Mill 53, no. 1:4 
(Jan. 4, 1930); C. A. 24:1505; T. S. 91:213. 

Wildman, A. J., Jr. Beater room control. Paper Mill 53, no. 
49:5, 27-28 (Dec. 6, 19309. 


Belts 
Trautschold, Reginald. Developments in driving belt trans- 
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mission. Gains in efficiency and compactness of drives. Paper 

Trade J. 90, no. 26:32, 34, 37-38, 40, 42, 44 (June 26, 1930). 
Bibliography 

Bibliography of current trade literature. See current numbers 
of Paper Makers’ Mo. J. 

Bibliography of periodical publications on papermaking and 
allied subjects during 1929. Technical Section, Papermakers’ 
Assocn. Gt. Britain Ireland, 1929. 39 p. 

Literature of the pulp and paper industry. Chemical and me- 
chanical parts. Zellstoff u. Papier 10, no. 1:44-52; no. 2100-106, 
108, 110-114; no. 3:188-199; no. 4:266-279; no. 5:338-346; no. 
6 :413-425; no. 7:507-516; no. 8:581-588; no. 9:656-667; no. 10: 
730-746; no. 11:789-802; no. 12:886-890, 892, 894, 896, 898, 900 
(Jan.-Dec., 1930). 

Mocsdorf, Walter. Review of the literature on the chemistry 
of cellulose and paper and pulp manufacture from Jan. 1 to 
June 30, 1929; Tech. Chem. Papier Zellstoff Fabr. 27, no. 2/3: 
37-43; no 5:71-76. no 6:88-95 (Mar. 29, May 31, July 12, 1930). 
217 footnotes. 

Moosdorf, Walter. Review of the literature on the chemistry 
of cellulose and paper and pulp manufacture from July 1 to 
December 31, 1929. Tech. Chem, Papier Zellstoff Fabr. 27, no. 
11/12:153-166 (Nov. 29, 1930). 215. footnotes. 

Rossman, Joseph. Cornstalks in paper making. Paper Trade J. 
91, no. 23:51-54 (Dec. 4, 1930). 45 patents. 

Rossman, Joseph. Decorated paper. Paper Trade J. 90, no. 18: 
64-69 (May 1, 1930). 81 patents. 

Rossman, Joseph. Fireproofing paper and boards. Paper Trade 
J. 91, no. 9:42-43 (Aug. 28, 1930); Paper Making 49, no. 10:348- 


. 350 (Oct., 1930). 25 patents. 


‘Rossman, Joseph. The electrodeposition of cellulose. Cellulose 
1, no. 1:30-34 (Feb., 1930). 

Rossman, Joseph. The manufacture of waxed paper. Paper 
Trade J. 90, no. 5:56-65 (Jan. 30, 1930). 135 patents. 

West, Clarence J. Committee on abstracts and bibliography. 
Paper Trade J. 90, no. 8:159 (Feb. 20, 1930); Tech. Assoc. 
Papers 13:115 (May, 1930). 

West, Clarence J. Bibliography of papermaking for 1929.° 
Paper Trade J. 90, no. 8:197-259 (Feb. 20, 1930) (odd pages 
only); Tech. Assoc. Papers 13:147-181 (May, 1930). 

West, Clarence J., and Scribner, B. W. Paper research litera- 
ture. VII. List of contributions by members of U. S. Bureau 
of Standards, Department of Commerce, 1929. Fifth supplement. 
Paper Trade J. 90, no. 21:51-52 (May 22, 1930). 

See also Patents. 

Black Liquors 

Apler, Ture J:son. Loss of alkali in the sulphate pulp in- 
dustry. Svensk Pappers-Tid. 32:738-739 (1929); C. A. 24:3362. 

Cash, C. R. P. Recovery of lime sludge. Pacific Pulp Paper 
Ind. 4, no. 7:40, 49 (June, 1930). 

Cirves, Francis J. General analysis of black liquor. Paper 
Trade J. 91, no. 19:55-56 (Nov. 6, 1930). 

Cirves, Francis J. Investigation of sulphate waste liquor. Paper 
Trade J. 91, no. 19:56-59 (Nov. 6, 1930). 

Concentration and purification of black liquors. 
Papierfabr. 61, no. 49:1586-1589 (Dec. 6, 1930). 

Crain, Carlie L. Lime recovery from sludge. Paper Mill 53, 
no. 15:16, 18 (Apr. 12, 1930); C. A. 24:5494. 

Giinther, Werner, and Kleinicke, Theodor. Technical and 
economic details of soda reclamation in the sulphate pulp in- 
dustry. Papierfabr. 28, no. 17:281-288 (Apr. 27, 1930); B. C. A. 
1930B:608; C. A. 24:4389; T. S. 91:267. 

Indenbaum, V. S., Bezradetzkii, G. N., and Shishakov, N. V. 
Checking the regenerative soda oven of a straw cellulose plant. 
Izvestiya Teplo-Tekh. Inst. 1929, no. 8:48-54; C. A. 24:4929. 

Kermer, Martin J. Evaporators for black liquor. Paper Mill 
53, no. 24:20-22 (June 14, 1930); C. A. 24: 5494, 

Knowles, C. L. Advanced kraft mill recausticizing practice. 
Paper Trade J. 90, no. 15:60-63 (Apr. 10,1930); Paper Mill 53, no. 
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A SERVICE TO THE TRADE THAT 
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VICTORIA PAPER & TWINE CO. 
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15:10, 32 (Apr. 12, 1930); Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 30, no. 12:329- 
332, 338, 348, 350 (Sept. 18, 1930); C. A. 24:4152; T. S. 91:103. 

Knowles, C. L. Studies of plant design factors in soda and 
sulphate recausticizing practice. Paper Trade J. 90, no. 23:84-89 
(June 5, 1930); C. A. 24:4151; T. S. 91:103. 

Lorenz, R. Regeneration of caustic mud in sulphate and soda 
pulp factories. Papierfabr. 28, no. 7:97-103 (Feb. 16, 1930); C. A. 
24:3362; T. S. 91:267. 

Molin, T. Evaporation of black liquor in the soda oven. Svensk 
Pappers-Tid. 33, no. 1:18-24 (Jan. 15, 1930); C. A. 24:3365. 

Nightingale, H. W., and Loosanoff, V. L. Effects of waste 
black liquor (in streams). Pacific Pulp Paper Ind. 4, no. 11:47 
(Oct., 1930). 

Piper, W. E. Recent advances in causticizing theory and 
practice. Trans. Am. Inst. Chem. Eng. 24:1-14 (1930); Chem. 
Met. Eng. 37, no. 6:362-365 (June, 1930). 

Schmid, W. Domestic and foreign patents on the utilization 
of waste liquors and gases in the paper industry (1925-1930); 
Papierfabr, 28, no. 36:573-575; no. 37:587-590; no. 39:620-623; 
no. 40:636-639; no. 42:671-672; no. 45:717-719; no. 46:744-746; 
no. 47:744-746; no. 51/52:875-877 (1930). 

Stewart, R. F. Application of continuous methods of operation 
to causticizing by the lime soda process. Ind. Chem. 6:194-198 
(1930); B. C. A, 1930B :658. 

Trostel, G. M. Reclaiming of lime from caustic sludge. Paper 
Mill 53, no. 23:12, 30 (June 7, 1930); World’s Paper Trade Rev. 
94, no. 3:246, 248 (July 18, 1930); C. A. 24:5493. 

Wagner, C. L. Alkali recovery from pulp liquors. Ind. Eng. 
Chem. 22, no. 2:122-127 (Feb., 1930); Paper Trade J. 90, no. 
17:59-63 (Apr. 24, 1930); World’s Paper Trade Rev. 93, no. 
10:842, 844, 846, 848, 898, 900 (Mar. 7, 1930); Trans. Am. Inst. 
Chem. Eng. 23:56-70 (1929); C. A. 24:1502, 3362. 

Walker, J. A. Some notes on the recovery of soda. World’s 
Paper Trade Rev. 93, no. 14:1209-1210, 1212, 1214, 1216, 1218, 
1220 (Apr. 4, 1930); Paper Maker, Intern. No., 1930:94-98; Paper 
Makers’ Mo. J. 68, no. 5:183-189 (May, 1930); Paper Mill 53, 
no. 26:15-16, 19-22 (June 28, 1930); C. A. 24:3899. 

Wegner, Nils. Calculation of the amount of dry substance in 
the black liquor from the cooking operation in making kraft 
paper. Svensk Pappers-Tid. 33, no. 13:519-520, 525 (July 15, 
1930); C. A. 24:6012. 

Wiesler, Bo. Sedimentation of the causticizing slime in the 
sulphate process. Papierfabr. 28, no. 35:559-560 (Sept. 7, 1930); 
B. C. A. 1930B :984. 

Bleaching 


Arens, W. Advances in a modern bleaching plant. Zellstoff u. 
Papier 10, no. 3:166-169 (Mar., 1930); T. S. 91:278. 

Baird, P. K., and Doughty, R. H. Effects of bleaching varia- 
bles on the strength properties of easy-bleaching spruce sulphite 
pulp. Paper Trade J. 90, no. 9:175, 177, 179, 181, 183 (Feb. 20, 
1930); Tech, Assoc. Papers 13:129-133 (May, 1930); B. C. A. 
1930B :857; C. A. 24:1975; T. S. 91:214. 

Blakeley, J. D., Preston, J. M., and Scholefield, F. Determina- 
tion of active chlorine in hypochlorite liquors. J. Soc. Dyers and 
Colourists 46:230-233 (1930); B. C. A. 1930B:860. 

Bleaching and rosin sizing. Chemical action and reactions. 
Papeterie 52, no. 18:1041-1042, 1045 (Sept. 10, 1930). 

Bragg, A. O. Bleached groundwood pulp. Its manufacture, 
properties and applications. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 30, no. 19: 
535-537, 554 (Nov. 6, 1930). 

Fabrizi, E. Analysis of calcium hypochloride liquor. Papier- 
fabr. 28, no. 21:346-347 (May 25, 1930); B. C. A. 1930B:658; 
C. A. 24:4389; Boll. staz. sper. carta 9, no. 7:91-92 (July, 1930). 

Heuser, Emil. Multiple stage bleaching process. Pulp Paper 
Mag. Can. 30, no. 4:101-104, 116 (July 24, 1930); Paper Trade J. 
91, no. 7:55-58 (Aug. 14, 1930); Paper Makers’ Mo. J. 68, no. 
9:365, 367, 369; no. 10:393-395 (Sept. Oct., 1930); Papier 33, 
no. 10:1071-1072, 1075-1076, 1079-1080, 1083 (Oct., 1930); Papier- 
fabr. 28, no. 48: 794-800 (Nov. 30, 1930); C. A. 24:5492. 
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Karlberg, R. Methods for the determination of the bleach 
requirements of paper pulp. Svensk Pappers-Tid., 33, no. 14:55, 
563-566 (July 31, 1930); C. A. 24:6010. 

Karlberg, R., and Hagfeldt, K. Determination of the bleaching 
of sulphate cellulose. Svensk Pappers-Tid., 33, no. 15:594, 597- 
598 (Aug. 15, 1930); C. A. 24:6005. 

Kauffmann, Hugo. Kinetics of chlorine bleaching. Papierfabr. 
28, no. 35:557-559 (Aug. 7, 1930). 

Lussaud, J. Louis. Bleaching of maritime pine pulp. Papier 
33, no. 4:389-392; no, 5:519-522, 525-526, 529-530 (Apr., May, 
1930); Papeterie 52, no. 8:461-462, 465-466; no. 10:597-598; no. 
11:642, 645-646, 649; no. 12:722, 725-726, 729 (Apr. 25, May 25, 
June 10, 25, 1930); C. A. 24:6009. 

Miiller, G. P. Bleaching of mechanical pulp. Zellstoff u. Papier 
10, no. 12:865-867 (Dec., 1930). 

Ridley, C. N. Bleach making by liquid chlorine. Paper Makers’ 
Mo. J. 68, no. 8:323-325 (Aug., 1930). 

Ross, J. H., Mitchell, C. R., and Yorsten, F. H. Bleaching in- 
fluence on viscosity of soda pulp. Paper Trade J. 91, no. 20:53-54 
(Nov, 13, 1930). 

Rys, L. Chemistry and technology of pulp bleaching. Zellstoff 
u. Papier 10, no. 3:161-166 (Mar., 1930); T. S. 91:278. 

Thorne bleaching plant at A. S. Mjéndalen Cellulose fabrik. 
Thune Meddelelser 1930, no. 8:59-64. 

Waentig, P. Bleaching of unbleached cellulose. Rev. gén. 
mat. color. 33:378-379 (1929); C. A. 24:2878. 

Wenzl, Herman. Bleaching wood pulp. V. The influence of 
the course of the bleaching process on the chemical and physical 
properties. Tech. Chem. Papier Zellstoff Fabr. 27, no. 2/3:17-37 
(Mar. 29, 1930); C. A. 24:4389. 


Blotting Paper 


Holwech, Wilhelm. Determination of the absorptive capacity 
of blotting paper. Papir-J. 17, no. 22:273-278 (Dec., 1929). 

Nakano, M. Beating of pulp. XII. Improvement of absorbency 
of blotting paper. J. Cellulose Inst. (Tokyo) 6:164-167 (1930); 
B. C, A. 1930B :899. 

Boards 

Arnold, L. K. Making insulation board from cornstalks. Cellu- 
lose 1, no. 11:272-275 (Dec., 1930). 

Bailer, D. P. Asphalt board. Paper Mill 53, no. 23:10, 24, 26 
(June 7, 1930): C. A. 24:4630. 

Barrett, M. C. Vazcane process. Facts about Sugar 25:679-682 
(Sept., 1930). 

Birdseye, C. Corrugated fiberboard shipping containers; their 
use and insulating valve. Refrig. Eng. 19:75-77 (Mar., 1930). 

Board industry in the U. S. A. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 61, no. 
25A:48-52 (June 21, 1930). 

Boehm, Robert M. Manufacture of insulation board and presd- 
wood by the Masonite process. J. Chem. Education 7, no. 10: 
2387-2390 (Oct., 1930). 

Boehm, Robert M. Masonite process. Ind. Eng. Chem, 22, no. 
5:493-497 (May, 1930); C. A. 24:2880; B. C. A. 1930B:654. 

Calmels, H. Manufacture of hardened cardboard panels, Rev. 
gén. mat. plastique 6:195-203 (Apr.; 1930). 

Chrome substitute cartons. Zellstoff u. Papier 10, no. 2:85-87; 
no. 5:321-324; no. 7:490-491; no. 10:713-714; no, 12:872-873 
(Feb., May, July, Oct., Dec., 1930). 

Curtis, M. E. Specification for .009 straw board. Paper Trade 
J. 90, no. 21:55 (May 22, 1930); Paper Mill 53, no. 16:4 (Apr. 
19, 1930). 

Drautz, C. Die Kartonagen-Fabrikation, ihre Werkstoffe, 
Arbeitsginge und Maschinen. 2. Aufl. Berlin, Carl Hofmann 
GmbH., 1930. 400 p. Price 15 RM. 

Freise, F. W. Fibre board manufacturing problems for Brazil- 
ian sugar factories. Intern. Sugar J. 32:245-246 (May, 1930). 

French, George. Building board. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 30, no. 
4:93-96, 118 (July 24, 1930). 

Gibson, Albert G. Insulating board from straw. Ind. Eng. 
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Chem. 22, no. 3:223-226 (Mar., 1930); C. A. 24:1978; T. S. 
91:245. 

Heritage, C. C. Report of the Paper board committee. Paper 
Trade J. 90, no. 6:76 (Feb. 6, 1930). 

Hess, Walter. Die Praxis der Pappen-Verarbeitung. Band I. 
Berlin, M. Krayn, 1930. Price 16 RM. Review in Papierfabr. 28: 
575 (1930). 

Hooper, Florence. Microscopic study of wallboard structure. 
Paper Trade J. 91, no. 7:59-61 (Aug. 14, 1930); C. A. 24:5495. 

Lathrop, Elbert C. The celotex and cane-sugar industries. 
Bagasse or sugar a by-product? Ind. Eng. Chem. 22, no. 5:449- 
460 (May, 1930): Wochbl. Papierfabr. 61, no. 39:1252-1257 
(Sept. 27, 1930); C. A. 24:6006. 

Lathrop, Elbert C. Utilization of bagasse in the manufacture 
of celotex. J. Chem. Education 7, no. 10:2391-2392 (Oct., 1930). 

Meunier, R. W. Modern carton machine. Papeterie 51, no. 21: 
1234, .1237-1238, 1241-1242 (Nov. 10, 1929); Boll. staz. sper. carta 
9, no. 6:77-78 (June, 1930). 

Modern manufacture of boards. L’Industrie papetiére 9:131- 
135 (Apr., 1930). 

Papier mache. Papeterie 52, no. 9:526, 529 (May 10, 1930). 

Plaskett, C. A. The causes of failures in shipping containers. 
Paper Trade J. 90, no. 25:62-63 (June 19, 1930); Tech. Asocn. 
Paper 13: 223-224 (May, 1930). : 

Péschl, Viktor. Pressspan. Berlin, Carl Hofmann, GmbH., 
1930. Review in World’s Paper Trade Rev. 94:1604 (1930). A 
reprint from the Papier-Ztg. 

Rammer, H. L. Some problems in converting board to car- 
tons. Paper Trade J. 91, no. 4:45 (July 24, 1930); Tech. Assoc. 
Papers 13:253 (May, 1930); C. A. 24:5494. 

Roberts, S. G. New containers from old newsprint. Pulp Paper 
Mag. Can. 29, no. 4:101-103 (Jan. 23, 1930). 

Seidel, George M. The vazcane process. Ind. Eng. Chem. 22, 
no. 7:765-768 (July, 1930); C. A. 24:4180; Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 
30, no. 15: 413-415, 419 (Oct. 9, 1930). 

Story of fir-Tex. Pacific Pulp Paper Ind. 4, no. 8:28-30, 32 
(July, 1930). 

Sweeney, O. R., and Emley, W. E. Manufacture of insulating 
board from cornstalks. Bureau of Standards, Misc. Publ. no. 112. 
1930 27 p. 

Sweeney, O. R. and Winfrey, Robley. The production of syn- 
thetic lumber from corn stalks. Mech. Eng. 52:849-851 (1930); 
C. A. 24:5455. 

Symes, E. L. Vazcane process; fiber board production from 
bagasse. Intern. Sugar J. 31:645-649 (Dec., 1929). 

U. S. Bureau of Standards. Manufacture and properties of a 
cellulose product (maizolith) from cornstalks and corncobs. 
Washington, U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1930. 10 p. (Misc. Publ. no. 
108). B. C. A. 1930B:654; C. A. 24:3357. 


Carbon Paper 


Oddon, J. The manufacture of carbon paper. Papier 32, no. 
8:875-876, 879-880 (Aug., 1929); Paper Trade J. 91, no. 13:53-54 
(Sept. 25, 1930); C. A. 23:5585; T. S. 91:92. 

Preparation of carbon paper. Papier-Ztg. 55, no. 12:306 (Feb. 
8, 1930). 

Scott, James. Carbon paper. Chemical and microscopial fea- 
tures. Paper Maker, Annual no., 1930:41, 43, 47. 

Technology of carbon paper. Papeterie 51, no, 24:1422, 1425- 
1426 (Dec. 25, 1929); Boll. staz. sper. carta 9, no. 3:32-33 (Mar., 
1930). 

Cellophane 

Kalle Und Co. “Cellophan” und seine Verwendungsgebiete. 
Wiesbaden-Biebrich, Kalle und Co. Akt., 1929 47 p 

Lenze, F., and Metz, L. Properties of cellophane and trans- 
parite. Kunststoffe 19:217-219, 247-250, 271-277 (1929); B. C. A. 
1930B:707; C. A. 24:4150. 

Pincass, H. Cellophane—its manutacture, properties and ap- 
plication. Kunststoffe 19:150-152 (1929). 
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Sandor, G. Differentiation of cellon and cellophane. Z. angew. 
Chem. 42:1108 (1929); C. A. 24:1214. 


Cellulose 

Andress, K. R. The x-ray diagram of mercerized cellulose. Z. 
physik. Chem. Abt. B, 4:190-206 (1929); C. A. 24:4148. 
Bergmann, Karl H. Oxycellulose. Melliand’s Textilber. 11: 
120-122 (1930); C. A. 24:6005. 
Birtwell, C., Clibbens, D. A., Geake, A., and Ridge, B. P. 
Reactivity of plain and mercerized or other swollen cotton. J. 
Textile Inst. 21:85-104T (1930); B. C. A. 1930B:606. 
Bragg, Wm. Cellulose in the light of x-rays. Proc. Royal 
Inst. Gt. Britain 26:156-171 (1930); Engineering 129:525 (Apr. 
18, 1930); J. Soc. Dyers Colourists 46:90-91 (Mar., 1930); Chem. 
News 140:290-298 (1930); Nature 125:315-322 (1930); Cellulose 
1, no. 3:80-83; no. 4:110-113 (Apr., May, 1930); C. A. 24:2287; 
T. S. 91:264. 
Cassal, A., and Rolland, J. Study of cellulose fibers by x-rays. 
Rev. gén. mat. color. 32:333-341 (1928); C. A. 24:2287. 
Chilikin, M. M. Adsorption of sodium hydroxide by cellulose 
and mercerization. J. Appl. Chem. (Russia) 2:739-747 (1929); 
B. C. A. 1930B :610; C. A, 24:1972. 
Chilikin, M. M. The heat of adsorption of sodium hydroxide 
by cellulose and the heat of mercerization. J. Appl. Chem. 
(Russia) 3:221-230 (1930); C. A. 24:3899, 
Clark, George L. Cellulose as it is completely revealed by 
x-rays. Ind. Eng. Chem. 22, no. 5:474-487 (May, 1930); C. A. 
24:3356; B. C. A. 1930B:653; T. S. 91:100. 
Clark, George L., and Corrigan, K. E. The long spacings of 
rubber and cellulose. Radiology 15:117-122 (1930); C. A. 24:5180. 
Clayton, Ellis. Modern views on alkali cellulose. Jentgen’s 
Rayon Review 2:111-114 (1930). 
Eggert, J., and Luft, F. The structure of beta-cellulose. Z. 
physik. Chem., Abt. B, 7:468-470 (1930); C. A. 24:4148. 
Ehrlich, Felix. Chemistry of pectin and its relation to the 
formation of the incrustants of cellulose. Celluloschemie 11, 
no. 7:140-151; no. 8:161-170 (July 6, Aug. 10, 1930). 
Fox, C. J. J. The micelle chemistry of cellulose. J. Soc. Chem. 
Ind. 49:83-88T (Feb. 14, 1930); C. A. 24:3356; T. S. 91:186. 
Fukushima, I., and Takamatsu, Y. Action of caustic soda on 
cellulose. Cellulose Ind. (Tokyo) 5:255-262 (1929); C. A. 24: 
5151; T. S. 91:186. 
Graubner, Viktor. Cellulose suitable for the manufacture of 
rayon. Rev. univ. soies et soies artif. 5:393-405 (Mar., 1930); 
Papier 33, no, 3:273-274, 277-278, 281-284, 287 (Mar., 1930). 
Gray, Harry LeB. Constitution and properties of cellulose. J. 
Chem. Education 7:1803-1811 (1930); C. A. 24:6002. 
Gray, Harry LeB., Staud, C. J., and Fuess, J. T. Relationship 
between alpha-cellulose content and potassium hydroxide solu- 
bility of certain degraded cellulose. Ind. Eng. Chem. 22, no. 
9:1018-1020 (Sept., 1930); B. C. A. 1930B:1021. 
Hall, A. J. Caustic alkalis and cellulose. Cellulose 1, no. 4:118- 
120; no. 5:144-148 (May, June, 1930). 
Hall, A. J. Cotton cellulose—a special form of cellulose. 
Cellulose 1, no. 7:176-178, 194 (Aug., 1930). 
Hall, A. J. The solubility of cellulose in caustic alkalies and 
its technical significance. Cellulose 1, no. 10:252-257 (Nov., 1930). 
Hawley, L. F. Cellulose and lignin. Cellulose 1, no. 4:121- 
122 (May, 1930); T. S. 91:101. 
Herzog, R. O. Advances in the field of high-molecular com- 
pounds. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 61, no. 6:175-176 (Feb. 8, 1930): 
Zellstoff u. Papier 10, no. 3:169-170 (Mar., 1930); T. S. 91:101, 
265. 
Herzog, R. O. The affinity of cellulose hydrate for water and 
alcohol. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 61, no. 17:541-543 (Apr. 26, 1930); 
T. S. 91:265. 
Hess, Kurt. Old and new conceptions of cellulose constitution 
and their experimental basis. Kolloid-Z, 53:61-75 (1930); C. A. 
25:202. 
Hess, Kurt. Swelling and solution processes of cellulose and 
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— 
its derivatives, Papiegfabr. 28, no. 11:169-177 (Mar. 16, 1930); 
C. A. 24:4627. 

Hess, Kurt, and Trogus, Carl. Higher orientations of cellu- 


lose materials. Naturwissenschaften 18:437-441 (1930); C. A. 
24: 4627; B. C. A. 1930B:1022. 

Hess, Kurt, and Trogus, C. The process of solution of cellu- 
lose in copper oxide-ammonia. II. Z. physik. Chem. 145: 401-450 
(1929); Cellulosechemie 11:152-153 (1930); C. A. 24:1971; T. S. 
91:101. 

Hess, Kurt, and Trogus, Carl. The x-ray diagram of paper. 
Higher orientation of cellulose materials. II. Z. physik. Chem., 
Abt. B, 9:169-172 (1930); C. A. 24:5484; B. C. A. 1930B:1022. 

Hess, Kurt, Trogus, Carl, Ljubitsch, N., and Akim, L. Swelling 
phenomena in cellulose fibers. Kolloid-Z. 51:89-96 (1930); C. A. 
24:3357. 

Heuser, Emil. Relation between the properties of cellulose 
and its industrial applications. Zellstoff u. Papier 10, no. 12:860- 
862 (Dec., 1930). 

Hibbert, Eva. Action of certain acids on cellulose. J. 
Dyers Colourists 46:294-295 (1930); C. A. 24:6002. 

Kami, Y., and Yamashita, T. Absorption of soda by cellulose. 
Cellulose Ind. (Tokyo) 5:178-185 (1929); C. A. 24:2288. 

Katayama, T., and Sengoku, M. Effect of concentrated sul- 
phuric acid on cellulose. Rept. Osaka Ind. Research Lab., Japan, 
11, no. 7 (1930); C. A. 25:203. 

Katz, J. R. The problem of the swelling of cellulose and its 
derivatives. Cellulosechemie 11, no. 2:18-30 (Feb. 9, 1930). 

Kauffmann, Hugo. Oxycellulose. Melliand’s Textilber. 11:122- 
123 (1930); C. A. 24:6005, 

Kita, G., Mazuda, S., and Suzuka, T. Vicose. XXXII. Effect 
of chlorination on cellulose. J. Soc. Chem. Ind. (Japan) 33:143- 
144B (1930); B. C. A. 1930B:758. 

Kita, G., Nakashima, T., Ohora, S., and Murakami, J. Vis- 
cose. XXXI. Effect of caustic alkali on cellulose. J. Soc. Chem. 
Ind. (Japan) 33:142-143B (1930); B. C. A. 1930B:758. 

Kiister, William, and Daur, Richard. Action of aromatic diazo 
compounds on lignin and cellulose. Cellulosechemie 11, no. 1:4-6 
(Jan. 12, 1930); C. A. 24:6006. 

Levinstein, Herbert. Cellulose and its derivatives. Chem. 
Trade J. 86:127-129 (1930); J. Soc. Chem. Ind. 49:55-57T, 78-81T 
(1930); C. A. 24:1737. 

Lynch, D. F. J. Effect of fine division on the solubility of 
cellulose. Ind. Eng. Chem. 22, no. 9:952-953 (Sept., 1930); C. A. 
24:5479; B. C. A. 1930B: 1021. 

MacGillavry, D. Molecular weight of cellulose. Rec. trav. 
chim. 48: 18-22 (1929); C. A. 24:3356. 

Malowan, S. The structural chemistry of cellulose. Nitro- 
cellulose 1:58-60 (1930). 

Mark, H. Rontgen rays in fiber research, Kunstseide 12:214- 
220 (1930): Jentgen’s Rayon Review 2:196-202 (1930); C. A. 
25:21. 

Mark, H. The structure of cellulose and its technical import- 
ance. Melliand’s Textilber. 10:695-700 (1929); C. A. 24:1500. 

Mark, H., and Meyer, Kurt H. The structure of the crystal- 
line’ part of cellulose. II. Cellulosechemie 11, no. 5:91-100 (May 
11, 1930). 

Mark, H., and Susich, G. v. Structure of the crystalline part 
of cellulose. III. Z. physik. Chem., Abt. B, 4:431-439 (1929); 
C. A. 24:1500. 

Masuda, S., and Murkami, J. Viscose. XXXIV. Effect of 
chlorination on the properties of cellulose. Cellulose Ind. 6:173- 
174 (1930): B. C. A. 1930B :899. 

Matsunami, Naohiko. Cellulose from different sources. Mem. 
Coll. Sci. Kyoto Imp. Univ., Series A, 13:175-227 (1930); J. 
Soc. Chem. Ind. (Japan) 33:292-293B, 294-295B, 295-296B (Aug., 
1930); C. A. 24:5479. 


Minck, P. H. Cellulose 
(1929); C. A. 24:1973. 


Munson, W. Donald. Manufacture of chemical cotton. Ind. 


Soc. 


Kunstseide 11:304-306 
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Eng. Chem. 22, no. 5:467-471 (May, 1930); C. A. 24:3111; B. C. 
A. 1930B :653. 
Nakashima, T. Viscose. XX VI. Swelling of cellulose in sodium 
hydroxide solutions. Cellulose Ind. (Tokyo) 5:199-202 (1929); 
C. A. 24:2288. 
Neale, Sidney M. Swelling of cellulose and its affinity rela- 
tions with aqueous solutions. I. Experiments on the behavior 
of cotton cellulose and regenerated cellulose in sodium hydrozide 
solution and their theoretical interpretation. J. Textile Inst. 
20:373-400T (Dec., 1929); C. A. 24:3110. 
Oguri, Sutezo, and Nara, Masaaki. Hydroscopic moisture of 
cellulose. J. Soc. Chem. Ind. (Japan) 33:267-270B (1930); C. A. 
24:5479; B. C. A. 1930B:898; T. S. 91:264. 
Percival, Edmund G. V., Cuthbertson, A. C., and Hibbert, 
Harold. Reactions relating to carbohydrates and polysaccharides. 
XXIX. Constitution of alkali cellulose. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 52: 
3257-3269 (1930); C. A. 24:4627; T. S. 91:264. 
Pienkowsky, S. The structure of cellulose fibers of wood. Z. 
Physik 63:610-615(1930); C. A. 24:5481. 
Pringsheim, Hans. Constitution of starch and cellulose. Acta 
Chem. Fennica 3:1-8(1930). 
Pringsheim, Hans, Otto, Georg, and Katz, J. R. A new de- 
gradation of cellulose. II. Cellulosechemie 11, no. 7:137-139(July 
6, 1930). 
Rassow, Berthold. Reactions in the ageing of alkali cellulose. 
Melliand’s Textilber. 10:787-789(1929); Melliand 1:1712-1715, 
1828-1833(1930); C. A. 24:3357,. 
Rassow, Berthold, and Schwarze, K. Alkali cellulose and cellu- 
lose dithiocarbonate. Papierfabr. 28, no. 44:693-700; no. 47:746- 
751; no. 49:832-836; no. 51/52:869-874 (Nov. 2, 23, Dec. 7, 23, 
1930) 
Rassow, Berthold, Voerster, T., and Wolf, L. Preparation of 
viscose from wood pulp. Papierfabr. 28, Fest- u. Auslandheft, 
77-103(1930); B. C. A. 1930B:857. 
Rassow, Berthold, and Wolf, L. Composition of the alkali 
cellulose from cotton. Ber. 62B:2949-2953 (1929); C. A. 24:1737. 
Rossman, Joseph. The electrodeposition of cellulose. Cellulose 
1, no. 1:30-34 (Feb., 1930); C. A. 24:1971. Patent review. 
Rumbold, J. S. Action of sodium hydroxide on cellulose. J. 
Am. Chem. Soc. 52:1013-1018(1930); C. A. 24:1971. 
Sakurada, I. The kinetics of the coppering of cellulose fibers. 
Ber. 63B :2043-2044(1930); C. A. 24:6004. 
Schmidt, Erich, Meinel, Karl, Nevros, Konstantinos, and 
Jandebeur, Wilhelm. The integral relation of cellulose to the 
slightly soluble xylan in the skeletal substance of red beech 
(Fagus silvatica). Cellulosechemie 11, no. 3:49-68; no. 4:73-79 
(Mar. 9, Apr. 6, 1930. 
Schorger, A. W. Chemistry of cellulose with special reference 
to rayon. J. Soc. Chem. Ind. 49:154-159T (Mar. 21, 1930); 
J. Soc. Dyers Colourists 46:174-175 (May, 1930); C. A. 24:5482. 
Scott, J. Growth and romance’ of cellulose. Paper Market 
77, Special No. Apr. 1930:32-35. 
Sharkov, V. I. Influence of the presence of gamma-cellulose 
on swelling of a cellulose cardboard in alkalis. J. Appl. Chen. 
(Russia) 2:749-752 (1929); B. C. A. 1930B:607; C. A. 24:1973. 
T. S. 91:256. 
Sharkov, V. I. Swelling of sulphite cellulose. J. Appl. Chem. 
(Russia) 2:753-773 (1929); B. C. A. 1930B:607; C. A. 24:1972; 
T. S. 91:40. 
Sheppard, S. E. Dispersion of cellulose and cellulose deriva- 
tives. J. Phys. Chem. 34:1041-1052 (1930); B. C. A. 1930B:654; 
T. 3. 9:264. 
Sheppard, S. E., and Newsome, P. T. Sorption of water vapors 
by cellulose and derivatives. II. Kinetics of sorption. J. Phys. 
Chem. 34:1158-1165 (1930); C. A. 24:3641. 


Sponsler, O. L. New data on cellulose space lattice. Nature 
125 :633-634 (1930); C. A. 24:3356. 


Sponsler, O. L., and Dore, W. H. The structure of ramie cel- 
lulose. Cellulosechemie 11, no. 9:186-197 (Sept. 14, 1930). 
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Stamm, Alfred J. Difference between the states of dispersion 
ot isolated wood cellulose and cotton cellulose in cupram- 
monium solvents. J, Am. Chem. Soc. 52:3062-3067 (1930); C. A. 
24:5480; T. S. 91:264. 

Stamm, Alfred J. The state of dispersion of cellulose in cup- 
rammonium solvent as determined by ultracentrifuge methods. J. 
Am. Chem, Soc. 52:3047-3062 (1930); C. A. 24:5480; T. S. 91: 
264. 

Staudinger, H. The cellulose molecule. 
10, no. 12:859 (Dec., 1930). 
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AN INTERNATIONAL MARKET 


THE FIFTH AVENUE BUILDING 


Why not center your New York dealings in 
a building that is truly an international mar- 
ket? To The Fifth Avenue Building, at the 
intersection of Fifth Avenue and Broadway, 
come buyers from the most remote corners 
of the world. Merchants from Greece, from 
Russia, from Egypt, from Africa, pass one 
another in its broad halls. Buyers from the 
West Coast compare prices in the offices of 
leading men’s-wear manufacturers, while in a 
nearby office men from Chicago are inspect- 
ing the offerings of a leading novelty concern. 

Don’t waste your time going from street to 
street. Come to The Fifth Avenue Building 
and go from room to room! In our spacious 
lebby an elevator awaits you, and you will 
find listed on our directory the leaders in 
numerous lines—paper and pulp products, 
mill supplies, stationery, cards, paper boxes 
and many others. An information clerk in the 
lobby will cheerfully supply you with more 
detailed information concerning any of these 
lines. And there is a smart restaurant on the 
main floor. In short, every thought has been 
given to your comfort and convenience. 

And The Fifth Avenue Building has further 
advantages. It is readily accessible from any 
part of New York. The Pennsylvania Station 
is ten minutes away by subway, the Grand 
Central thirteen. Busses and surface cars pass 
the doors. An elevated line operates within a 
block. The shopping and financial districts 
are at either hand. 

Why not let us show you through—when- 
ever you are planning a new and more 
strategic location? 


BROADWAY AND FIFTH AVENUE 
AT MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK 


THE FIFTH 
AV EN U E 
BUILDING 


MORE THAN AN OFFICE BUILDING 


Wa 
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24 (Dec. 28, 1929); Proc. Tech. Sect., Papermakers’ Assocn. Gt. 
Britain Ireland 10, pt. 2:388-393; discussion 394-397 (Mar., 1930); 
C. A. 24:5494; T. S. 91:214. 

See also Coated papers—coating materials; Fillers. 
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YOU KNOW 
AND WE KNOW 


—that a digester lining which requires a minimum 

of attention contributes to the production of sul- 

phite pulp at the lowest possible cost per ton. 

Stebbins linings are installed with this cost factor 

in view. — 
—that you want the best possible acid resisting 
linings for your sulphite mill and that we are pre- 
pared to install them. | 


—that emergency calls require instant response. 
“Stebbins Service” means crews available for 
instant work and stocks of materials maintained at 
strategic points throughout paper making localities. 
Crews and materials are thus moved the shortest 
distances to reach any mill in an emergency. 


—that Stebbins linings invariably outlive their 
guarantees. 


Sulphite Digester Linings, —that — 

Sulphate Digester Linings, Stebbins 

Blow Pits, Acid Towers, means 

Acid Storage Tanks, “Service” 
Stock Chests, Bleachers, 
Combustion Chambers, Drains, 
Floors, Beaters, Alum Tanks. 
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TICONDEROGA TEXT SPECIAL MAGAZINE 
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Can you answer 


Do you know whether No. 1 is keeping pace with 2, 3 and 4? Or do you know 
immediately when it burns more coal than the others? 

A true record of actual coal fired to each boiler is an essential base from 
which to figure boiler efficiencies. The best and simplest way of obtaining 
such records is to use RICHARDSON INDIVIDUAL COAL SCALES on 
each boiler for automatically weighing and accurately recording all fuel de- 
livered to the stokers or pulverizers. 


RICHARDSON AUTOMATIC COAL SCALES 
require no weighman or operator. They give accurate records of the exact 
coal cost per horse power developed. They make known to you when a boiler 
becomes extravagant or wasteful because of sooty tubes, improper regulation, 
etc, They increase efficiency and effect real economies in the power plant. 

Richardson Scale Company 
Clifton, New Jersey 


Richardson Automatic 
Coal Scales are furnished 
usually one for each 
boiler. They can also be 
arranged for use with end 
bunker to serve two or 
more boilers. Send for 
Bulletin 2129-T. 


RICHARDSON 
AUTOMATIC 


SCALES 
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Maker 80, no. 4:354(Oct., 1930); C. A. 24:6011. 

New Filter plant for Westvaco’s Luke mill. Paper Trade J. 
91, no. 18:124, 126(Oct. 30, 1930). 

Strindlunds vacuum filter for paper pulp. Zellstoff u. Papier 
10, no. 2:87-88(Feb., 1930); Wochbl. Papierfabr. 61, no. 6:184- 
185(Feb. 8, 1930); T. S. 91:163. 

Suction cell filter. Paper Maker, Intern. No., 1930:70, 72. 

Suction filter, Strindlund system. Thune Meddelelser, 1929, 
no. 6:47-50. 

Werner’ M. Life of filter cloths. 
286-287; B. C. A. 1930B :843. 


Fireproofing . 
Rossman, Joseph. Fireproofing of paper and boards. Paper 
Trade J. 91, no. 9:42-43 (Aug. 28, 1930) ; Paper Making 49, no. 10: 
348-350 (Oct., 1930). 


Chem. Fabr. 1930:277-279, 


25 patents. 
Forestry 

Boyce, Charles W. The forest problem of the United States. 
Paper Ind. 12, no. 1:65-69(Apr., 1930). 

Dana, Samuel T. 
the north east. Measures necessary to keep forest land productive 
and to produce full timber crops. U. S, Dept. Agr., Bull. 
166, 1930. 112 p. 

Forbes, R. D. Timber growing and logging and turpentine 
practices in Southern pine regions; 


Timber growing and logging practice in 


Tech. 


measures necessary to keep 
forest land productive and to produce full timber crops. U. S. 
Dept. Agr., Tech. Bull. 204, 1930. 115 p. 

Forestry in the sense of political economy. Wochbl. Papier- 
fabr, 61, no. 16:513(Apr. 19, 1930); T. S. 91:263. 

Granger, C. M. The old forest order changeth. Pacific Pulp 
Paper Ind. 4, no. 4:69-70(Mar. 31, 1930). 

Johnson, F. H. What the forests mean to the paper industry. 
Paper Trade J. 90, no. 1:32(Jan. 2, 1930). 

Miller, G. L. Pulp, paper, protection and prosperity. Pulp 
Paper Mag. Can. 29, no, 11:379, 406, 408( Mar. 13, 1930). 

Scritsmier, F. S. Pulp prospects in relation to forest manage- 
ment. Pacific Pulp Paper Ind. 4, no. 3:36-37(Mar., 1930). 

Winslow, C. P. Looking forward to better forest utilization. 
Paper Trade J. 90, no. 7:47-52(Feb. 13, 1930); T. S. 91:246. 

Handmade Papers 
Hand-made paper. Paper Making, Special No., 1930:17-31. 


History 

Argy, Michael J. Reminiscences of a ground wood man. Paper 
Trade J. 90, no. 23:79-80(June 5, 1930); Paper Mill 53, no. 22:48, 
50, 52(May 31, 1930). 

Eberstein, John. Paper trade developments. World’s Paper 
Trade Rev. 94, no. 14:1172, 1174, 1176(Oct. 3, 1930). 

Hess, Gustav. History of paper manufacture in Czeckslovakia. 
Papier-Ztg. 55, no. 20:630, 632( Mar. 8, 1930). 

von HOssle, Friedr. Bavarian paper history. Papierfabr. 28, 
Fest- u. Auslandheft, 58-76(June, 1930). 

von HoOssle, Friedr. The goldsmith and papermaker Spielmann. 
Wochbl. Papierfabr. 61, no. 25A:11-17(June 21, 1930). 

von HoOssle, Friedr. Old paper mills in Herzogtum Braun- 
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schweig. Papierfabr. 28, no. 18:303-306; no. 19:319-320; no. 21: 
347-351; no. 22:366-369; no. 24:394-397(May 4, 11, 25, June 1, 
15, 1930). 

von HoOssle, Friedr. Old paper mills of the province of Saxony. 
Wochbl, Papierfabr. 60, no. 52:1636-1641(Dec. 28, 1929); 61, no. 
22 :1034-1039; no. 38:1218-1221; no. 51:1649-1651; mo. 52:1679-1684 
(Aug. 9, Sept. 20, Dec. 20, 27, 1930). 

Hunter, Dard. Papermaking through eighteen centuries. New 
York, W. E. Rudge, 1930. 358 p. Review in Paper Ind 12, no. 
5:854-857 (Aug., 1930); Paper Mill 53. no. 34:26 (Aug. 23, 1930); 
Inland Printer 85:107-108(July 30, 1930); Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 
30:3-4(July 3, 1930). 

Larronde, Carlos. History of paper. Papeterie 52, no. 18:1109- 
1110, 1113-1114(Sept. 25, 1930). 

One hundred years of the paper machine in Norway. Papir-J. 
17 :133(1929); Papierfabr. 28:13(1930). 

Papermakers’ coat of arms. Papier-Ztg. 55, no. 36:1112, 1114 
(Mav 3, 1930). 

Raitt, W. The childhood of papermaking as illustrated by 
Kashmiri methods of the present day. Worlds Paper Trade Rev. 
90, no. 4:290, 292, 294, 336; discussion, no. 5:378, 380(Jan. 24, 
31, 1930); Paper Maker 79, no. 2:149, 151, 155(Feb. 1, 1930); 
Intern, No., 1930:21, 23, 25, 27; Paper Makers’ Mo. J. 68, no. 
2:57-59(Feb., 1930); C. A. 24: 1975. 

Schiller, Einar, C. D. Eckmann—W. Flodquist. The history of 
the manufacture of paper pulp since 1870 at the Korndal plant 
in Molndal. Svensk Pappers-Tid. 33:227-230(1930). 

Schulte, Alfred. Johann. Widman of Heilbronn, the first Ger- 
man paper machine manufacturer. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 61, no. 
25A:17-23(June 21, 1930). 

Sembritzki, Walter. Consideration of the first experiments on 
the preparation of sulphite pulp in Germany. Papierfabr. 28, no. 
2:27-30(Jan. 12, 1930). 

Wolf, Th. Discovery of paper. Papier und Pappe 1930:243- 
245; Zellstoff u. Papier 10:517(1930). 

Hydrogen Ion Concentration 

Fotijew, —. Determination of hydrogen 10n concentration in 
sulphite waste liquors. Bum. Prom. 8:34(1929); Papierfabr. 28:31 
(1930). 

Grant, Julius. The measurement of hydrogen ion concentration. 
London, Longmans, Green and Co., 1930. Review in Paper 
Makers’ Mo. J. 68:293. 

Hydrogen ion measurements. Paper Makers’ Mo. J. 68, no. 6: 
227-229(June, 1930). 

Klein, Arthur St. Hydrogen ion concentration and colored 
paper. Wochbl. Papirfabr. 61, no. 28:904(July 12, 1930). 

Lassieur, Arnold. Automatic apparatus for measuring concen- 
tration of hydrogen ions. Paper Makers’ Mo. J. 68, no. 1:15-17 
(Jan., 1930). 

Shaffer, Ralph W. The pH value of water and stock and its 
relation to beater and calender colors. Paper Trade J. 90, no. 
23:82-83(June 5, 1930); Paper Mill 53, no. 22:28, 46(May 31, 
1930); Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 30, no. 1:17-18(July 3, 1930); 
World’s Paper Trade Rev. 94, no. 5:423, 425-426, 428(Aug. 1, 
1930); C. A. 24:4153; T. S. 91:154. 

Wehmhoff, B. L. Determining pH values and total acidity. 
Paper Trade J. 90, no. 26:52-54(June 26, 1930); Tech. Assocn. 
Papers 13:230-232(June 26, 1930); C. A. 24:5485. 

Insulating Papers 

Anderson, W. H. Paper in the electrical industry. Paper Mill 
53, no. 52:11-12, 14(Dec. 27, 1930). 

Atsuki, Katsumoto and Mastuoka, Keima. Electrical insulating 
paper. I. The effect of beating upon the insulating property for 
electricity and mechanical properties of paper. J. Soc. Chem. 
Ind.(Japan) 33:385-387B(Oct., 1930); Cellulose 1:292(1930). 

Atsuki, Katsumoto, and Mastuoka, Keima. Electrical insulating 
paper. 11. The dielectric strength of cellophane and of paper 
impregnated with plastics. J. Soc. Chem. Ind. (Japan) 33:387- 
388B (Oct., 1930); Cellulose 1:292(1930). 

Denton, A. R., and Muir, A. W. Insulating papers. Electrician 
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CHEMICAL AND MECHANICAL PULP 


BLEACHED SULPHITE 


Kellner-Partington Paper Pulp Co. Ltd. 
' Sarpsborg, Norway—Edsvalla, Sweden 
Hallein and Villach, Austria 


UNBLEACHED SULPHITE 


Cellulosefabriks A.—G., Bratislava, Cecho-Slovakei 
Bergvik och Ala Nya Aktiebolag, S6derhamm, Sweden 
Svané Aktiebolag, Svané, Sweden 
Aktieselskabet Greaker Cellulosefabrik, Greaker Norway 


KRAFT PULP 


Nensjé Cellulosa A.—B., Sprangsviken, Sweden 
Bergvik och Ala Nya Aktiebolag, Séderhamm, Sweden 
Munksunds Aktiebolag, Munksund, Sweden 
Kalix Tradindustri Aktiebolag, 
Vanafjarden, Sweden 


Selling Agents 


J. ANDERSEN & CO, 


21 EAST 40th STREET NEW YORK 


WAYAGAMACK KRAFT PULP 


CANADIAN KRAFT LTD. 


THREE RIVERS, CANADA 


Sulphite Pulp—Paper and Board Bleached Sulphite — Bleached 


Soda Pulp 
ae e- os agg Canadian Cellulose Company, Ltd. 


Cornwall. Ont.. Canada 


Selling Agents — 


THE PULP & PAPER TRADING CO. 


21 EAST 40th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


a 
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103:419-422(Oct. 11, 1929); Paper Makers’ Mo. J. 67, no. 11: 
458-461(Nov., 1939); Papier 33, no. 2:193-194, 197(Feb., 1930). 

Gyemant, A. (Electrical) strength of paper for cables. Wiss. 
VerOffentlich Siemens Komzern 8, no. 3:191-202(1930); C. A. 
24:4630. 

Investigation of insulating papers for high tension. 
deutsch Ing. 74:1942-1943(Oct. 25, 1930). 

Korn, R. Insulating papers. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 61, no. 21: 
673-674(May 24, 1930). 

Matthis, A. B. Properties, tests and applications of papers in 
the electrical industry. Chimie et industrie, Special No., Mar., 
1930:445-451; C. A. 24:6012. 

Reuss, —. Cable paper; the raw material, preparation and 
chemical and technical properties. Zellstoff u. Papier 10, no. 6: 
399-400(June, 1930). 

Roman, F. L. The testing of condenser paper. 
Soc. Testing Materials 30, pt. II :1012-1024(1930). 


Kraft Paper 

Korn, R. Strength properties of soda papers. Papier-Ztg. 55, 
no. 45:1346(June 4, 1930); Wochbl. Papierfabr. 61, no. 20:639- 
642(May 17, 1930); Boll. staz. sper. carta 55, no. 6:79-80(June, 
1930). 

Kraft paper. Its manufacture and use. World’s Paper Trade 
Rev. 94, no. 17:1483, 1486(Oct. 24, 1930). , 

Lloyd,- S. J. Unique features characterizes southern paper 
plant. The Gulf States Company’s kraft mill. Chem. Met. Eng. 
37, no. 5:276-279(May, 1930). 

Stevens, R. H. Producing kraft paper from Southern pines. 
Chem. Met. Eng. 37, no. 12:734-735(Dec., 1930). 

Voght, George. The sulphate process and kraft paper. Pulp 
Paper Mag. Can. 29, no. 24:799-800, 806(June 12, 1930); C. A. 
24:5493. 

See also Alkaline processes. 

Laboratories 

Minor, Jessie E. Rag content paper manufacturers Laboratory. 
Paper Trade J. 90, no. 5:65-66(Jan. 30, 1930); C. A. 24:1504; 
T. S. 91:205. 

Rag content research laboratory. Paper Trade J. 91, no. 25:38, 
40(Dec. 18, 1930). 

Schwalbe, Carl G. The forest products institute at Forstlichen 
Hochschule, Eberswalde. Papierfabr. 28, no. 48:791-794(Nov. 30, 
1930); Zellstoff u. Papier 10, no. 12:856-858(Dec., 1930); Svensk 
Pappers-Tid. 33, no. 16:632-634, 637-638, 645(Aug. 31, 1930); 
Wochbl, Papierfabr. 61, no, 48:1521-1526(Nov. 29, 1930); Boll. 
staz. sper. carta 9, no. 9:111-113(Sept., 1930). 

Lighting 

Oglobin, N. Illumination for paper mills. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 

61, no. 6:185-186(Feb. 8, 1930); T. S. 91:258. 
Lignin 

Frederich, A., and Salzberger, A. Lignin. . Consistency of 
lignin and resin. Monatsh, 53-54:989-1001(1929); C. A. 24:4076. 

Friese, H. Water-soluble degradation products of lignin. II. 
Ber. 63B:1902-1910(1930). 

Hagglund, Erik. Alpha- and beta-lignosulphonic acids. Svensk 
Kem. Tid. 42:159-166(1930); Wochbl. Papierfabr. 61, no. 25A: 
73-78(June 21, 1930); C. A. 24:5152. 

Hagglund, Erik, Johnson, Torsten, and Trygg, Lars H. Sul- 
phite process. XX. The carbonyl group in lignin and lignosul- 
phonic acid, its properties and its importance in sulphite cooking. 
Cellulosechemie 11, no. 2:30-38(Feb. 9, 1930). 

Hibbert, Harold, and Rowley, H. J. Lignin and related com- 
pounds, I. New method for the isolation of spruce wood lignin. 
Can. J. Research 2:357-363(1930); C. A. 24:5151. 

Hibbert, Harold, and Rowley, H. J. Lignin and related com- 
pounds. II. Glycol lignin and glycol ether lignin. Can. J. Re- 
search 2:364-375 (1930); C. A. 24:5152; T. S. 91:265. 

Hibbert, Harold, and Phillips, John B. Lignin and related com- 
pounds. III. Glycerol-chlorohydrin-lignin. Can. J. Research 3:65- 
69(1930); C. A. 24:5757; T. S. 91:265. 


Z. Ver 


Proc. Am. 
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H‘bbert, Harold, and Marion, Leo. Lignin and related com- 
pounds. IV. The nitration of glyco-lignin. Can. J. Research 3: 
130-139(Aug., 1930); B. C. A. 1930A:1418; C. A. 24:5757. 

Holmberg, Bror. Lignin. V. Mercaptolysis of spruce wood. 
Svenska Ingeniorvetenskaps-Akademiens, Handlingar No. 103. 
1930. 75 p. 

Holmberg, Bror. Lignin VI. Thioglycolic acid lignin in spruce 
wood. Svensk Pappers-Tid. 33, no. 17:679-680, 685-686(Sept. 15 
1930); C. A. 24:6007. : 

Horn, O. Oxidation of Willstatter’s lignin by nitric acid 
Brennstoff-Chemie 10:364-365(1929); C. A. 24:2991. 

Klason, Peter. Alpha- and beta-lignosulphonic acids. Svensk. 
Pappers-Tid. 33, no. 20:791-792(Oct. 31, 1930). 

Klason, Peter. Composition of lignin in plants. Svensk Pap- 
pers-Tid. 33:16-17(1930); C. A. 24:3358. 

Klason, Peter. Constitution of pine wood lignin. IX Svensk 
Pappers-Tid. 33:97-98(1930); C. A. 24:6007. 

Klason, Peter. Constitution of pine wood lignin. X. Synthetic 
methods relating to lignin from pine needles. Svensk Pappers- 
Tid. 33:191-195,(1930); Ber. 63B:792-795(1930); C. A. 24:3496, 
6007. 

Klason, Peter. Constitution of pine wood lignin. XI. Synthesis 
of a-coniferaldehyde and polymeric forms of it. Svensk Pappers- 
Tid. 33, no. 10:393-398(May 31, 1930); Ber. 63B :912-914(1930) ; 
C. A. 24: 3796, 6007. 

Klason, Peter. Constitution of lignin. XII. Quantitative com- 
position of lignin in different plants. Ber. 63B:1548-1551 (1930); 
C. A. 24:4510. 

Klason, Peter. Constitution of lignin. XI[I. Separation of 
aldehydes and ketones by 8-naphthyiamine hydrochloride. Ber. 
63B :1981-1983(1930); B. C. A. 1930A:1418. 

Klason, Peter. Constitution of lignin. XIV. Ber. 63B:1983- 
1985(1930); B. C. A. 1930A:1418. 

Klason, Peter. (Lignin), Papierfabr, 28, no. 48:772, 774, 776, 
778(Nov. 30, 1930). 

Kiister, William, and Daur, Richard. Action of aromatic diazo 
compounds on lignin and cellulose. Cellulosechemie 11, no. 1:4-6 
(Jan. 12, 1930); C. A. 24:6006, 

Morquer, R. A differential stain for lignin and cellulose. Bull. 
soc. bot.(France) 76:516-520(1929); C. A. 24:2773; T. S. 91:102. 

Nippe, W., and Oga:t, A. Experiments with salted-out ligno- 
sulphonic acid. Cellulosechemie 11, no. 2:38-41(Feb. 9, 1930); 
C. A. 24:6007. 

Phillips, Max. The chemistry of lignin. IV. Lignin from oat 
hulls. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 52, no. 2:793-797(Feb., 1930). 

Pringsheim, Hans. Lignin determination. Biochem. Z. 217: 
473-474 (1930); C. A. 24:1973. 

Ross, J. H., and Hill, A. C. Chestnut lignocellulose. Pulp 
Paper Mag. Can. 29, no. 13:453(Mar. 27, 1930); C. A. 24:3358. 

Ross, J. H., and Potter, J. C. Determination of lignin by 
means of formaldehyde and sulphuric acid. Pulp Paper Mag. 
Can. 29, no. 17:569-571(Apr. 24, 1930); C. A. 24:5481. 

Sisido, K. Bamboo. II. Bamboo lignin. I. Cellulose Ind. 
(Tokyo) 6:167-170(1930); B. C. A. 1930B:898. 

von Wacek, A. Methylation of beech wood and decomposition 
of the methylated product. Investigation of beech wood lignin. 
Ber. 63B :282-296(1930); Cellulosechemie 11:133-134(1930). 

Yorston, F. H. The fractional precipitation of alkali lignin. 
Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 29, no. 7:264(Feb. 13, 1930); C. A. 24: 
2289. 

Logging 

Hodgson, Allen H. Logging wastes; a challenge to the pulp 
industry of the Douglas fir region. Paper Ind. 12, no. 2:298b- 
298e(May, 1930). 

Koroleff, A. Logging. The best means for improving and 
growing forests. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 30, no. 19:525-528, 552 
(Nov. 6, 1930). 

Zon, Raphael, and Garver, R. D. Selective logging in the 
northern hardwoods of the Lake states. U. S. Dept. Agr., Tech. 
Bull. no. 164. 1930. 47 p. 
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PIONEERING 


FEINC HIGH CONSISTENCY THICKENER 


Son canines “emt oul one ORME Dh 


Deckers and Thickens Groundwood to a consistency of 18 to 20%. 


PIONEERS IN 
TWO-VALVE HIGH-FLOW DECKERS AND SAVE-ALLS 


“The Filter with the strings” is recognized for its operating efficiency and ex- 
tremely long wire life, along with a very minimum of fiber loss. 


DE-INKING UNITS 


A better de-inked stock with a minimum fiber loss. All the operating advan- 
tages of the Decker and Save-all are incorporated in their design. 


HIGH-CONSISTENCY THICKENERS 


A recent and outstanding development for Groundwood and Sulphite stocks. This 
unit retains the same long life of covering wire so characteristic of FEINC 
equipment and further embodies a means of regulating the consistency of dis- 
charge over a wide range. 


CANADA 


FILTRATION ENGINEERS LTD. 
MONTREAL, QUE. 


NEWARK. NEW JERSEY 
858 SUMMER AVE. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
355 EVERETT ST. 


SAULT STE. MARIE, ONT. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


BOX 974 1135 MISSION ST. 
W. J. WESTAWAY CO., LTD. EUROPE 
(Sewage Disposal) General Offices and Plant oe 
HAMILTON NEWARK, N. J. MACHINENFABRIK IMPERIAL 
G. M. B. H. 


MONTREAL Cable Address ““FEINC—NEWARK NEW JERSEY” MEISSEN, GERMANY 
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Losses 
See Black liquors; Sulphite waste liquors; Waste; White water. 


Lubrication 

Continuous lubrication. Bowser system. Papier 33,, no 4:375- 
376, 379-380(Apr., 1930). 

Rennick, E. W. H. Lubrication in paper mills. Pulp Paper 
Mag. Can, 29, no. 11:380-382(Mar. 13, 1930); T. S. 91:268. 

Seitre, R. Rational lubrication and its application to the paper 
industry. Papier 32, no. 8:835-838, 841-843; no. 9:937-940, 943- 
944; no. 10:1047-1050, 1053-1056; no. 11:1173-1174, 1177-1180, 
1183-1186; no. 12:1277-1280, 1283-1284(Aug.-Dec., 1929); 33, no. 
1:53-54, 57-60, 63-65(Jan., 1930). 

Stafford, H. E. Lubrication of pulp and paper mill equipment. 
Paper Ind. 12, no. 6:1026-1029(Sept., 1930); Paper Makers’ Mo. 
J. 68, no. 10:400-403(Oct., 1930). 

Steinitz, Ernst W. Determination of the quality of lubricants 
in the paper and pulp mill. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 61, no. 22:705- 
709(May 31, 1930). 

Trautschold, Reginald. Lubricants for lubrication. Oils, greases, 
special compounds. Paper Trade J. 91, no. 8:46, 48, 50, 53(Aug. 
21, 1930). 

Machinery 

Baker, R. R. New section speed regulator. Paper Trade J. 90, 
no. 23:95-96(June 5, 1930). 

Bean, -R. D. New type of rémote control. Paper Mill 53, no. 
29:16, 19(July 19, 1930). rs 

Brownlie, David. Electricity operated sluice valves. Pulp 
Paper Mag. Can. 29, no. 28:58(July 10, 1930). 

Continuous paper weigher (Toledoauto check). Paper Mill 53, 
no. 17:12(Apr. 26, 1930). . 

Darzen, Georges M. A. Reduction of velocity. 'Papeterie 52, no. 
19:1166, 1169-1170, 1173-1174,, 1177-1178, 1181-1182, 1185-1186, 
1189-1190(Oct. 10, 1930). 

Evolution of the paper machine. Papeterie 52, no. 1:2, 5-6; 
no. 2:81-82, 85; no. 3:145-146, 149; no. 4:197-198, 201-202; no. 5: 
287, 289-290, 292; no. 6:330, 333-334; no. 8:469-470, 472-473 (Jan. 
10, Mar. 25, Apr. 25, 1930). 

Gleason, Ray. Compensating press roll drives. Paper Mill 53, 
no. 44:12, 30(Nov. 1, 1930). 

Hayes, Roy F. Paper making machine. Paper Mill 53, no. 45: 
4, 20-22, 24(Nov. 8, 1930). 

How can one hold the paper weight constant on the paper 
machine? Wochbl. Papierfabr. 61, no. 17:543-546(Apr. 26, 1930). 

Hoyer, Fritz. Stoneware in the paper and pulp industry. 
Papierfabr. 28, no. 34:538-545(Aug. 24, 1930). 

Jahn, K. Th. Arbeit an der papiermaschine. I, Der Halbstoft 
und seine Zubereitung. II. Die Papiermaschine. III. Allgemeines. 
Berlin, Carl Hofmann GmbH., 1930. About 60 pages. 

Jung, O. The modern fine paper making machine. Zellstoff u. 
Papier 10, no. 4:254-257(Apr., 1930); World’s Paper Trade Rev. 
93, no. 19:1723-1724(May 9, 1930). 

Kaiser, F. Steam consumption of the paper machine. Wochbl. 
Papierfabr. 61, no. 23:734-740(June 7, 1930). 

Kuhn, Anton D. J. Recent developments for pulp and paper 
mills. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 61, no. 37:1190-1195(Sept. 13, 1930). 

Macklem, G. W. Modern paper machines. Paper Mill 53, no. 
8:126, 128, 132(Feb. 22, 1930); T. S. 91:238., 

Milkey, L. E. New paper machine of the Cellulo Co. Paper 
Trade J. 90, no. 15:57-59(Apr. 10, 1930); T. S. 91:257. 

Millspaugh, W. H. New vacuum forming machine. Paper Mill 
53, no. 8:28, 160(Feb. 22, 1930); Tech. Assocn. Papers 13:283-284 
(May, 1930); World’s Paper Trade Rev. 94, no, 11:936, 938, 940 
(Sept. 12, 1930); Paper Trade J. 91, no. 6:71-72(Aug. 7, 1930); 
T. S. 91:238. 

The “Millspaugh” paper and cardboard machine. Papier 33, no. 
3:305-311(Mar., 1930); Wochbl. Papierfabr. 61, no. 10:315-319 
(Mar. 8, 1930). 

Miiller, Frederick. Die Papierfabrikation und deren Maschinen. 
Vols. 3-4. Biberach-Riss, Guntter Staib Verlag, (1930). Vol 3, 
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523 p. Vol 4, 22 plans of mills referred to in Vol. 3. Price 47 
RM. Review in World’s Paper Trade Rev. 94:252; Wochbl, 
Papierfabr. 61 :602. 

New drive speeds up paper machine. Paper Trade J. 90, no. 
18:72(May 1, 1930); Paper Ind. 12, no. 2:298e-298f(May, 1930); 
Paper Mill 53, no. 14:16(Apr. 5, 1930). 

New tissue machine at Skjaerdalen paper mill. Papir-J. 18, 
no. 20 :246-252(Dec. 16, 1930). 

Paper break indicator and recorder. Paper Trade-J. 91, no. 
17:45(Oct. 23, 1930); Paper Ind. 12, no. 8:1406(Nov., 1930). 

Recent developments in the manufacture of paper Zellstoff u. 
Papier 10, no. 7:495-501(July, 1930). 

Rhoades, J. F. Pulp and paper. Elec. Light and Power 8, no. 
6:94-95 (1930); C. A. 24:4629. 

Richardson, S. High speed paper machines. World’s Paper 
Trade Rev. 93, no. 10:828, 830, 832; discussion, no. 11:932, 934, 
936; no. 12:1058, 1060, 1062, 1067-1068(Mar. 7-21, 1928); T. S. 
91:223. 

Robb, Chas. S. From cutter to machine tender. What twenty- 
five years of working on paper machines has taught me. Pulp 
Paper Mag. Can. 30, no. 16:443-446, 462(Oct. 16, 1930). 

Schmid, W. Couch breaks and arrangements for the prevention 
and safety from the same. Papierfabr. 28, no. 22:361-362 (June 
1, 1930). 

Schmid, W. Record performance of newsprint machines, Pa- 
pierfabr. 28, no. 7:106-107(Feb. 16, 1930). 

Shukov, —. The knot catchers of Haugh and Finckh. Bum. 
Prom. 8, no. 8-9:59(1929); Papierfabr. 28:473(1930). 

Steam consumption in the sulphite pulp mill. Wochbl. Pa- 
pierfabr. 61, no. 9:281-282(Mar. 1, 1930). 

Stolz, R. R. Modern standards in sectional paper macnine 
drive. Paper Trade J. 91, no. 15:49-51(Oct. 9, 1930). 

Thomson, D. H. Modernizing a papermaking machine. With 
special reference to machines making esparto and wood pulp 
papers. World’s Paper Trade Rev. 91, no: 22:1880, 1882, 1884, 
1886; no. 23: 1994, 1996, 1998(May 31, June 7, 1929); Proc. Tech. 
Sect., Papermakers’ Assocn. Gt. Britain Ireland 10, pt. 1:223-233; 
discussion, 233-234(Oct., 1929); C. A. 24:4629. 

Trautschold, Reginald. Drive and power units for paper ma- 
chines. Paper Trade J. 91, no. 6:44, 46, 48, 50, 53-54, 56, 58, 60 
(Aug. 7, 1930). 

Use of stoneware in machines and apparatus. Pulp Paper 
Mag. Can. 29, no. 15:509-510(Apr. 10, 1930). 

Wachtel, Rudolf. The use of power machines in the paper 
industry. Papierfabr. 28, no. 34:754-755(Aug. 24, 1930). 

Whipple, C. R. Paper machine improvements. Paper Mill 53, 
no. 42:5, 25(Oct. 18, 1930); World’s Paper Trade Rev. 94, no. 
20:1782, 1784( Nov. 14, 1930). 

Whittaker, W. C. Refiners. Proc. Tech. Sect., Papermakers’ 
Assocn, Gt. Britain Ireland 10, pt. 2:398-407; discussion, 407-409 
(Mar., 1930); C. A.°24:5494. 

Wiener pulp refiner. Paper Mill 53, no. 11:14, 31(Mar. 15, 
1930); C. A. 24:3362; T. S. 91:228. 

Yoerg, L. M., and Pattison, R. W. The paper machine. Paper 
Mill 53, no. 37:26, 28, 30(Sept. 13, 1930); Paper Trade J. 91, no. 
17 :43-44 (Oct. 23, 1930). 


Machines—Power requirements 
Sackel, W. Calculating the power for paper machines. Papier- 
fabr. 28, no. 15:255-257(Apr. 13, 1930). 
Sackel, W. Nomographic calculation of the power for paper 
machine drives. Papierfabr. 28, no, 16:265-267(Apr. 20, 1930). 


Mechanical Handling 
Better transportation in the paper industry(trucks, etc.). 
Wochbl. Papierfabr. 61, no. 48:1559-1561(Nov. 29, 1930). 
de Coningh, E. H. Conveyor in paper mills. Mech. Eng. 52: 
867 (Sept., 1930). 
Fraser Ltd. use interesting conveying system. Paper Trade 
J. 90, no. 14:40, 58(Apr. 3, 1930). 
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HOW VALUE IS ASSURED 


IN EVERY HAMILTON FELT 


Cie grading 
assures the proper 


kind of fibre for 
every type of felt 


UST as there is a difference in the wools 

which come from the various parts of 
the world, so also is there a difference in 
the wool which comes from the various 
parts of the fleece. 


Consequently, in the Shuler & Benninghofen 
Mills every raw fleece is carefully graded by 
hand for the choice wools from the shoulders 
and back, the heavier fibres from the loin, the 
long coarse staples from the flank. As many as 
twelve different sortings can be made from the 
same fleece . . . each a different grade of wool 
with different characteristics. 


This is necessary because every Hamilton Felt 
is made from those wools which are best for the 
purpose according to the grade of paper or 
board to be produced. 


SHULER & BENNINGHOFEN, Hamilton, Ohio 
Established 1858 


Miami Woolen Mills 


For instance, the better grades of paper, fine 
books and writings, require a very fine felt . . . 
a plate felt. The wools used on the weaving of 
such a felt are also of the finest staple, which, in 
turn are spun into finer yarns. Board felts re- 
quire coarser fibres. And there are many vari- 
ations in between. 


Because these things are thought of, right where 
the wool is graded, a Hamilton Felt is a better 
felt . . . it makes a better sheet of paper. You’ll 
discover this to your own satisfaction the first 
time you try one. 


Hamilton Felts 
are marked by 
two blue lines 
full width of the 
felt and by one 
shorter blue line 
nidway between 
them. 


es | | 
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Freyberg, M. The use of wire cables in paper manufacture. 
Wochbl. Papierfabr. 61, no. 11:349-355; no. 19:604-613( Mar. 15, 
May 10, 1930). 

Gascard, E. Electric vehicles in the paper industry. Papier- 
fabr. 28, no. 45:713-716( Nov. 9, 1930). 

Handling newsprint in the modern way. Marine Rev. 69:56-57 
Feb., 1930). 

I transport my board cheaply. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 61, no. 10: 
320-322(Mar. 8, 1930). 

Lunt, W. K. Cutting material handling costs. Paper Ind. 12, 
no. 2:292-293(May, 1930). 

Montgomery, G. L. Intraplant movement of materials in 
chemical engineering industries. Chem. Met. Eng. 37, no. 4:204- 
228 (Apr., 1930). 

Niethammer, Ralf. Mechanical handling of wood. Wochbl. Pa- 
pierfabr. 61, no. 25A:58-71(June 21, 1930). 

Trautschold, Reginald. Cranes—hoists—trucks. Paper Trade J. 
90, no. 8:291, 293, 295, 297, 299(Feb. 20, 1930); T. S. 91:268. 

Transport in the paper mill, Electric battery trucks. Paper 
Maker 80, no. 6:xxvii-xxviii (Dec., 1930) ; Annual no., 1930: 29-31. 

Westbrook, F. A. How materials are handled and distributed 
in New England paper mills. Materials Handling and Distribu- 
tion 3, no. 2:15-17, 82(1929); Chem. Met. Eng. 37, no. 4:248- 
249 (Apr., 1930); C. A. 24:1976; T. S. 91 :257. - 

Zapf, Konrad. From the wood yard to the shipping depart- 
ment, a technical conveying problem. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 61, no. 
1:13-15(Jan. 4, 1930); T. S. 91:258. 

Mechanical Process 

American printing paper. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 61, no. 15:474- 
476(Apr. 12, 1930). 

Argy, Michael J. Reminiscences of a ground wood man, Paper 
Mill 53, no. 22:48, 50, 52(May 31, 1930); Paper Trade J. 90, no. 
23: 79-80(June 5, 1930); T. S. 91:102. 

Bornstein, Bernard. An introduction to scientific pulp grind- 
ing. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 30, no. 5:133-134, 150(July 31, 1930); 
C. A. 24:5490. 

Crossley, T. Linsey. What is newsprint paper? Pulp Paper 
Mag. Can. 30, no. 6:161-162(Aug. 7, 1930). 

Halse, O. M. Wood pulp flour and shives in mechanical wood 
pulp. World’s Paper Trade Rev. 93, no 13:1113-1114; discussion, 
1114, 1116, 1118, 1120, 1122, 1124, 1126( Mar. 28, 1930); C. A. 24: 
5488. 

Kellogg, Royal S. Making newsprint paper. Paper Trade J. 
90, no. 9:35-39(Feb. 27, 1930); Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 29, no. 5: 
209-214(Feb. 6,.1930); Pacific Pulp Paper Ind. 4, no. 4:95(Mar. 
31, 1930); Papier 33, no. 4:409-410, 413-414, 417-418, 421-422, 425 
(Apr., 1930); Papierfabr. 28, no. 40:634-635(Oct. 5, 1930); 
Wochbl. Papierfabr. 61:474-476(Apr. 12, 1930); Zellstoff u. Pa- 
pier 10, no. 6:398-399( June, 1930); C. A. 24:1977; T. S. 91 :233. 

Klopox, —. Method of producing wood pulp in the United 
States and Canada. Bum. Prom. 8, no. 12:45(1929); Papierfabr. 
28 :836-837 (1930). 

Newsprint on the West coast. Paper Mill 53, no. 31:22(Aug. 2, 
1930). 

Report of Committee on mechanical pulp(Canadian Associa- 
tion). Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 29, no. 6:177-178 (Feb. 6, 1930) ; 
T. &. Susiée. 

Sembritzki, Walter. Practical considerations regarding a news- 
print mill. Wochbl Papirfabr. 61, no. 25A:47-48(June 21, 1930); 
C. A. 265154. 

Sievers, Fred R. Grinding temperatures. Pacific Pulp Paper 
Ind. 4, no. 6:29-31(May, 1930). : 

Slater, Joseph H. Ground wood pulp. Some remarks on its 
manufacture. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 29, no. 17:557-558(Apr. 24, 
1930). 

Sterligov, — Sorting of mechanical pulp. Bum. Prom. 8, 
no. 12:124(1929) ; Papierfabr. 28 :855(1930). 

Strauch, Fridolin. The relation of the important properties of 
mechanical pulps. Wochbl, Papierfabr. 61, no. 25A:108-115, 117 
(June 21, 1930). 
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Swart, T. W. Ground wood process of paper making. Sibley J. 
44, no. 1:7-11, 32(Jan., 1930). 

Walter, Ludw. E. Grinding and beating processes. Papierfabr. 
28, no. 43:677-678(Oct. 26, 1930). 

Wehmhoff, Byron L. Progress report on study of news ink 
and newsprint. Presented at the fourth mechanical conference, 
American Newspaper Publishers Association, West Baden, Ind., 
June 4, 1930. Washington, Govt. Print. Off. (1930). 29 p. 

Wood pulp grinding and sulphite manufacture. Zellstoff u. 
Papier 10, no. 3:172-174(Mar., 1930); T. S. 91:297. 


Mechanical Process—Grinders 

Artificial pulp stones. Paper Mill 53, no. 47:4, 10, 26(Nov. 22, 
1930). 

Bock, E. New experiments on the determination of the 
strength of natural grind stones. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 61, no. 
18:575-578(May 3, 1930); T. S. 91:276. 

Brecht, Walter, and Schaun, Erich. Automatic control methods 
for pressure grinders. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 61, no. 25A:99-108 
(June 21, 1930); Boll. staz. sper. carta 9, no. 7:85-90(July, 1930). 

Kendall, L. E. Control of grinder operation in the manufacture 
of mechanical pulp. Paper Ind. 12, no. 5:859-862(Aug., 1930). 

Klimpke, —. Automatic control for pressure grinders. Wochbl. 
Papierfabr. 61, no, 36:1162-1164(Sept. 6, 1930). 

Luckham, P. F. Artificial pulpstones. A permanent factor in 
pulp production. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 29, no. 2:39-42(Jan. 9, 
1930); C. A. 24:1504; T. S. 91:182. 

Magazine grinders proved suitable for handling square and 
split wood. Equipment successfully demonstrated at Dolbeau, 
Que. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 30, no. 23:643, 650( Dec. 4, 1930). 

Malinouskii, —. Comparison of the work of the Nenzel and 
Voith grinders. Bum. Prom. 8, no. 12:94(1929); Papierfabr. 28: 
854-855 (1930). 

Recording instruments for controlling the feed of wood grind- 
ers. Papier 33, no. 8:857-858, 861(Aug., 1930). 

Slater, Joseph H. Artificial stones in ground wood pulp manu- 
facture. Paper Trade J. 91, no. 1:54-55(July 3, 1930); Paper 
Maker 80, no, 2:165-168(Aug., 1930); Tech. Assocn. Papers 13: 
245-246(May, 1930); C. A. 24:5490. 

Mills 

Balerno Bank paper Mills. World’s Paper Trade Rev. 94, no. 
19:1642, 1644(Nov. 7, 1930). 

Becomes largest sulphate mill in the world(Brown Paper Mill 
Co., Inc., Monroe, La.). Paper Trade J. 91, no. 18:116, 118(Oct. 
30, 1930). 

Bowater’s Mersey paper mills. Record construction of a mod- 
ern newsprint plant. World’s Paper Trade Rev. 94, no, 24:2098- 
2100, 2102; no. 26:2280, 2282, 2284, 2286(Dec. 12, 26, 1930). 

British Vegetable Parchment Mills, Ltd. World’s Paper Trade 
Rev. 94, no. 20:1910, 1912, 1914, 1916(Nov. 28, 1930). 

Century-old businesses. World’s Paper Trade Rev. 93, no. 
15:1316, 1318, 1320; no. 17:1502, 1504(Apr. 11, 25, 1930). 

Chemical Paper Mfg. Co. builds cylinder mill. Paper Trade J. 
91, no. 18:108, 110(Oct. 30, 1930). 

Cesconi, G. Impressions of a visit to Germany. Boll. staz. 
sper. carta 9, no. 1:5-8; no. 2:14-18; no. 3:26-31(Jan.-Mar., 1930). 

Dalhousie news print mill formally opened. Paper Trade J. 
90, no. 12:36, 38(Mar. 20, 1930). 

De La Macorra, Jose, Jr. A modern paper mill in Mexico. 
Paper Trade J. 90, no. 15:34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 53(Apr. 10, 1930). 

Ely Paper mills, Cardiff. World’s Paper Trade Rev. 94, no. 
21:1846, 1848(Nov. 21, 1930). 

Everett sulphite pulp mill has new features(Puget Sound Pulp 
and Timber Company). Paper Trade J. 91, no. 18:61-64(Oct. 30, 
1930). 

Everything coated—everything gummed. The romantic devel- 
opment of Samuel Jones and Co., Ltd., World’s Paper Trade 
Rev. 94, no. 20:1716, 1718, 1720, 1722, 1724, 1726, 1728(Nov. 14, 
1930). 

Finnish sulphite mill Messrs. Peter Dixon and Son’s enter- 
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THE AMERICAN WRITING PAPER COMPANY, INCOR- 
PORATED, entered into business life as a Reorganized 
Company March 1, 1927. Since then there has been estab- 
lished between its patrons, as between the personnel of its 
organization, a spirit of Cordiality, Good Will and Confidence, 
beyond our expectations. These conditions have developed 
from recognized sound business policies, efforts to render 
efficient service, and the unexcelled qualities of our product. 
We express our appreciation and our gratitude to those who 
have contributed to our success, and give assurances of our 
continued efforts to maintain personal and business relations 
of a mutually satisfactory character. 


2. Py at Ye 


President 


MAKERS OF 
COUPON BOND 


February 19, 1931 


prise. World’s Paper Trade Rev. 94, no. 26:2293-2294 Dec. 26, 
1930). 

Fullerton, F. H. They grow big and quickly—out West. Pulp 
Paper Mag. Can. 30, no. 23:633-635, 652, 654(Dec. 4, 1930). 

Golden Valley Paper Mills, Bitton. World’s Paper Trade Rev. 
94, no. 17:1458, 1460(Oct. 24, 1930). 

Greatest paper company in the world(International Paper 
Co.). Wochbl. Papierfabr. 61, no. 27:869-870(July 5, 1930). 

Griffith, R. W. Champion Fibre Co. Ind. Eng. Chem. 22, no. 
10:1138-1139(Oct., 1930). 

Hartford, C. E. Making boards from cornstalks at Dubuque. 
Paper Trade J. 91, no. 18:80, 82(Oct. 30, 1930). 

Jackson, A. Completes $2,500,000 rehabilitation program 
(Amercian Writing Paper Co.). Paper Trade J. 91, no. 26:29-32 
(Dec. 25, 1930). 

Jackson’s Millboard and Paper Co., Ltd. World’s Paper Trade 
Rev. 93, no. 23:2074-2076, 2078, 2080, 2082, 2084, 2087, 2091, 2093- 
2094, 2096, 2098(June 6, 1930) 

Jones, A. R. R. Georgetown plant of Alliance Paper Mills, Ltd. 
Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 30, no. 12:321-322, 334(Sept. 18, 1930). 

Jones, A. R. R. Making an old mill new. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 
30, no. 20:555-556(Nov. 13, 1930). 

Jones, A. R. R. Model mill. The Hinde and Dauch 
Company. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 29, no. 26:851-852, 862(June 
26, 1930). 

Jones, A. R. R. Plant of Dominion Boxboards, Limited. Pulp 
Paper Mag. Can. 30, no. 18:499-501, 520(Oct. 30, 1930). 

Jones, A. R. R. The Interlake mill at Merritton, Pulp Paper 
Mag. Can, 29, no. 17:561-562, 586(Apr. 24, 1930). 

Jones, J. H. Mowbray, and Stephenson, J. Newell. Nova 
Scotia’s newsprint mill(Mersey Paper Company, Liverpool, N. 
S.). Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 29, no. 23:751-758, 768-770, 782, 784, 
786(June 5, 1930); Engineer 150:140-143(Aug. 8, 1930); T. S. 
91:257. 

Kraft mills at Tuscaloosa, 
24 (Apr. 19, 1930). 

Largest paper mill in Asia; the Shiritori mill of the Fugi 
Paper Company of Tokyo, Far East. Rev. 26:349-353(July, 1930). 

Lloyd, Stewart J. Unique features characterizes Southern 
paper plant. Chem. Met. Eng. 37, no. 5:276-279(May, 1930). 

Lundie, J. A. Powell River expansion nearing completion. 
Paper Trade J. 91, no. 18:88, 90, 92, 94(Oct. 30, 1930). 

Mead Corporation spends $5,500,000 at Chillicothe. Paper 
Trade J. 91, no. 18:96, 98, 100(Oct. 30, 1930). 

Most modern kraft mill starts at Mobile (International Paper 
Co.). Paper Trade J. 91, no. 18:53-60(Oct. 30, 1930). 

New Calder paper mills. World’s Paper Trade Rev. 94, no. 
20:1742(Nov. 14, 1930). 

New Dalhousie plant is model of efficiency(International Pa- 
per Co.). Paper Trade J. 91, no. 18:68-72(Oct. 30. 1930). 

New Fir-tex board mill starts operation(Fir-tex Insulating 
Board Company). Paper Trade J. 91, no, 18:76, 78(Oct. 30, 1930). 

New Mills in the Maritimes. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 29, no. 
19:627-628, 652(May 8, 1930). 

New Olympic Forest pulp mill in operation(Olympic Forest 
Products Company). Paper Trade J. 91, no. 18:65-67(Oct. 30, 
1930). 

New Serlachius plant at Mantta, Finland. World’s Paper 
Trade Rev. 94, no. 2:130, 132, 134, 136, 138, 140(July 11, 1930). 

New wood fibre board mill ideally located( Wood-Fibre Board 
Corporation. Paper Trade J. 91, no. 18:84, 86 (Oct. 30, 1930). 

Newsprint mills of James Maclaren Co., Ltd., (Masson, Que- 
bec) nearly finished. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 29, no. 24 :789-790, 806 
(June 12, 1930). 

Nova Scotia’s first newsprint mill. Paper Ind. 11, no. 10:1770- 
1771(Jan., 1930). 

Olympic Forest Products Co. new mill. Pacific Pulp Paper 
Ind. 4, no. 9:38-39, 41, 43-45, 48(Aug., 1930). 

Oxford paper mill thoroughly modernized (Oxford Paper Com- 


Paper Mill 53, no. 16:2, 19-22, no. 
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pany, Rumford, Me.). Paper Trade J. 91, no. 18:102, 104, 100 
(Oct. 30, 1930). 

Permit granted to develop Alaska paper mills. 
Paper Ind. 4, no. 13 :28-31(Dec., 1930). 

P. H. Glatfelter Co. improves Spring Grove plant. Paper 
1227-1229(Oct., 1930). 

Phillips, H. G. A visit to Bowaters’ Mersey Paper Mills, 
Trade J. 91, no. 18:128, 130(Oct. 30, 1930). 

Puget Sound Pulp and Timber Company, Paper Ind. 12, no. 7: 
Ltd. Paper Maker, Annual no., 1930:9-18. 

Puget Sound Pulp and Timber Co. New pulp mill. ‘Pacific 
Pulp and Paper Ind. 4, no. 10:43-60(Sept., 1930). 

Rhinelander Paper Co. reconstructs plant. Paper Trade J. 
91, no. 18:112, 114 (Oct. 10, 1930). 

Richter, George A. The Brown Company. Ind. Eng. Chem. 22, 
no. 2:194-195(Feb., 1930). 

St. Helens kraft. The mill and the organization. 
Paper Ind. 4, no. 2:25-32(Feb., 1930). 

St. Neots paper mill (No. 24). World’s Paper Trade Rev. 94, 
no. 12:1026, 1028, 1030, 1032, 1041-1042, 1044, 1046(Sept. 19, 
1930). 

Sawston paper mill. World’s Paper Trade Rev. 94, no. 10:842, 
844, 846(Sept. 5, 1930). 

Scott Paper Co’s. mill has many innovations. 
91, no. 18:134, 136, 138(Oct. 30, 1930). 

Simonson, Edward. Construction difficulties beset pioneer B. 
C. paperman. Some early history of the first sulphite mill in 
British Columbia. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 30, no. 22:611-612 
(Nov. 27, 1930). 

Springfield Mills of W. R. Balston, Ltd. World’s Paper Trade 
Rev. 94, no. 9:736, 738, 740, 742(Aug. 29, 1930). 

Stephenson, J. N. A modern mill in an ancient city. Anglo- 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills at Quebec. Pulp Paper Mag. 
Can. 29, no, 29:65-68, 92(July 17, 1930). 

Stephenson, J. N. The odessey of an editor. I-IV. Pulp Paper 
Mag. Can. 30, no. 6:151-152, 160; no. 8:211-214, 236; no. 9:239- 
241, 256; no. 11:293-295(Aug. 7, 21, 28, Sept. 11, 1930). 

Stephenson, J. N. A. P. W. Pulp and Paper Company. Pulp 
Paper Mag. Can. 30, no. 17:469-470, 494(Oct. 23, 1930). 

Tanyane, A. A. Builds big news print mill at Bucksport, Me. 
(Maine Seaboard Paper Co.). Paper Trade J. 91, no. 18:49-52. 
(Oct. 30, 1930). 

Tullis, Russell and Co., Ltd., Auchmuty and Rothes Paper 
Mills, Markinch, Fife. World’s Paper Trade Rev. 94, no. 16:1372, 
1374, 1376, 1378(Oct. 17, 1930). 

Weston, Harry E. Fraser Company, Ltd. installations at Ed- 
mundston and Madawaska. Papier 33, no. 2:155-158, 161-162 
(Feb., 1930). 

Weston, Harry E. International Paper Company’s kraft mill. 
Paper Ind. 11, no. 7:1219-1223(Oct., 1929); Papier 32, no. 12: 
1303-1309 (Dec., 1929). 

Nitric Acid Process 

Suida, H., Sadler, H., and Noss, F. Decomposition of maize 
straw by nitric acid. Papierfabr. 28, no. 21:345-346(May 25, 
1930); B. C. A. 1930B:654; C. A. 24:4389. 

Suida, H., Sadler, H., and Noss, F. Pulping corn stalks with 
nitric acid. Papierfabr. 28, no. 22:363-365(June 21, 1930); B. C. A. 
1930B :654; C. A, 24:4389. 

; Paper—General Properties 

Abrams, Allen, and Chilson, Warren A. Vapor transmission 
through papers. Paper Trade J. 91, no. 18:175-180(Oct. 30, 
1930); Paper Mill 53, no. 38:24-28(Sept. 20, 1930); C. A. 24:6011. 

Adamek, —. Impurities in paper, especially wrapping papers. 
Wochbl. Papierfabr. 61, no. 37:1189-1190(Sept. 13, 1930). 

Folds in paper. Zellstoff u. Papier 10, no. 9:640-642 (Sept., 
1930). 

Klemm, Paul. Weight per unit area and weight per unit volume 
of paper. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 61, no. 25A:78-80; no. 28:901-904 
(June 21, July 12, 1930): C. A. 24:5154. 
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“EASTCO” MILL BRAND 


FINE WRITING 
AND PRINTING 
PAPERS: 


- 
Atlantic Systems 
BOND BOND 
COLD PRESSED LAID LEDGER 
MIMEO BOND V | 
VELLUM oiume 
CHECK BOND BOND 
LEDGER LEDGER 
WRITING COVER 
COVER ® 
MANUSCRIPT COVER Heat er 
EMBOSSED COVER BOND 
WEDDING AND BRISTOL WRITING 
MIMEO 
TEXT oe 
DECKLE EDGE WEDDING AND -BRISTOL 
OFFSET : OFFSET 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


FRED A. LEANY, Vice President 
230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


February 19, 1931 


Korn, R. Strength properties of soda papers. Papier-Ztg. 55, 
no. 45:1346(June 4, 1930). 

Micoud, Henri. Physical properties of paper. Papier 32, no. 
2:125-128, 131-132, 134-138; no. 3:237-241; no. 4:349-352, 355- 
358, 361-363; no. 7:691-694, 697-698, 701-704, 707; no. 8:803-806, 
809-812, 815-816, 819-820; no. 9:911-912, 915-918, 921-923; no. 
10:1023-1026, 1029-1032; no. 11:1143-1146, 1149-1152, 1155-1159; 
no. 12:1263-1264, 1267-1270, 1273-1274 (1929); 33, no. 6:583-584, 
587-588, 591-592, 595; no. 7:695-696, 699-702, 705-707; no. 8: 
807-808, 811-812, 815-816; no. 9:919-920, 923-924, 927-929; no. 
10 :1033-1034, 1037-1038, 1040-1043; no. 11:1163-1164, 1167-1168, 
1171-1172, 1175 (June-Nov., 1930). 

Wehmhoff, Byron L. Government investigations of paper. 
Paper Ind. 11, no. 11:1970-1971 (Feb., 1930); C. A. 24:1975; T. 
S. 91:204. 

Paper Testing 
GENERAL 

American paper testing. Zellstoff u. Papier 10, no. 10:719-720; 
no. 11:778-779 (Oct., Nov., 1930). 

Carson, F. T., and Snyder, L. W. The directional designa- 
tion in the physical tests of paper. Paper Trade J. 91, no. 12: 
65-66 (Sept. 18, 1930); World’s Paper Trade Rev. 94, no. 17: 
1478, 1480 (Oct. 24, 1930); C. A. 24:6012. 

Codwise, P. W. Water-resistance sub-committee report. 
Paper Trade J. 90, no. 8:139 (Feb. 20, 1930); Tech. Assocn. 
Papers 13:105 (May, 1930). 

Grempe, P. Max. Properties and testing of paper. Cechoslo- 
vak Papier-Ztg. 10, no. 34:2-3 (Aug. 23, 1930). 

Klein, Hans Georg. Investigation of halfstuff and paper by 
means of the analytical quartz lamp. Papierfabr. 28, no. 30: 
477-480 (July 27, 1930); Wochbl. Papierfabr. 61, no. 39:1248-1252 
(Sept. 27, 1930); B. C. A. 1930B:899; C. A. 24:5487. 

Korn, R. Progress in paper testing. Wochbl. Papierfabr, 61, 
no. 7:205 (Feb. 15, 1930); Zellstoff u. Papier 10, no. 5 :324-327; 
no. 9:643-646 (May, Sept., 1930); Papierfabr. 28, no. 15:249-255 
(Apr. 13, 1930); C. A. 24:4388; T. S. 91:258. 

Mitchell, C. A., ed. Recent advances in analytical chemistry. 
London, Churchill, (1930). Review in World’s Paper Trade Rev. 
94:1064. Contains a chapter on Paper by William Dickson. 

von Possaner, B. Relation between the degree of beating, 
breaking length and air permeability. Papierfabr. 27, no. 42: 
645-647 (Oct. 20, 1929); Papier 33, no. 1:71-72, 75-76 (Jan., 
1930); T. S. 91:213. 

Schafer Ludwig. Testing newsprint. 
(Mar., 1930). 

Scribner, B. W. Report of paper testing committee. Paper 
Trade J. 90, no. 12:72-73 (Mar. 20, 1930); Paper Mill 53, no. 8: 
50, 64 (Feb. 22, 1930); Tech. Assocn. Papers 13:205-206 (May, 
1930). 

Sutermeister, E., and Porter, L. W. New wrinkles in paper 
testing. Paper Trade J. 90, no. 12:73-74 (Mar. 20, 1930); Tech. 
Assocn. Papers 13 :206-207 (May, 1930); C. A. 24:3366. 

Teschner, G. Calculation of the resistance to perforation of 
kraft and bag papers. Papier 33, no. 1:79-80 (Jan., 1930). 

Testing of printing paper. Papierfabr. 28, no. 24:393-394 
(June 15, 1930); Zellstoff u. Papier 10, no. 9:646-647 (Sept., 
1930); Papier-Ztg. 55, no. 57:1671 (July 16, 1930). Extracts 
from Annual Report of the Public Printer. 

Weirich, Hans. How do I evaluate paper? 
no. 7:105-108 (1930); C. A. 24:3645. 

AcIDITy 

Determination of acidity. World’s Paper Trade Rev. 93, no. 
22:2028 (May 30, 1930). 

Wehmhoff, B. L. Determining pH and total acidity of paper. 
Paper Trade J. 90, no. 26:52-54 (June 26, 1930); Tech. Assocn. 
Papers 13:230-232 (May, 1930); Paper Makers’ Mo. J. 68, no. 12: 
480-483 (Dec., 1930) ; also reprinted by Govt. Print, Off., 1930. 7 p. 
C. A. 24:5485. 

Wehmhoff, B. L. Determination of pH values and total 
acidity of paper. Paper Trade J. 91, no. 14:59-60 (Oct. 2, 1930). 
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BuLK 


Raird, Parker K., and Hrubesky, C. E. The determination of 
the volumetric composition of paper. Paper Trade J. 91, no. 
4:48-51 (July 24, 1930); World’s Paper Trade Rev. 94, no. 11: 
958 (Sept. 12, 1930); Paper Makers’ Mo. J. 68, no. 9:356-361 
(Sept., 1930); Tech. Assocn. Papers 13:274-277 (May, 1930); 
C. A. 24:5485. 

Bulk of paper. Official method. 
7:192 (Aug. 14, 1930). 

CHEMICAL ANALYSIS 

Analytical methods. II. Estimation of loading in paper. 
Paper Maker 80, no. 6:xv (Dec., 1930). 

Bentzen, Th. C. Method of determining water-soluble ma- 
terials. Paper Trade J. 90, no. 22:55 (May 29, 1930); Paper Mill 
53, no. 27:14, 22 (July 5, 1930); C. A. 24:4151; T. S. 91:156. 

Clarke, Beverly L., and Wooten, Leland A. Null-point method 
of potentiometric titration for determining acid or alkali in paper. 
Ind. Eng. Chem., Anal, Edition, 2:385-387 (Oct. 15, 1930). 

Donath, Ed. Detection and estimation of rosin in various 
mixtures. Chem.-Ztg. 54:667 (1930); C. A. 24:5515. 

Paper testing methods. Fibre composition. Paraffin in paper. 
Starch in paper. Paper Trade J. 90, no. 1:48-50 (Jan. 2, 1930); 
Paper Makers’ Mo. J. 68, no. 2:64-68 (Feb., 1930); C. A. 24: 
1505; T. S. 91:204. 

Steadman, B. K. Soda-soluble test for cotton degradation. 
Paper Trade J. 90, no. 24:68 (June 12, 1930); Tech. Assocn. 
Papers 13:248 (May, 1930); C. A. 24:5487. 

CoLor 

Barnard, Monrce, and McMichael, Paul. Precision color meas- 
uring apparatus. Paper Trade J.. 91, no. 14:55-58 (Oct. 2, 1930). 

Burgess, Jackson. The Razek-Mulder color analyzer for paper. 
Paper Trade J. 91, no. 11:69-70 (Sept. 11, 1930); Paper Mill 53, 
no. 38:18, 21 (Sept. 20, 1930); C. A. 24:6011. 

Desbieds, B. Eliminating personal factors from the measure- 
ment of color and gloss (of paper). World’s Paper Trade Rev. 
92, no. 19:1658, 1660, 1662, 1704, 1706; no. 20:1748, 1750, 1752, 
1754; no. 21:1832, 1834, 1836; discussion, no. 23:2058, 2060, 2062, 
2069-2070, 2072 (Nov. 8, 15, 22, Dec. 6, 1929); Paper Makers’ 
Mo. J. 67, no. 11:464-467, 469, 471, 475, 477 (Nov., 1929); Paper 
Maker 68, no. 5:464A-464H; discussion, no. 6:578-581, 583 (Nov., 
Dec., 1929); Proc. Tech. Sect., Papermakers’ Assocn. Gt. Britain 
Ireland 10, pt. 2:235-282; discussion, 282-288 (Mar., 1930); B. C. 
A. 1930B:758; C. A. 24:5486; T. S. 91:204. 

Drechsel, —. Photometric determination of the whiteness of 
paper. Papierfabr. 28, no. 20:337-339 (May 11, 1930); C. A. 
24:4387. 

Sheldon, H. H. Matching colors with the colorscope. Paper 
Trade J. 91, no. 11:70-71 (Sept. 11, 1930); Pulp Paper Mag. 
Can. 30, no, 18:507-508 (Oct. 30, 1930); Paper Maker 80, no. 6: 
586-587 (Dec., 1930). 

Silvio, Giro. The Zeiss photometer in paper testing. 
33, no. 9:963-964, 967-970, 973-974 (Sept., 1930). 

FIBERS 


Pulp Paper Mfg. Can. 30, no. 


Papier 


Determ‘nation of fiber composition of paper. Paper Trade J. 
90, no. 1:48-49 (Jan. 2, 1930); Paper Makers’ Mo. J. 68, no. 2: 
64-68 (Feb., 1930); Papier 33, no. 4:395-398 (Apr., 1930); C. A. 
24:1505; T. S. 91:204. 

See also Microscope; Pulp testing: Fibers. 

FLUFF 

Riesenfeld, E. H., and Hamburger, T. Method of determining 
the tendency to flaking and dusting of printing papers. Papier- 
fabr. 28, no. 8:119-121 (Feb. 23, 1930); Papier-Ztg. 55, no. 34: 
1024 (Apr. 26, 1930); Papier 33, no. 2:187-188, 191 (Feb., 1930); 
C. A. 24:3367; Boll, staz. sper. carta 9, no. 6: 80-81 (June, 1930). 
World’s Paper Trade Rev. 93, no. 16:1447, 1449 (Apr. 18, 1930) ; 

GLoss 


Pfund, A. H. The measurement of gloss. J. Optical Soc. Am. 
20, no. 1:23-26 (Jan., 1930). 
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Clearlake Ledger ... MIMEOGRAPH 
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HARDNESS 

Staeger, H., and Tschudi, H. Hardness testing of hard paper 
and press board. Bull. Schweiz. Elektrotech. Ver. 21:225-237 
(1930); C. A. 24:5494, 

INSULATING PAPER 

See Insulating papers. 

Microscopy 

Geohegan, Kenneth P. Chemical microscopy. Paper Mill 53, 
no. 8:108, 110, 112, 114 (Feb. 22, 1930); Paper Trade J. 90, no. 
10:67-70 (Mar. 6, 1930); Paper Ind. 11, no. 12:2199, 2201, 2203, 
2205 (Mar., 1930); Tech. Assocn. Papers 13:187-189 (May, 
1930); C. A. 24:1976; T. S. 91:214; Paper Maker 80, no. 3:238- 
241 (Sept., 1930). 

Hauser, F. Accessories for the microscopic examination of 
paper and textiles by incident light. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 61, no 
6:176-182 (Feb. 8, 1930). 

Herzog, Alois. Use of incident light in the microscopic in- 
vestigation of textiles and papers. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 61, no. 
5:144-150 (Feb. 1, 1930). 

Paper-maker’s microscope. Paper Trade J. 90, no. 3:54 (Jan. 
16, 1930); Paper Ind. 11, no. 10:1775 (Jan., 1930). 

Schwalbe, Carl G. Microscope in technical control and the 
necessity of courses in microscopy. Zellstoff u, Papier 10, no. 
11:775-776 (Nov., 1930); Papierfabr. 28, no. 48:809-810 (Nov. 30, 
1930) ; Wochbl. Papierfabr. 61, no. 50:1622-1623 (Dec. 13, 1930). 

ss MOISTURE 

Jonas, K. G. Determination of moisture in pulp and paper. 
Papierfabr. 28, Fest- u. Auslandheft, 111-112 (June, 1930); B. 
C. A. 1930B :899. 

Riesenfeld, E. H., and Hamburger, Toni. Determination of 
moisture in paper. Papierfabr. 28, no. 17:288-289 (Apr. 27, 1930); 
B. C. A. 1930B :609; C. A. 24:4388. 

Sorokin and Kotusov. Rapid method for the determination 
of water by means of,a hot dry air stream. Bum. Prom. 8, no. 
7:47 (1929); Papierfabr. 28:485 (1930). 

Schmid, W. Moisture determination in paper and pulp sheets. 
Papierfabr. 28, no. 15:257-259 (Apr. 13, 1930); Zellstoff u. Papier 
10, no. 1:31-34 (Jan., 1930). 

Thomas, Chas. Allen, and Reboulet, Herman J. Moisture- 
proof determination of waxed papers. Ind. Eng. Chem., Anal. 
Edition 2: 390-391 (Oct. 15, 1930); C. A. 24:5487. 

OPACITY 

Cambridge opacity meter. Paper Makers’ Mo. J. 68, no. 2:63- 
64 (Feb., 1930). 

Measurement of opacity of paper. Mod. Lithog. 26, no. 8: 
186-187 (1930). 

Measuring opacity and transparency. Paper Market 77, no. 
6:226-227, 229 (1930). 

Nash, William M. Opacity and transparency. Paper Mill 53, 
no, 22:14, 54-55 (May 31, 1930); World’s Paper Trade Rev. 94, 
no. 2:149-150 (July 11, 1930); C. A. 24:5494, 

Pearson, Frederick A. Light, a new measuring rod for paper. 
Paper Trade J. 90, no. 8:131-133 (Feb. 20, 1930); Paper Mill 53, 
no. 8:102, 104, 106 (Feb. 22, 1930); Tech, Assocn. Papers 13:97- 
99 (May, 1930); C. A. 24:1976; T. S. 91:204. 

Riesenfeld, E. H., and Hamburger, T. Measuring the opacity 
of printing paper. Papierfabr. 28. no. 4:55-57 (Jan. 26, 1930); 
Wochbl. Papierfabr. 61, no. 5:150-151 (Feb. 1, 1930); Zellstoff u. 
Papier 10, no. 6:405-406 (June, 1930); C. A. 24:3367; T. S. 
91:156. 

Porosity 

Silvio, Giro. The porosity of paper. Papier 33, no. 8:843-844, 
847-848, 851-855 (Aug., 1930); Paper Makers’ Mo. J. 68, no. 
11 :433-436; no. 12:476-480 (Nov., Dec., 1930); C. A. 24:6011. 

Zundel, J. E., Jr. Permeability of paper to liquids. Papier 32, 
no. 11:1219-1220, 1223 (Nov., 1929); C. A. 24:1506. 

STRENGTH 

Abrams, Allen. Bond strength testing of boards and heavy 
weight papers. Paper Trade J. 91, no. 4:56 (July 24, 1930); C. 
A. 24:5494. 
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Bercovitz, D. Tension tester for paper under different mois- 
ture conditions. Zellstoff u. Papier 10, no. 1:40 (Jan., 1930). 

Bierett, G., and Schulze, Bruno. Can the bursting strength 
for one sample be used to calculate the bursting strength of an- 
other sample? Wochbl. Papierfabr. 61, no. 51:1652-1656 (Dec. 20, 
1930). 

Bursting strength tester for ductile materials in sheet form. 
Melliand 2:858-860 (Sept., 1930). 

Care and adjustment of folding testers of the Schopper type. 
U. S. Bur. Standards, Circular no. 397 (1930). 7 p. 

Carson, F. T. Strength with reference to machine direction. 
Paper Trade J. 91, no. 14:64 (Oct. 2, 1930); Pulp Paper Mag. 
Can. 30, no. 23:639 (Dec. 4, 1930). 

Carson, F. T., and Worthington, F. V. A study of the burst- 
ing strength test. Paper Trade J. 90, no. 14:69-71 (Apr. 3, 1930); 
Paper Mill 53, no. 8:136, 138, 140, 142 (Feb. 22, 1930); Paper 
Makers’ Mo. J. 68, no. 7:280-284 (July, 1930); Paper Maker, 
Intern. No., 1930:31-33; Tech, Assocn. Papers 13:190-192 (May, 
1930); C. A. 24:1977; T. S. 91:204. 

Korn, R, Strength characteristics of soda papers. Wochbl. 
Papierfabr. 61, no. 20:639-642 (May 17, 1930); Papier-Ztg. 55, 
no. 45:1346 (June 4, 1930); Boll, staz. sper. carta 9, no. 6:79-80 
(June, 1930); C. A. 24:5154. 

Oliver, Cyril V. Variability in results met with in paper 
strength testing. World’s Paper Trade Rev. 93, no. 8:660, 662, 
714; no. 9:754, 756, 758, 796, 798; discussion, no. 11:938, 940, 942, 
944, 994, 996, 998 (Feb. 21, 28, Mar. 14, 1930); Paper Makers’ 
Mo. J. 68, no. 3:103-109 (Mar., 1930); Paper Maker 79, no. 6; 
595, 597, 599-605 (June, 1930); C. A. 24:3366, 5484. 

Schulze, Bruno. Bursting tester for paper with special con- 
sideration of the Schopper-Dalen tester. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 
61, no. 9:276-281; no. 24:767-770 (Mar. 1, June 14, 1930); Papier- 
fabr. 28, no. 16:267-271; no. 23:377-382 (Apr. 20, June 8, 1930); 
Zellstoff u. Papier 10, no. 4:247-250; no. 6:402-405 (Apr., June, 
1930); Papier-Ztg. 55, no. 46:1369-1370 (June 7, 1930); B. C. A. 
1930B :707; C. A. 24:4388. 

Strachan, James. Correlation of bursting strength and tensile 
strength of paper. J. Soc. Chem. Soc. (Chemistry and Industry) 
49 :346 (Apr. 25, 1930); World’s Paper Trade Rev. 93, no. 16: 
1404, 1406, 1408, 1410, 1412; no. 17:1522, 1524, 1526, 1528, 1538; 
discussion, no. 18:1580, 1582, 1584, 1586, 1588; no. 19:1690, 1692, 
1694, 1750, 1752 (Apr. 18, 25, May 2, 9, 1930); Paper Maker 79, 
no. 5:498-499, 501-502, 512; discussion, 80, no. 1:38-39, 42-43 
(May, July, 1930); Paper Mill 53, no. 25:5, 22, 24, 26, 28; discus- 
sion, no. 30: 16, 19-22 (June 21, July 26, 1930). 

Strength properties of soda papers. Papierfabr. 28, no. 34: 
533-534 (Aug. 24, 1930). 

Underhay, G. F. Bursting tester standardization. World's 
Paper Trade Rev. 94, no. 26:2268, 2270, 2272, 2274, 2276, 2278 
(Dec. 26, 1930). 

Papermaking Materials 

Anatomy and physiology of vegetable fibers. Papeterie 52, no. 
5:274, 277-278, 282, 284; no. 6:322, 325-326, 329; no. 7:397-398, 
401-402, 405; no. 9:514, 517-518, 521; no. 13:774, 777-778, 781-782; 
no. 14:842, 845-846, 849-850; no. 15:906, 909-910, 913-914; no. 
16:974, 977-978; no. 17:1034, 1037-1038; no. 20:1250, 1253-1254; 
no, 21:1314, 1317; no. 23:1445-1446, 1449 (1930). 

Belani, —. Paper from peat. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 61, no. 20: 
639-640 (May 17, 1930). 

Braun, K. The baobab tree and its use as a fiber plant in 
German East Africa. Faserforschung 8:90-115 (1930); C. A. 
24:1976; T. S. 91:100. 

Calkin, John B. Cunninghamia lanceolota for paper making. 
Paper Trade J. 91, no. 22:53-55 (Nov. 27, 1930). 

Composition of sisal hemp. Paper Makers’ Mo. J. 68, no. 2: 
68-69, 71 (Feb., 1930); Bull. Imp. Inst. 27:441-449 (1929). 

Echeverria, Ignacio. Artificial silk and its raw materials. Inst. 
Forestal Investigaciones y experiencias 2, no. 5:43-68 (1929); 
C. A. 24:3111. 
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On beater drives— 


belt power smooth and continuous 


On beater drives Goodyear Thor Belt, seam- 
less*, furnishes you power free from shut- 
down, loss from slippage, excessive cost. 
The unique construction prevents tearing 
in the center from continued strain — no 
central seam. Edges are armored from wear 
by envelope. Made of silver-duck—strong at 
the fasteners—firmly bound be- 
tween plies with long-lived rub- 
ber. This newest Goodyear 
Transmission Belt brings high 
efficiency to paper mill machin- 
ery —a smooth and trouble-free 
operation. 


*Goodyear Thor Belt- 

ing, seamless, is made 

in widths up to: and 

including 16"—Thor 

quality of special con- 

struction is available 
for larger sizes 


All Goodyear Mechanical Rubber Goods for 
the paper industry are specified to work by 
the G. T. M. — Goodyear Technical Man. 
Besides Transmission Belting he installs 
Soft- Nozzle Sanitary Hose for effective 
wash-up and stout Goodyear Water and 
Steam Hose for long service in power 
plants. He adjusts Goodyear 
products to your special needs 
—saves time, costs, trouble. To 
see him, just write to Goodyear, 
Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, 
California, and ask the G.T.M. 
to call. 
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Echeverr'a, Ignacio, Cellulosa lenosa; su desarrollo indus- 
trial, obtencion al bisulfito, aplicacion a la seda artificial. Ma- 
drid, Servicio forestal investigaciones y experiencias. 110 p. 

Freise, Fred W. New raw materials for paper manufacture. 
Brazilian plants. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 61, no. 36:1158-1159 (Sept. 
6, 1930). 

Gebhardt, F. Commercial possibilities of the common milk- 
weed. Ind. Eng. Chem. 22, no, 2:160-163 (Feb., 1930). 

Groud, Ch. Papermaking materials. Papeterie 52, no. 10:593- 
594 (May 25, 1930). 

Grove-Palmer, Fred. Timber waste, paper and _ stockings. 
Paper Ind. 11, no. 11:1932-1934 (Feb., 1930). 

Heim de Balsac, F., DeForge, A., Heim de Balsac, H., Maheu, 
J., and Lefevre, L. The papermaking properties of “sissonko” 
(saccharum spontaneum L.) stalks from Cameron, Bull. agence 
gén. colonies 23 :68-76 (1930); C. A. 24:4148; T. S. 91:100. 

Heim de Balsac, F., Dagand, G. S., Heim de Balsac, H., 
Lefévre, L., Parveaud, A., and Roerich, O. “Bontaka” fiber 
from Madagascar; its value as a textile and as a papermaking 
material. Bull. agence gén. colonies 23 :600-616 (1930); C. A. 25: 
211. 

Hibiscus fibers from India and Iraq. Bull. Imp. Inst. 28:284- 
289 (1930) ; Paper Makers’ Mo. J. 68, no. 12:471-473 (Dec., 1930) ; 
C. A. 2632. cs 

Karavaev, N. L., and Krivovias, I. M. Central Asiatic reeds 
as raw material for the manufacture of paper. Papierfabr. 28, 
no. 41:654-656 (Oct. 12, 1930). 

Kravaev, N. L., and Odintzov, P. N. The seed down of the 
kendyr (Apocynum venetum) as a source of pure cellulose. J. 
Appl. Chem. (Russia) 3:91-97 (1930); Papierfabr. 28, no. 9:133- 
138 (Mar. 2, 1930); Cellulose 1, no. 9:239-242 (Oct., 1930); B. C. 
A. 1930B:1061; C. A. 24:3640, 3899; T. S. 91:263. 

Katz, J. R. The source of cellulose and its derivatives. Cel- 
lulosechemie 11, no. 2:17-30 (Feb. 9, 1930). 

Lee, J. A. Extracted chestnut chips utilized for making paper 
products. Jno. H. Heald Co., Lynchburg, Va. Chem. Met. Eng. 
37, no. 6:348-351 (June, 1930). 

Levi, Camilio. Production of cellulose from quebracho wood 
chips. Boll, staz. sper, ind. carta e fibre tessili vegetali 9:42 
(1930); C. A. 24:3640. 

Lynch, D. F. J., and Goss, Marshall, J. Peanut-hull cellulose. 
Ind. Eng. Chem. 22, no. 8:903-907 (Aug., 1930); C. A. 24:4928; 
B. C. A. 1930B :984; T. S. 91:263. 

Maugini, A. Some plants of Cyrenaica. Agr. coloniale (Flor- 
ence) 24:74-77, 127-131, 189-191 (1930); C. A. 24:4531. Discusses 
the use of Lygeum spartum in papermaking. 

New materials for papermaking. Brotex, etc. Wochbl. Papier- 
fabr. 60, no. 52:1644-1645 (Dec. 28, 1929). 

New materials for paper manufacture. Posidonia australis. 
Wochbl. Papierfabr. 61, no. 35:1133 (Aug. 30, 1930). 

New Zealand flax as a papermaking material. Tech. News 
Bull., Bur. Standards no. 161:88-89 (Sept., 1930); J. Franklin 
Inst. 210, no. 10:515-517 (Oct., 1930); World’s Paper Trade Rev. 
94, no. 19:1698 (Nov. 7, 1930); Paper Makers’ Mo. J. 68, no. 
11:441 (Nov., 1930) Paper Making 49, no. 11:382 (Nov., 1930). 

Prudhomme, E. Rice husks in paper manufacture. Indische 
Cultuuren Teysmannia 14:901-906 (1929). 

Raw paper making materials in China. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 
61, no. 11:348-349 (Mar. 15, 1930); T. S. 91:263. . 

Runkel, Roland. Paper from peat. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 61, 
no. 24:770-771 (June 14, 1930). 

Sanz, J. Lillo. Application of forest products to the manufac- 
ture of paper. Inst. forestal investigaciones y experiencias 2, no. 
5:7-28 (1929); C. A. 24:3111; T. S. 91:100. 

Schafer, E. R., and Simmonds, F. A. Physical and chemical 
characteristics of hemp stalks and seed flax straw. Ind. Eng. 
Chem. 21:1241-1244 (1929); Paper Trade J. 90, No. 20:67-70 
(May 15, 1930); C. A. 24:1986. 

Schmid, W. Methods of utilization of waste from wood work- 
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ing industries. Papierfabr. 28, no. 6:81-83 (Feb. 9, 1930). 

Schwalbe, Carl G., and Neumann, K. E. The bark of the 
young wood of pine, spruce and red beech. Cellulosechemie 11, 
no. 6:113-128 (June 1, 1930); B. C. A. 1930B:757. 79 references. 

Shaw, Merle B., and Bicking, George W. Rayon as a paper- 
making material. Bur. Standards J. Research 4, no. 2:203-211 
(Feb., 1930); Paper Trade J. 91, no. 10:65-67 (Sept. 4, 1930); 
Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 30, no. 21:587, 604 (Nov. 20, 1930); 
Wochbl. Papierfabr. 61, no. 23:733 (June 7, 1930); Zellstoff u. 
Papier 10, no. 10:717-718 (Oct., 1930); Paper Maker 80, no. 
4:389-391 (Oct., 1930); C. A. 24:3365, 5486. 

Shinoda, Y. Composition of Cassia siames L. 
6:155-156 (1930); B. C. A. 1930B :812. 

Shinoda, Y. Composition of Diospyros ebenum, Coen. J. Celu- 
lose Inst. 6.205-206 (1930); B. C. A. 1930B:1104. 

Sutcliffe, John W. Esparto grass production. Paper Mill 53, 
no. 49:2, 10, 12 (Dec. 6, 1930). 

Sutermeister, E. Papermaking fibers. Paper Trade J. 90, no. 
12:74-75 (Mar. 20, 1930); Paper Mill 53, no. 8:98, 100 (Feb. 22, 
1930); Tech. Assocn. Papers 13:207-208 (May, 1930); Paper 
Maker 80, no. 2:125 (Aug., 1930). 

Vidal, L., Brot, M., and Aribert, M. Paper of Ravenala. Agron. 
col. 19:33-42 (1930). 

Whittle, C. A. South as a source of wood pulp. Manuf. Rec. 
97:46-48 (Mar. 20, 1930) 

Yakamoto, R. Utilization of kaoliang stalk. III. Industrial 
experiments on the manufacture of soda pulp and paper. Repts. 
Lab. S. Manchuria Railway 1929:26-27; B. C. A. 1930B:1104. 


Parchment Paper 

Des Autels, G. F. Genuine vegetable parchment. Food Indus- 
tries 2:17-18 (Jan., 1930). 

Parchment paper and its manufacture. Mon. Papeterie Belge 
9:605-609 (Oct., 1929); T. S. 91:234. 

Vegetable parchment. Paper Making, Special No., 1930:43-55; 
C. A. 24:6012. 

Wrede, Hans. Use of dextrose in the manufacture of imita- 
pion parchment papers. Papierfabr., 28, Fest- u. Auslandheit. 
118-119 (June, 1930); B. C. A. 1930B :899; C. A. 24:5155. 


Patents 


American patents, 1927-1929. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 61, no. 8: 
251-254; no. 11:357-359; no. 16:528-532; no. 20:646-647 (Feb. 22, 
Mar. 15, Apr. 19, May 17, 1930). Classified. 

American patents, January to October, 1930. Wochbl. Pap‘er- 
fabr. 61, no. 24:774-775; no. 30:973; no 32:1046-1047; no. 38:1233; 
no. 41:1318-1319; no. 44:1412; no. 47:1505; no. 50:1626; no. 51: 
1659 (1930). 

Rossman, Joseph. Cornstalks in paper making. Paper Trade 
J. 91, no. 23:51-54 (Dec. 4, 1930). 45 patents. 

Rossman, Joseph. Decorated paper. Paper Trade J. 90, no. 18: 
64-69 (May 1, 1930). 8&1 patents. 

Rossman, Joseph. Flameproofing paper and boards. Paper 
Trade J. 91, no. 9:42-43 (Aug. 28, 1930) ; Paper Making 49, no. 
10 :348-350 (Oct., 1930). 25 patents. 

Rossman, Joseph. The manufacture of waxed paper. 
Trade J. 90, no. 5:56-65 (Jan. 30, 1930). 135 patents. 

Schmid, W. Domestic and foreign patents on the utilization 
of waste liquors and gases in the paper industry (1925-1930). 
Papierfabr. 28, no. 36:573-575; no. 37:587-590; no. 39:620-623; 
no. 40:636-639; no. 42:671-672; no. 45:717-719; no. 46:744-746: 
no. 47 :744-746; no. 51/52 :875-877 (1930). 

West, Clarence, J. United States patents on papermaking, 
1929. Tech. Assocn. Papers 13:292-299 (May, 1930). 

West, Clarence J. United States patents on papermaking, 
4th quarter, 1929. Paper Trade J. 90, no. 6:74-75 (Feb. 6, 1930). 

West, Clarence J. United States patents on papermaking, 
to 3rd quarters, 1930. Paper Trade J. 90, no. 19:55-56 (May 8, 
1930); 91, no. 4:54-56; no. 17:41-42 (July 27, Oct. 23, 1930). 

(To be continued) 
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GENERAL PAPER MERCHANTS MEET 


National Paper Trade Association of the U. S. A. Holds Twenty- 
Eighth Annual Convention at The Pennsylvania Hotel, New York 


Arthur W. Blackman, of D. F. Munroe Co., Boston, Mass., Is Elected President—J. F. Miller, of 
Chope-Stevens Paper Co., Detroit, Is Chosen Vice President in Charge of Fine Paper Division and S. L. 
Wellhouse, of National Paper Co., Atlanta, Ga., Vice President in Charge of Wrapping Paper Division 
—Charles Addoms of Miller & Wright Paper Co.. New York, Is Reelected Treas., and F. E. Floyd, Sec. 


Mass., was elected president of the National Paper Trade 

Association of the United States at the twenty-eighth 
annual convention of the association at the Pennsylvania Hotel, 
New York, February 16 to 18 inclusive. 

The other officers were elected as follows: Vice-President in 
Charge of Fine Paper Division, J. F. Miller, Chope-Stevens 
Paper Company, Detroit, Mich.; Vice-President in Charge of 
Wrapping Paper Division, S. L. Wellhouse, National Paper 
Company, Atlanta, Ga.; Treasurer, Charles Addoms, Miller & 
Wright Paper Company, New York; Executive Secretary, Frank 
E. Floyd, 420 Lexington avenue, New York. 


W. BLACKMAN, of the D. F. Munroe Company, Boston, 
* 


In his address K. S. Warner president of the National Paper 
I I 


Trade Association said :— 
We stand today with 1930 behind us, in the new year 1931 


ArtHuR W. BLACKMAN, PRESIDENT 


which is still very young. We al! know that 1930 was a strenuous 
year and I am of the opinion that the slogan coined three years 
ago “Place your house in order,” penetrated sufficiently so that 
many of our merchants found it easier to weather the storms of 
the past year. 
Paper Business Better Than Other Lines 

I think, without question, the paper industry can be congrat- 
ulated. Reports that have come to me would indicate that our 
industry is not in as bad shape as many other lines of business. 
I feel that the paper merchants of the country are more liquid 
than they have been in years, and I am sure that stocks of our 
merchants on hand are low in comparison with the stocks at 
the close of 1929, 


Lowering in Cost of Merchandise 
There has been during 1930 some lowering in the cost of our 


Frank E. Fioyp, SEcRETARY 
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Established 1868 


STEVENS and THOMPSON PAPER COMPANY 


NORTH HOOSICK, N. Y. 


Production—24,000 tons per year 


/ “Sani-Tray” | 


TOILET TISSUE TAG BOARD COLORED WALL PAPER 
Roll ‘Strong Mitscherlich Tag for SPECIALTIES 
. Converters Mural 
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TOWEL PAPER Colored Tag Cameos 
Coating Tag BI 
Roll Red Patch Arenas Sennen 
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PAPER NAPKINS PAPER FOOD TRAYS Oatmeal Duplex 
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Folded Trade - Mark 
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merchandise, but this has applied largely on the lower and more _ no fictitious values and out of all the chaos I believe will come 
competitive grades. We all know that all grades of paper present a good substantial and prosperous merchandising market. 
better values than heretofore and while there has been some Analyze Business Carefully 

reduction in the price of rags, and some grades of pulp, it has 
not happened on the standard contract grades and refers largely 
to spot. I believe it is safe to say that there is no legitimate 


There has keen a strong effort on the part of all merchants to 
analyze their business carefully, watch their expense and do every- 
thing they could to hold up the general morale of the industry. 
reason for lower prices on the better grades; therefore with a This we should continue. 
revival of business, which must come, there will be no inventory 


It has given me much pleasure to serve you as one of your 
lyoese 
losses. 


officers for the past three years, and to have been on the job 
In the wrapping paper field there has been, as you know, quite with that sterling gentleman Frank E. Floyd, who, in my opinion, 

a battle for supremacy and competition has been keen. There is doing a wonderful job for we merchants. 

has been so great an over-production in the general lines of I pledge myself to continue in all activities which are for the 

wrapping papers that it seems that a stabilized market can be good of the Association, and I hope my successor may have the 

reached by careful means, and I am sure that is what is being same happy contact and that you will be as generous with him as 

done. Manufacturers in all grades know that there should be you have been with me. 


Those Who Attended The Convention 


Official Registration of the National Paper Trade Association 


A D K 
Addoms, Chas., Miller & Wright Paper Co., New Damon, Allen C., Paul E. Vernon Co., New York. Keil, Harold W., Millcraft Paper Co., Cleveland, 
York. Dearden, C. W., Butler-Dearden Paper Service, Ohio. 
Andrews, C. Warren, Jr., Industrial Paper Co., Worcester, Ma Kettles, R. C., Jr., Chas. F., Hubbs Co., New 
Baltimore, Md. Doyle, W. F,, Chatfield & Woods Co., Pittsburgh. York. 
Andrews, E. W., C. R. Andrews Paper Co., E ae M., Antietam Paper Co., Hagers- 
Pittston, Pa. town 
Andrews, Ross P., R. P. Andrews Paper Co., Eaton, Edward A., A. M. Eaton Paper Co., Boston. Kinnie, Alfred, J. E. Linde Paper Co., New York. 
Washington, D. C. Eaton, E paged ages Dishbrow & Co. Inc. Knight, J. W., Knight Bros. Paper Co., Jackson- 
B New York. ville, Fla. : 7 ' 
Elias, Harry, Harry Elias & Co., New York. —_ Chas., Barton, Duer & Koch, Washington, 
Sa . i Juer & Koc altimore J oO 5 sto > er Co., Cincinnati, 
I 7 B. W., Barton, Duer & Koch, Baltimore, Elliott, Roy G., Johnston Paper Co., Cincinnat meter” M. L., Alling & Cory Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
taxter, Wiley W., Jr., The Baxter Paper Co., Epes, T. S., Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co., Richmond, Kullman. G, K., American Paper Co., Milwau- 
Baltimore, Md. Va. kee, Wis. 
Beck, Leon, Chas. Beck Co., Philadelphia. Esty, Chas. A., Carter, Rice & Co., Boston. 
Beckwith, Cc. L., H. W. Carter Paper Co., Spring- L 
field, Mass. F Larsen, V. H., Crescent Paper Co., Indianapolis, 
Beckwith. R. M., Minneapolis Paper Co., Minne- Fitzgerald, J. W., St. Maurice Valley Paper C>., Ind. 
apolis, Minn. Montreal, Que. Lazenby, Eugene H., Industrial Paper Co., Balti- 
Beggs, G. E., Hubbs & Hastings Paper Co., Freedman, J. N., S. Freedman & Sens, Washing- more, Md. 
Rochester, N. Y. ton, D. C Lelen4. D. E., Mumford Paper Mills, Mumford, 
Bement, Edward D., Carter, Rice & Co. Corp., Fuhlage, Alired, Beacon Paper Co., St. Louis, Mo. | i Z 
Soston. Lengnick, H. A., H. A. Lengnick Co., Baltimore, 
Berger, Harry, The H. Berger Paper Co., Law- G d, 
rence, Mass. Garner, Samuel G., J. E. Linde Paper Co., New Lesh, Perry W., C. P. Lesh Paper Co., Indian- 
Bicknell. C. N., Union Paper & Twine Co., Cleve- York. apolis, Ind. 
land, Ohio. . Giddey, Geo. H., Beecher Peck & Lewis, Detroit, Leslie, A. W., John Leslie Paper Co., Minneapolis. 
Bishop, T. S., Raymond & McNutt Co., Phila- Mich. Lidman, M.. Gotham Card & Paper Co., Jersey 
delphia. Gillette, W. N., Chicago Paper Co., Chicago. City, N. J. . : 
Binford, W. W., Andrews Paper Co., Boston. Grazelle, Wm. R., Holland Paper Co., Buffalo, Liebman, _M., Gotham Card & Paper Co., Jersey 
Blackman, Arthur W., D. F. Munroe Co., Boston. -. o> City, i 3 ‘ 
Blackman, Floyd H., D. F. Munroe Co., Povton, Gordon, Morse, Chatfield & Woods Co., Rochester, Linde, Bertram, J. E. Linde Paper Co., New 
Blandy, Graham, 2nd., Chas. A. Esty Paper Co., eA York. 
Div., Worcester, Mass. H Lindenmeyer, Fritz, Henry Lindenmeyer & Sons, 
Bockardt, Henry W., Pilcher, Hamilton Daily Co., . 4 . New York. : 
Chicago. . Ham, Arthur E., Arthur E. Ham & Sons, Boston. Lipscomb, B. W., Richmond Paper Co., Richmond 
Boyce, Curtis W., Wisconsin Paper & Products Ham, H. C., Arthur E, Ham & Sons, Boston. fo , ve ’ 
Co., New York Hanlon, Lou L., Alling & Cory Co., Buffalo. N. Y. Loudergan, J. H., Henry Lindenmeyer & Sons 
Brown, Arthur L., Diem & Wing Paper Co., Hartung, A. P., A. Hartung & Co., Philadelphia. New York. . sii 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 4 cages. F. E., Hearn Paper Co., Youngstown, u 
Q Ss ac Smi ¢ Co.. Chicago. 110, : ree 
Sete, foun Ce fel only oe balsas, House, A. J., Union Paper & Twine Co., Detroit. Mahon, L. D., B. F. Bond Paper Co., Baltimore, 
€ 
x. J Walter. Perkins & Butler, Inc., Worcester, Hubbard Cc. B., B. F. Bond Paper Co., Baltu- Mallalieu, J. C., Geo. W. Millar & Co., Inc., 
Mass more, Md. ; ; : : New A ork. 
Byrne, M. O., Whitney Bros., Inc., Boston. Hubbs, Chas. F., Chas. F. Hubbs &.Co., New Maltz, W., Houston Paper Co., Houston, Tex. 
} , . , ) York. Manly, E. T.. Rising Paper Co., Housatonic, Mass. 
c ag eon S., B. W. Wilson Paper Co., Rich- ee tg F., Marquardt, Blake & Deck- 
carpe as. .. Kansas City Paper House, mond, Va. : : er, Inc., New York. 
ny Fg us wanes - —. Hartley A., Hurlbert & Hatfield Co., Marche, Louis J., Marshall Paper Co., Apple- 
- . sas City Paper House, Kansas oston. : k ton, is. 
_ 7s. + en oom . Hyman, Harry Z., L. H. Hyman & Sons, New Mathewson, H. W., The Paper Supply Co., Minne- 
Carter, Hubert L., Carter, Rice & Co. Corp., York. apolis, Minn. 
Boston. I a s G., Jacksonville Paper Co., Jack- 
‘aski > E., Jr., Caskie Paper Co., Lynch- . 7 sonville, Fla. 
. — Va. ' J . : Ilsen, H. G., Hubbs & Howe Co., Cleveland, Ohio. McKinney, Geo., F. A. Flinn, Inc.. New York. 
Chandler, Alan, Alling & Cory Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. J McLaughlin, W. C., Chatfield Paper Corp., Cincin 
Clark, C. B., Riverside Paper Corp., Appleton, : es . ’ nati, Ohio. 
Wis Jamison, F, T., Interstate Cordage & Paper Co., Merriom, Edward J., Merriam Paper Co., New 
Clark, Gilbert L., Pittsburgh, Pa. iz ' ‘ York. 
Clements, R. M., Clements Paper Co., Nashville, Jensen, Lothardt M., The Brinn & Jensen Co., Merrill, Frank H.. Andrews Paper Co., Boston. 
Tenn. Omaha, Neb. | Meyer, Karl F., Schwarz Paper Co., Lincoln, Neb. 
Clerk, Geo. S., Hudson Valley Paper Co., Al- enrages Y., Chatfield Paper Corp., Cincin- — Karl F., Schwarz Paper Co., Lincoln, 
be , 4a a nati, 110, . ; A : eb 
Clevdand. W. G., E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd., New Johnston, Joseph E., Globe Paper Co., Detro‘t, Miller, Albert M., Central Ohio Paper Co., 
Orleans, La. Mich. Columbus, Ohio. 


Clifford. §. B., C. P. Lesh Paper Co., Indianapolis. Johnston, Robert S., Old Dominion Paper Co., Miller, J. F., Chope, Stevens Paper Co., Detroit, 
Cook, H. M., Vandewater Paper Co., New York. Norfolk, Va. ide ‘ : Mich. 

nom Mg rs j.. Hubbs & Corning Co., Baltimore, Jopes, we ns Individual Drinking Cup Co., Mille a R. W., Central Ohio Paper Co., Columbus, 
Md. aston, a. R ' 

Countiss, F. N., International Paper Co., New Jo a J. B., Western Newspaper Union, Omaha, Minke, O. W., Blake, Moffit & Towne, Portland, 
Y 


ork. : ¢ ; : Ss ges ; 
Cummings, E. Lindsey, Storrs & Bement Co., jours, ‘Wm. A., Riverside Paper Corp., Appleton, Moody, W. F., G. W. Moody & Son, New Castle, 
Providence, I, Wis. Pa. 
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Eighty one years of producing none but the very 
finest of papers provide an exceptional back- 
ground against which to place manufacturing 
problems concerning special papers. 


The knowledge, experience and skill derived 
from almost a century of unique specialization 
enable us to render material service in con- 
nection with high grade stocks for special 
purposes. 


L. L. BROWN 
PAPER COMPANY 


Ledgers, Linens & Bonds 


ADAMS — MASS. 
Established 1849 
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Morgan, C. A., Cramer-Force Co., Inc., Rochester, 
N. . 

Morrissett, R. E., Dillard Paper Co., Greensboro, 
N. C 


aN . 

Mudge, E. T., 2nd, The Mudge Paper Co., Balti- 
more, Md. 

Myers, M. D., Myers Paper Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Meee, R. E., R. M. Myers & Co., Inc., Rochester, 
mM. Ss 


N 
Newell, H. T., Jackson Paper Co., Jackson, Miss. 
Nolte, W. J., Consolidated Paper & Box Co., 
Richmond, Va. 


North, H. B., F. E. Fowler Co., New Haven, 
Conn, 
1°) 
O'Neill, F. A., Paper Manufacturers Co., Phila- 
delphia. 
Orchard, H. C., Orchard Paper Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


P 
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Schmidt, Robert, Miller & Wright Paper Co., 
New York. 

Schuman, Louis, Manhattan Card & Paper Co., 
New York. 

Schwarz, C. F., Schwarz Paper Co., Lincoln, Neb. 


Seinsheimer, Louis A., Seinsheimer Paper Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 

Sossenges, H. J., Hubbs & Howe Co., Buffalo, 

Seyler, A. H., Cleveland Paper Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Shaw, Chas. A., Whitney Bros., Inc. 

Simpson, H. . Hubbs & Corning Co., Balti- 


more, Md. 
Sites, D. P., Caldwell-Sites Co., Roanoke, Va. 
Skinner, Geo. W. T., Skinner & Co., New York. 
Sleek, R. M., Sleek-Warwick Paper Co., Kansas 

City, Mo. 

Smith, C. Raymond, Van Reed Paper Co., Read- 
ing, Pa. 

Smith, Jay K., J. & F. B. 
N.Y 


Garrett Co., Syracuse, 
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Bros., New York. 
Fine Papers, Inc., 


Conrow 
Tobey 


Thurston, Henry B., 

Tobey, S. M. (Jack), 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Tracy, F. Bendel, Fort Hill 


U 
C., American Mig. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Paper Co., Boston. 


Utess, R. 


Vv 
Vandyck, H. A., Chas. F. Hubbs Co., New York. 


Ww 

Wagner. C. L., J. O. Ross 

New York. e 
Waite, Harrie E., John Carter & Co., Inc., Boston. 
Walter, Simon, S. Walter, Inc., Philadelphia. 
Walton, Rudolph, L. S. Walton & Co. 
Ward, Geo. W., D. L. Ward Co.. Philadelphia. 
Warner, K. S., John F. Sarle Co., New York. 
Washburn, H. A., Messinger Paper Co., Chicago. 
Weaver, Geo., Garrett-Buchanan Co., Philadelphia. 
Webb, Geo. L., Storrs & Bement Co., New Haven, 

onn. 


Engineering Corp., 


Parsons, F. T., F. T. Parsons Paper Co., Wash- 


ington, D. C. Philadelphiz 

. > 2 . . adelphia. 

Pomerance, Michael, Forest Paper Co., New York. Starling P , 
Potter, Edgar L., Potter-Taylor Paper Corp., troit. Mich. 


Albany, N. Y. 
Pratt, D. W., Butler Paper Corp., Chicago. 
Predmore, A., Paper Merchants, Inc., Philadelphia. 

R 
Alling & Cory Co. 


Steadman, W., J. E. 
Stetson, 
Boston. 


Strauss, Raymond, 


Reeves, Bert H., Rochester, Richmond, Va. 
a S 

Ris, Charles H., Keith Products Co., Inc., New 
York. Md. 


Roach, John E., Fort Hill Paper Co., Boston. Stuart, Walter H., 
Rockwood, C. D., Union Selling Co., Cincinnati, New York. 
Ohio. Stuhlreyer, P. A,, 
Roehm, Re W., Beecher, Peck & Lewis, Detroit, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Mich. Sturm, Jerome M., 


Roesch, Henry, Roesch Paper Co., Tampa, Fla. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Roesch, R., Union Paper & Twine Co., Cleveland, 


Ohio. 


Smith, Thos. J., Louisville Paper Co., Louisville, 
Ky. 
Smythe, T. H. B., The 


, Seaman, Patrick Paper Co., De- 


William N., Jr., 


Stone, Robert M., Stone & Forsythe Co., Boston. 
American J 


Streibert, Henry, Streibert Paper Co. 
Strott, Geo. H., New York Paper Co., Baltimore, 


Henry 
Diem 
Diem 


Stutzman, Fred, Holland Paper Co., Inc., Buffalo, 


Wellhouse, 
lanta, Ga. 

Wellington, Roger W.. Alling & Cory Co., Roch- 
ester, N. Y j 


Sidney L., National Paper Co., At- 


J. L. N. Smythe Co., 


; ; : ; Wells, Jas. L., Sloan Paper Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Linde Paper Co., New York. Welsh, R. H., Carter, Rice & Co., Corp., Boston. 
Storrs & Bement Co., Werner, D. J., Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons, New 
York. 


White, Chas. P., Chas. F. Hubbs Co. 
Whiteford, L. J., Chas. F. Hubbs Co. 
Whitney, John R., Whitney-Anderson Paper Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 
fileox, W. S., Wilcox, 
Co., Philadelphia. 
Wilder, C. A., Wilder Bros. Co., Philadelphia. 
Wilson, Valentine L., S. Walter, Inc., Philadelphia. 
Winnberg, E. N., Continental-Diamond Fibre Co., 
tridgeport, Pa. 
Wittrock, C. J., 
Ohio. 


Paper Co., Inc., 


Walter, Furlong Paper 
Lindenmeyer & Sons, 


& Wing 
& Wing 


Paper Co., 
Paper Co., 
Cincinnati, 


Paragon Paper Co., 


Rourke, Wm. H., Rourke-Eno Paper Co., Hart- Syme, David H., Anchor Paper Co., St. Paul, Wolbrette, J., Southern Paper Co., Ltd., New 
ford, Conn. Minn. Orleans, La. 
Wright, E. E., Miller & Wright Paper Co., New 
s York. 
St. Clair, W. D., Alling & Cory Co,, Pittsburgh, Tayloe, A. D., Tayloe Paper Co., Memphis, Tenn. Zz 
Pa. Tayloe, Howard, Tayloe Paper Co., Memphis, 


Tenn. 
Thomas, A. C., F. A. 
Thompson, H. 
Topeka, Kans. 


Schaefer, Wm. N., R. P., Andrews Paper Co., 
Washington, D. C 
Schlosser, Morris, 


York. 


Schlosset Paper Corp., New 


Flinn, Inc., New York. 
D., Central 


Zellerbach, H. L., Zellerbach Paper Co., San 


Francisco. 
Standard 


Zimmerman, J. W., Paper Co., Cincin- 


Paper Co., 
nati, Ohio. 


Topeka 


BRITISH NEWS PRINT OUTPUT REDUCED 

Reduced British production of newsprint paper which marked the 
last three months of 1930 following a drop in the volume of ad- 
vertising and in newspaper circulation is continuing into the current 
year, according to advices received in the Commerce Department's 
Paper Division from Trade Commissioner Martin H. Kennedy at 
London. 

Production of kraft during the last quarter of 1930 was just 
about on a level with the preceding three months, and manufactur- 
ers generally do not expect to do much more than maintain pro- 
duction at the same level during the present quarter, in view of the 
fact that there are no new mills and only one new machine com- 
ing into production. General business condition in the kraft mar- 
ket at the end of the year had not changed for the better. The 
total unemployment in the country has increased and there has been 
a further shrinkage of general business, with its resulting ad- 
verse affect on the paper trade. Both newsprint and kraft prices 
have shown a general downward tendency, and this movement does 
not yet seem to have halted so far as kraft prices are concerned. 
Competition between domestic mills is still very strong, but the 
general opinion is that bottom has been reached so far as foreign 
kraft prices are concerned. 

The United Kingdom is one of the greatest markets for paper 
and paper products in the world, and is exceeded in point of con- 
sumption by the United States only, and in point of production by 
United States, Germany, and Canada. It is estimated that there 
are three hundred paper mills in England, sixteen of which are 
given over practically exclusively to the manufacture of newsprint. 
Most of the news print mills are located in the Thames Valley, 
in the county of Kent, near London. These mills are said to op- 
erate altogether 60 machines, producing during 1930 543,129 tons 
(long ton of 2,240 pounds) of news print paper, which is 70,- 
701 tons, or nearly 12 per cent short of the total capacity of the 


machines. In other words, the news print mills of England during 


1930 operated at 88 per cent of capacity, which is estimated at 
613,830 long tons. British consumption during 1930 is estimated 
at 825,747 tons, of which 543,125 tons represented production, 
342.622 tons imports, and approximately 60,000 tons exports. 


HICKS, INC. REPRESENT FLAX PULP MILLS 

The flax spinning mill of J. Lemaire-Destombes & Cie in the 
village of St. Andre (Nord) France and probably the largest in 
France, has a modern pulp mill manufacturing a high grade 
Bleached Flax Pulp, using a by-product from its own mill, Recent 
installations of flax dusting machines and a water purifying system 
has greatly improved the quality and color of the pulp. A close 
chemical control: is maintained to insure a uniform quality. Many 
of the live mills in Europe and the United States have been using 
this pulp with great savings in their conversion costs and mills with 
limited beater capacity have greatly increased their production. 
It is recommended as a furnish for carbon, cigarette, condenser, 
money paper, bonds, ledgers, writings, bristols and other high grade 
papers requiring linen or rag content. Since the pulp mill has 
been in operation it has been running to capacity and has been 
obliged to install additional equipment during the last few months 
in order to supply the demand. This mill is represented in the 
United States and Canada by Daniel M. Hicks, Inc., 200 Fifth 
avenue, New York city. 


JOINS JOHN WALDRON CORP. 

S. Newton Finney, sales engineer for many years with the 
Moore & White Company, of Philadelphia, has severed his con- 
nections with that concern and joined the sales department of 
the John Waldron Corporation, New Brunswick, N. J. For 
over a century the Waldron Corporation has specialized on 
equipment for paper converting work, and Mr. Finney will con- 
tinue to call on his many friends in the mills in connection with 
their needs for converting equipment. 
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Supply and Equipment Section Exhibition 


The Supply and Equipment Section of the association has in- 
creased its activities during the year not only in meeting service 
demands of its members, but also in group assistance to the paper 
industry and its organizations. During the year a classified list 
of the equipment and supplies which the members produce for sale 
to paper manufacturers was compiled and published in an attrac- 
tive booklet. This list has met the need in the industry of a 
small, handy compendium of paper mill supplies. It was distributed 
to every mill in the United States. 

As a means of assisting members of the association, the section 
is cooperating with the parent association in helping paper mills 
to obtain complete technical and price information on supplies. 
Many paper mills have taken advantage of this service. To a 
greater extent than in previous years the section has contributed 
both time and funds to activities of the parent association. Grad- 
ually the basis of a worth while cooperation is being laid, that 
already is contributing much to the accomplishment of greater 
achievements and to the establishment of common interests in 
the industry. 

A feature of this year’s activities was the member exhibit in 
connectian with the meetings of the American Paper and Pulp 
Association and allied organizations. necessarily re- 
stricted’ space, the exhibit met a real need in permitting members 
of the association and of the section a better opportunity to reach 
a common understanding of technical and equipment problems. 

Among the attractive displays exhibited at the convention were 
the following: 


Despite 


General Electric Co. 

Visitors to the booth of the Electric Company, of 
Schenectady, N. Y., were particularly interested in the demon- 
stration of the Straight Line Thrust, operated by photo-clectric 
relay. 

The G. E. Mechanical Drive Turbine was also shown. Long 
experience in the manufacture of steam turbines, together with 
a practical knowledge of operating conditions, have enabled the 
General Electric Company to design and build this dependable 
turbine. It is especially adapted for direct connection to pumps, 
fans, etc. , 

Another interesting feature of the General Electric exhibit was 
a G. E. Induction Motor. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 

Paper Makers Microscopes were effectively displayed in the 
space occupied by the Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, of 
Rochester, N. Y. A feature of the exhibit was a Chemical Micro- 
scope showing fibers under polarized light. Other interesting ex- 
hibits were a Euscope, showing segregated fibers in stereoscopic 
relief ; and an Hydrogen-Ion Colormeter for P. H. Determination. 


General 


International Nickel Co. 

One of the most elaborate exhibits at the convention was that 
of the International Nickel Company, Inc., of 67 Wall street, New 
York, which consisted of Monel Metal Rods, Monel Wire Cloth, 
Monel Metal Winding Wire, Monel Metal Filter Cloth, and other 
International Nickel products, all tastefully arranged. 

Du Pont Grasselli Chemical Co. 

Paper Making Chemicals were displayed by the Du Pont Gras- 
selli Chemical Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, at the booth occu- 
pied by this organization. Among the various chemicals ex- 
hibited were: Sulphite of Alumina, Caustic Soda, Soda Ash and 
Salt Cake. 

Chromium Corp. of America 

Chromium plated models, thoroughly tried out, are shown at the 
attractive booth of the Chromium Corporation of America, 120 
Broadway, New York. Chromium, with its inherent hardness and 


corrosion-resisting characteristics, is producing very definite econ- 
omies in many paper mills. Applicable to practically all base 
metals—including heretofore difficult applications on cast iron, 
chilled iron and semi-steels—an electrolytic chromium plate pro- 
vides a surface which is not only extremely hard and resistant to 
corrosion but at the same time is exceptionally smooth. It is not 
affected by alkalis, organic acids, organic sulphur compounds, sul- 
phur dioxide or hydrogen sulphide at any temperature. Only ex- 
treme heat, hydrochloric acid or strong sulphuric acid has any 
appreciable effect upon chromium plate. 


International Paper Co. 

The Core Department of the International Paper Company, of 
220 East 42nd street, New York, displayed cores and caps of 
This exhibit 
attracted a deal of attention at the Supply and Equipment Sec- 
tion’s Exposition. 


different sizes, arranged in a very artistic manner. 


Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


At the booth of the Allis Chalmers Manufacturing Company 
were displayed many of the bulletins published by the organiza- 
tion, including booklets describing Hytork Synchronous Motors, 
Polyphone Induction Motors, Direct Current Motors and Gen- 
erators, Thorne Barking Systems, Rod Mills for the 


Paper 
Industry, Improved Paper Stock Pumps, ete. 


Republic Steel Corp. 

Booklets describing Toncan Molybdenum Iron were distributed 
at the booth of the Republic Steel Corporation, of Youngstown, 
Ohio. Booklets were also displayed describing Republic Wrought 
Steel Pipe, Naylor Line Pipe, Arc Welding, Stainless Alloys, etc. 

Cochrane Corp. 

The Cochrane Engineering Service was ably demonstrated at 
the booth of the Cochrane Corporation, of Philadelphia, Pa. 
Catalogs and photographs of installations were shown. The 
Cochrane Corporation maintains a large engineering staff es- 
pecially to study and make recommendations regarding those 
matters which principally control waste and efficiency in the 
boiler room, 

Noble & Wood Machine Co. 

Catalogs describing the Noble & Wood Improved Pulper are 
distributed at the space occupied by the Noble & Wood Machine 
Company, of Hoosick Falls, N. Y. The Noble & Wood Improved 
Pulper turns the problems of broke and waste disposal and the 
preliminary preparation of pulp laps into profit carners,—a state- 
ment substantiated by every mill now using this efficient engine. 
It converts broke and waste into pulp ready for the stuff chests 
without further change or mutilation of the fibers. It spares the 
beaters the strain of breaking up pulp laps, which it handles in 
their entire form, even if frozen. 

Eastwood Corp. 

The feature of the exhibit of the Eastwood Corporation, of 
Belleville, N. J., was the motor-controlled 10-inch acid-bronze 
Digester Blow-Off Valve of the Belleville type in operation at 
the booth. The remote electrical control provides the greatest 
possible factor of safety in operating the valve. The operating 
mechanism may be placed at any distance away from the valve 
that is desired. It provides positive, safe control. 

Standard quick-opening gate valves with the swing-top were also 
shown at the Eastwood booth with two special operating mechan- 
isms, one for chain operation, and the other for air or hydraulic 
operation. Each of these types of control again is designed to in- 
crease the ease and safety of operating the valve. 

A comparatively new line of double disc gate valves was also 
on exhibition at the Eastwood booth. This represents in the 
maker’s opinion a radical advance in the design of gate valves and 
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Super Calenders : 


Te latest type Textile Super Calen- - 
der possesses important advantages 

of design and construction; interesting 
features are :— more ca 


Smoothness of operation at speeds 
up to 1000 feet per minute while 
running in range with Winder and Pe 
Slitter. - 


Broad range of pressures possible de 
while operating at high speeds. » 


Both top and bottom rolls run in 
“Textile” Roller Bearings, reducing 
power consumption to a minimum 
. . . eliminating overheated bear- vi 
ings ... floor about machine is kept . 
drier and cleaner. 


“Textile”? massive semi-open type 
side frames which permit the con- 
venient removal of rolls sidewise. 


Motor lifting attachments for quick- 
ly raising and separating the rolls 
when Calender is stopped. 


There are other desirable features about 
this Super-Calender that would be to 
your advantage to know about. May we 
suggest that you write today for illustra- 
tions and complete descriptive details. 


9 Roll Super Calender 
with 
Textile Roller Bearings 


THE TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO. 


HARRIS and SIMS AVES. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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has operating characteristics of great interest to operators of pulp 
and paper mills. 

The Eastwood Corporation has been supplying the paper trade 
with Fourdrinier wires and cylinder cloth ever since 1877, when it 
started with one small building in Belleville, N. J. During most of 
that time they have also been manufacturing “Perfection” Acid- 
Resisting Bronze Valves and fittings for paper mill use. 

They have recently added to their line some of the valves de- 
scribed above and are prepared to furnish standard valves in the 
special and standard alloys required for pulp and paper mill use, 
such as stainless steel, etc. 


Permutit Co. 

The Permutit Company, New York, displayed a model of a 
Permutit Water Softener, and a small glass demonstrator that 
shows how scale forming elements are taken out of boiler feed 
water. Another item of interest was a boiler blow-off hydrometer 
with a built-in temperature correction scale reading directly in 
degrees Beaumé. Specimens of oily condensate before and after 
passing through a Permutit Oil Removing Filter, and photographs 
of other equipment were also shown. 

Cameron Machine Co. 

The Cameron Machine Company, of 61 Poplar street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., exhibited an interesting chart showing the action of a new 
gravity roll unloader, which is an automatic roll unloading de- 
vice for’ service on high speed and wide width winders. The 
showing’ emphasizes the fact that the machine is manually con- 
trolled, simple, safe and speedy. Fifteen seconds only are re- 
quired as total operating time between finish of run and depositing 
of rolls on floor level. Part of the exhibit was given over to 
a stationary display of the “Camachine” slitting and roll winding 
machine for use in news print mills. 

W. S. Tyler Co. 

An interesting display was that of the W. S. Tyler Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. This consisted of a complete showing of all 
types of wire screens for use in paper making, as well as some 
samples of grades used in closely related industries. A large and 
comprehensive display board carried photographs and explanations 
of the varied uses of these products. 

Moore & White Co. 

The Moore & White Company, of Philadelphia, Pa., showed 
in actual operation a new quick removable ball bearing gear 
driven slitter, which is an unusually efficient unit for this work. 

Beloit Iron Works 

The Beloit Iron Works, of Beloit, Wis., in their exhibit sup- 
plied for distribution a complete collection of pamphlets showing 
action-photographs of the removable Fourdrinier and the Beloit 
suction press roll as well as the entire list of items made by this 
company. 

Nash Engineering Co. 

The booth of the Nash Engineering Company, of South Nor- 
walk, Conn., was well equipped with a comprehensive group of 
explanatory printed bulletins describing the Jennings Centrifugal 
Pump, the Nash Hytor Vacuum Pump for air or gas, and the 
Jennings Flat Box Pump. 

Bird Machine Co. 

The display of the Bird Machine Company, of South Walpole, 
Mass., gave prominence to samples of rag bond sheets and all-rag 
parchment made with the use of the Centrifiner. Comparative ex- 
amples of “before and after” effects were also stressed by means 
of two types of sand paper bond, one of which was made before 
and one after the installation of a Centrifiner. The Vickery Felt 
Conditioner catalog was also distributed from this booth. 

Oliver United Filters, Inc. 

Set-up mechanical devices made by Oliver United Filters, Inc., 
of Hazelton, Pa., were shown as part of the display of this com- 
pany and the number and type of filters of this make sold for use 
in pulp and paper mills to December 31, 1930, was totalled on a 
special chart. This listing included save-alls, ground wood deck- 
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ers, other deckers, thickeners, brown stock washers, re-washers 
and lime mud filters. 

Fibre Making Processes, Inc. 

The exhibit of Fibre Making Processes, Inc., of Chicago, Ill, 
featured a sectional “book-display” screen. On both sides of each 
opened leaf appeared photographs, sketches, diagrams and ex- 
planation of the type of work done by the various products of 
this company, with descriptions of operation. A sample of the 
first piece of wood barked in the first American barking drum, 
in 1915, was also shown. 

J. E. Rhoads & Sons 

An interesting stationary display of various sizes of leather 
belting, manufactured by J. E. Rhoads & Sons, of Wilmington, 
Del., was supplemented by an adequate collection of literature 
and by a small set-up testing apparatus. 

Thew Shovel Co. 

A booth which attracted much interest was that of the Thew 
Shovel Company, of Lorain, Ohio. As a major portion of this 
showing a special miniature motion picture display exhibited 
Thew shovels in actual operation. 

E. D. Jones & Sons Co. 

A special feature of the display of the E. D. Jones & Sons 
Company was the exhibition of the “New nap” felt conditioner, 
sold by Fidalgo Drying Systems, Inc., who also presented some 
pamphlets illustrating their improved pulp shredder, the Promi 
microscope, and a stock consistency regulator. 

Valley Iron Works Co. 

The booth of the Valley Iron Works Company, of Appleton, 
Wis., was given over to a very thorough presentation of their 
laboratory equipment, in catalog form. This company also 
stressed the value of the Valley Virth Screw Press and the Valley- 
Thune screw with flat-slotted plates. 

Minton Vacuum Dryer Corp. 

An unusually graphic display was presented by the Minton 
Vacuum Dryer Corporation, of Greenwich, Conn. This con- 
sisted of a large central blueprint showing Minton vacuum 
driers installed for the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, of Long- 
view, Wash. This blueprint appeared to excellent advantage 
against a background upon which photographs of the finished 
installation were placed. 

Kalbfleisch Corp. 

Especially effective was the display of the Kalbfleisch Corpora- 
tion, of New York City. The varied and numerous paper-making 
chemicals in glass containers stood out vividly against a dark 
velvet setting and attracted much attention. 

COST AND TECHNICAL MEETING MAY 22 

A good program is being mapped out for the Tri-State meeting 
of the Cost and Technical Association of the Paper Industry, 
which will be held in Kalamazoo, May 22 and 23. According to 
Glenn Ingling, of the Kalamazoo Paper Company, chairman of the 
program committee, additional speakers are being added steadily. 
It is expected to have this program ready for distribution about 
May 1, when they will be mailed broadcast to those entitled to 
attend the local gathering. The first invitation letter is to go 
forward about May Ist. Tne local convention committee will 
continue its meetings right up to the opening of the gathering and 
will have all arrangements perfected, insuring an enjoyable and 
interesting conference. 


INCORPORATES FOR $1,100,000 
The International Pacific Pulp and Paper company has filed 
articles of incorporation in Portland, Ore., with a capital stock 
of $1,100,000, incorporators, H. C. T. Bayer, F. W. Stevens and 
Wm. G. Smith. Although no official announcement has been 
madie it is understood that this is the company previously men- 
tioned as interested in taking over the plant in this city formerly 

operated as the Multnomah Lumber and Box company. 
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Chrome-Nickel Steel Drainer Bottoms 
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for Blow Pits 


OW! The culmination of over 60 years of 

tank building experience—Chrome-Nickel 
Steel Drainer Bottoms. Of a corrosion-resisting 
alloy, it resists acid and insures long life, trouble- 
free service, quicker drainage and prevents stock 
loss. Furnished complete with supporting timbers, 
or we can supply Drainer Bottoms alone. Built 
of 16 gage plates; hcles 3/32"; spaced 1” or 1/2” 
centers. 
Kalamazoo Blow Pits are built of long-leaf yellow 
pine 90% heart stock in any diameter or height, 
equipped with Vomit Stack of any height desired. 
We make the best for the paper industry's needs 
in Blow Pits, Vomit Stacks, Stock Tanks, Acid 
Storage Tanks, Agitators, Etc. 


GLAZED TILE TANKS 


For Stock Tanks, Storage, Bleach & Clay 


Clean — Permanent — _ Economical 


KALAMAZOO TANK & SILO CO. 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


See our condensed catalog in PAPER & PULP 
MILL CATALOG. 
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NASH HYTORS 


at Powell River 


Two No. 8 Nash Hytor Vacuum 
Pumps at the Powell River Co. 
Ltd., Powell River, B. C. 


i'n Nash Hytor Vacuum 
Pumps are installed at the 
Powell River Co., Ltd., plant at 
Powell River, B. C. Three No. 8’s 
maintain the vacuum on suction 
couch and press rolls and a No. 3 
serves the suction boxes on press 
felts. Additional Nash equipment 
includes a No. 727 Jennings Flat 
Box Pump. 


This is but one of more than 600 
paper mills in the United States 
and Canada in which Nash Hytors 
and Jennings Pumps are relied on 
for a variety of important services. 


Write for complete information. 


THE NASH ENGINEERING CO. 
164 WILSON ROAD, 
SO. NORWALK, CONN. 


Nash 
® Hytor 


VACUUM PUMPS & COMPRESSORS 
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at York. Cornell, John, Paper Mill, New York. Fou, oe Cochrane Sales Co., New York. 
Billington, P. §., Forest Products Laboratory. Carson, G. E., Clinton Corn Syrup Co. etal V. B., American Glue Co. 
Bing, H. 0., Beloit Iron Works. Cowlimp,, E. M., Hawthorne Paper Co. — F., Allis-Chalmers Mig. Co. | 
Birt, Harry, Byron Weston Co. Coy, J. Flambeau Paper Co. , Forsyth, W. L., Victoria Paper Mills. , 
Bissell, D. H., Chromium Corp. of America, New Craig, Raia D., Dominion Forest Service. Francis, Arthur F., Chromium Corp. of America. 
York. Croft, W. H., Esieeck Mfg. Co. Franklin, | a Strathmore Paper Co. 
0 Black, C. F., Penberthy Injector Co., Bronxville. Cronkhite, W. W., General Electric Co. Freile, Ormond, Reading Paper Mills. 
Blanchard, Gordon, Crocker-McElwain Co. Crouse, L. W., Staley Sales Corp. French, A. H., Johns-Manville Co. ; " 
Blew, Maurice, New York State College of For- Cruicus, Chris, Amercian Voith Contact Co. Freudenmacher, . J.. Deerfield Glassine Co. 
+.) estry. Cuddeback, F,. E., General Electric Co. Fritz, E. B., Paper Industry. 
Boebm, R. M., Masonite’ Corp. Curran, C. E., Forest Products Laboratory. Fux, J. A., Waterous, Ltd. 
rs Booker, H. N., Hermann Mig. Co. Curtis, F. A., American Writing Paper Co., Inc. 
soot. ; i, paren as. Co, Curtis, F. J., Merrimack Chemical Co. G 
ooth, L. izabet 
n Borchardt, A. H., Worthington Pump & Ma- D Gamble, W. S., Brownville Board Co. 
_ chinery Co. Garding, W. J., Watab Paper Co. 
&§ Boswell, L. R., Hummel-Ross Fibre Corp. Daley, W. C., Port Huron Sulphite & Paper Co. Geréner, G. A. M., Gottesman & Co. 
Bosworth, R. L., Chemical Paper Mfg. Co. Damtoft, W. J.. Champion Fibre Co. Gartland, I. L., Northwest Paper Co. 
Bowen, T. C., American Writing Paper Co., Inc. Daniels, A: B., L. L. Brown Paper Co. Gautier, T. R., Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper 
Boyce, Donald, Government Printing Office. Darling, A. G., apes Electric Co. Co 
a Bradford, Harry C., Rex Paper Co. Darlington, H. T., J. E. Rhoads & Sons. Geohegan, K. P., Aetna Paper Co. 
Bradley, Linn, Bradley-McKeefe Corp. Dauman, S., M. Gottesman & Co. oan, W. K., Central Paper Co., Menasha, 
Bray, M. W., Forest Products Laboratory. David, Lester W., High Test Board Co., New 
Bray, Paul, University of Maine. York. Gerpheide, G . H., Hawthorne Paper Co. 
Bromley, Wm. F., Hammermill Paper Co. Davies, na J. E. Rhoads & Sons. Gib J. C., Crucible Steel Co.. New York. 
Brooks, A. M., Rafford Co. of America. Davis, D. S., Mead Cor Gibson, Geo. K., Mosinee Paper Mills. 
Brooks, C. J., M Sod G. Bliede Co. Davis, F., Frank fi. Davis Co. Gibson, W. Ss. Dill & Collins Co. 
Browder, Geo. R., Paperboard Industries Associa- Davis, . M., Hammermill Paper Co. Gilbert, J. Mason, Jr., Edgar Bros. Co. 
tion. Davis, M W., Wood Industries Supply Co. Gilkey, Geo. W.. Michigan Paper Co. 
Brown, D. K., Neenah Paper Co. Davis, Ralph T., National Sulphite Paper Manu- Gilman, A. G., Allied Paper Mills. 
Brown, E. E., Lawrence Bag Co. facturers Association. Gilmore. R. C., Jr., The Cellulose Pub. Co. 
Brown, H. H., New York. Davis, S. R., Dells Paper & Pulp Co. Gilmore, R. C., Sr., The Cellulose Pub. Co. 
Brown, poencet, Rhinelander Paper Co. Davison, P. B., Mellon Institute. Glatfelter, P. H., P. H. Glatfelter Co. 
Brust, Wm. T., Hammermill Paper Co. Day, R. O., Union Carbide & Carbon Co., Long Gluck, A. F., Minerva Wax Paper Co. 
Bryan, C. wt Strathmore Paper Co. Island City, : A Goldsmith. W. F., A. D. Little, Inc. 
Buck, vs H., Fone & Moore Paper Co. Dean, D, K., Forester-Wheeler Corp., New York. Gooding, P., Strathmore Paper Co. 
Buber, Taio Waxed & Tissue Paper Decew, J. A., Process Engineers, Inc., New Goodsir, George, Mid-States Gummed Paper Co. 
York. Gordon, C. I., Nashua River Paper Co. 
' Benen, Aised. West 42 St., New York. Decker, D. M., Ay Chemical Co. Gordon, Harry W., Logan-Swift-Brigham En- 
Bullock, B.. rt Committee, New. York. Denison, V. 2 aper & Textile Machinery Co. velope Co. Div. 
Burke, Thos ~~ Department of American Dennett, Phillips, Bird | Co. Graham, Edw. M., Eastern Mfg. Co. 
Paper and Bi Association. Dennison, V. g* Beloit Iron Works Granger, E. R., Chromium Corp. of America. 
Burkhardt eit Paper Co. Dial, W. J., Dayton, Ohio. Grassly, M. H.. Strathmore Paper Co. 
Burnett, L. Fite obert Gair Co. Dick, R. E.. Individual Drinking Cup Co. Greeley, Wm., F. C. Huyck & Sons. 


Rurruss, J. T., Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co. Dickinson, Howard C., Upper Montclair, N. J. Greenberg, Morris, Navy Supply Depot. 
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THE EXPERIENCE OF FIFTY-SEVEN YEARS 


brin gs an ideally adapted paper 


© By constantly keeping abreast of every 
improvement in the industry, the Patten 
Paper Company, Ltd., has made its fifty- 
seven years a course of progress. It is pos- 
sibly this background of experience that 
accounts for the merit of Patten Mimeo- 
Bond. Ideally adapted to the needs of du- 
plicating machine work, it is winning 


great favor among merchants and users 
of mimeograph paper. A constantly in- 
creasing sales volume testifies to its popu- 
larity. Careful manufacturing methods 
give Patten Mimeo-Bond a uniform qual- 
ity fully in keeping with the traditions 
established during more than half a cen- 
tury of paper making. 


PATTEN PAPER COMPANY, Ltd. 
APPLETON + WISCONSIN 


CHAMPION-INTERNATIONAL 


COMPANY 


LAWRENCE, MASSACHUSETTS 


) 


Manufacturers of 


High Grade Surface Coated Papers 


MILLS AT LAWRENCE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Enameled Book a Specialty 


I 
} 
] 
] 
] 
] 
] 
] 
I 
] 
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Greene, H., Barcham, J. Barcham Green Co., New 


or 


Greer, 'W._N., Leeds & Northrup. 
Grierson, ? H., Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Griffin, A. E., Jessup & Moore Paper Co. 


Griffin, R. [. & D. Little & Co. 
Guettler, W., Fibre Making Processes, Inc. 
Gutkin, S. a. American Cyanamid Co, 


H 


Haegele, Geo., Packing & Ghipsing. 

Ballowell, Ww J., Wrenn Paper 

Hall, R. General Electric Co. 

Ham, E, bs he John A. Manning Paper Co. 
Hammerlund, 

Hardt, Dan., Neenah Paper Co. 

Harnden, G. t.. General Electric Co. 
Harrison, H. R., District of Columbia Paper Mfg. 
Co. 

Harrower, Norman, Linton Bros. 

Harter, R E., Staley Sales Corp. 
Haskell, J. D., Dilts Machine Co. 


Hausen, Morris, acving Paper Mills. 
Hay, J. T., Republic Steel Corp. 
Hayes, H. H., Brown Company. 


Healy, J. J., as Merrimac Chemical Co, 

Heath, Harold, Rex reoer Co., New York. . 

Hegeman, Fred E., Bulkley, Dunton Co., New 
Y 

Heim, 1 M. J., National Adhesives Corp. 

Hellstrom, L ., Paper Machinery, Ltd. 

Hendrich, W. G., Supt., Collins Mfg. Co. 

Hendricks C. J., Consolidated Water Power & 
Paper 

Hendricks, oF. C., John H. Heald C 

Henry, Frank R., Simonds Wa deo White Co. 


Henson, J. L., Champion Coated Paper Co. 


Herbert, Lippitt, International Paper Co. 
Heritage, C. C., Oxford Paper Co. 

Hersey, Ralph B., Hollingsworth & Vose Co. 
Heuer, Newton Falls Paper Co. 


Heuser, Emif, Canadian International Paper Co. 
Hibbs, J. M., Paper Makers Chemical Co. 
Hilaire, Roaul de St., The Cardinal. 
Hill, C. A., Mueller "Brass Co. 

Hill, R. P., International Bleaching Corp. 
Hinkson, J. R., Hampden Glazed , Bay & Card 


Co. 
Hinman, E. S., P. H. Glatfelter Co. 
Hoag, C. L., "Paper & Textile Machinery Co. 
Harold, Paper Makers Chemical Co. 
Holden, P. B., Rising Paper Co. 

Hollowell, J. J., Wrenn Paper Co. 
Holmes, Joseph N., Crocker-McElwain Co. 
Hooker, A. H., Sr., ooker Electrochemical Co. 
Hormel, A. A., Fidalgo Drying Systems. 


Houk, Geo. W., Hawley Pulp & Paper Co. 
Howarth, E. F., Linton Bros. 

Howarth, J. R., Howarth Paper Co. 

Howell, C. -+, Scott Paper Co. 

Howell, k C., New York. _ 

Howell, K. B., Glen Ridge, N. J. 

Howell, R. W., Howell & Murchison, New York. 


Howes, Willis H., Knowlton Bros., Inc. 
Hubbard, C. A., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Hughes, E. M., Strathmore Paper Co. 

Hughes, Gordon W., Inland Lime & Stone Co. 
Hummel, J. P., Hummel-Ross Fibre Corp. 
Hunter, D: jy international Paper Co., New York. 
Hurtibus, C. 'W., Hammermill Paper Co. 


I 
Ireland, T. H., Crane Co., New 


Irvine, Stuart, Saniwax Paper Co. 
Irving, C. C., Falulah Paper Co. 


J 


York. 


ackson, A. R., Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. 
ackson, Andrew, American Writing Paper Co. 
Jennings, i. C., Nash Engineering Co. 

Jente, L. Hoberg Paper & Fibre Co. 


Johnson, C a Container Corp. of America. 
ohnson, W w. O., Strathmore Paper Co. 
ohnstone, E. J., Lockport Felt Co. 


ones, Ww: a. Riverside Paper Corp. 
Jones, C, E., Cochrane Corp. 
Juckett, J. W., Hurlbut Paper Co. 
K 
Kane, W. wee & Shipping, New York. 
Kassing, ammermill Paper Co. 
ay, ae. 
Keenan, T. J., ne Industry, New York. 
Keeney, jHoiace Schmidt & Ault Paper Co. 
Kelley, E ale Union Waxed & Tissue Paper Co. 
ellogg, , % News Print Service ureau, 
New York. 
Kennedy, A , Sandy Hill Iron & Brass Co. 
Kennedy, G » Hercules Powder Co. 


P., American Writing Paper Co., 


Inc. 
Kent, “C. H., Mansfield Kent & Bolton. 
Kessler, J. R., Glassine to Co 
Ki E B. Edd 


lad, +9, 


Co., 


Kier, G., fie & Shipping, New York. 
ca, 7 o ., Waban, Mas 
-_—x chore, 7 Welemesso Vegetable Parchment 
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Kivi, P. W., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Klang, N., Riegel aper Corp., New York. 
Klaussen, B. J., Hooker Electrochemical Co., New 


ork. 
Klein, Nicholas, The Cellulose Pub. Co. 


Klund, 4 + Hammermill Paper Co. 

Knight, H Bulkley, Dunton & Co. 

Knight, Fy “Knight Bros. Paper Co. 

Knode, 53. c., —— Paper Mfg. Co. 

Knoll,’ R. J.,’ Scott Paper Co. 

Knowlton, F. Staley Sales Corp. 

Koroleff, A., } AE Pulp and Paper Associa- 
tion. 

Krassner, Preterick, U. S. Navy Department, 
Brooklyn, 


Kress, Otto, is of Paper Chemistry. 
Krichels Knoetbert Hurlbut Paper Co. 
Krimmel, M Hammermill ager Co, 
Kuhe, D. Be Yorke aven Paper 
Kumler, R. W., Bennett, Inc. 


L 


Ladd, F. C., Keith Paper Co. 

Laftman, R. H., Bogalusa Paper Co. 

Lang, F. J., Tonawanda Paper Co. er 
Lauter, A. W., Riegel Paper Corp., New York. 
Layman, H. W., Mead a 

Lee, J. A., Chemical & Metallurgical. 

Leeper, R. W., Canadian General Electric Co. 
Lefontaine, G. H., Bennett, Ltd. 

Lester, J. R., Alabama Power Co. 

— Ue z. New York State College of For- 


Liebeck, Harry, Scott Paper Co. 
Lindberg, S. C., Erkens Corp. 
— H. E., Parsons & 


Whittemore, New 


Lindsay, W. A., Tarentum Paper Mills. 


Little, EG B., Western Electric Co. 
Lloyd, ., Bulkley-Dunton Co., New York. 
Lodge, W. _ Cornell Wood Products Co. 


Logan, J. M., Newton Paper Co. 
Lowe, Jos. A. Falulah Paper Co. 
Lucey, W. S., Grays Harbor Corp. 
Lyman, E. R., Missisquoi Corp. 


Maas, Frank W., Pacific Pulp & Paper Industry. 
Macklem, C. E., Beloit Iron Works. 

Macklem, G. A., Beloit Iron Works. 

Macklem, W. W., Black-Clawson Co. 

Maclathlin, L. E., Strathmore Paper Co. 
Madden, Russell S., American Writing Paper Co., 


Inc 
Maguire, J. B., Bradley-Mckeefe Corp., New York. 
Main, F. Ww. Worthy Paper Co. 
Makodzub, ie S., Amtorg es Corp. 
Males, D., M. Gottesman & C 
Maltz, I. B., “Houston Paper Co. 
Mansfield, E. K., Robert Gair Co. 
Marble, William, Scott Paper Co. 
Marcuse, I. J., Bedford Pulp & Paper Co. 
Marcuse, M. se Be terd Pulp & Paper Co. 
Martin, G. , General Dyestuffs Corp. 


Martin, R. 5° Wallace & Tiernan, Newark. N. J. 
Masten, R, a International Paper Co. 

Mauil, W. R., Dill & Collins Co. 

MacIntyre, A. G., Staley Sales Co. 

McCable, University of Michigan. 


McCombs, = F., Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
McCormick, R. W., Knowlton Bros., Inc. 
McCormick, P i C., Knowlton Bros. "Inc. 
McDonnell, J., Groveton Paper Co. 
McDowell, Chas., McDowell Paper Mills. 
McDowell, Te N., Carew Mfg. Co. 
McDuffee, C. H., Claremont Paper Co. 
McEwan, John, American Tissue Mills. 
McGrath, Louise E., Booth Chemical Co. 
McKee, R. H., Columbia University, New York. 
McLean, E. K., Noble & Wood Machine Co. 
McClellan, W. S., P. H. Glatfelter Co. 
McLintock, A., Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. 
McLoughlin, CT General Electric Co. 
cNair, . %. ---. Paper Co. 
McNulty, C. a Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. 
Mead, Henry S., Wrenn Paper Co. 
Meese, Norman S., Paper Div., U. S. Department 
of Commerce. 


Seana, | T. H., Portland Cement Co. 
Melker, A. R., J. P. Lewis Co., New York. 
Merrill, A. D., 5 my) Process. 

Miller, A. L., The Dorr » New York. 
Miller, J. D., York ony Paper Co. 
Miller, Oxford Paper Co. 


Mills, PM i. Sandy Hill Iron & Brass Co. 

Milne, T. R., Du Pont Rayon Co. 

Minor, Jessie E., Rag Content 
Association, 

Minton, Ogden, Minton Vacuum Dryer Corp. 

Mitchell, H. B., Link Belt Co. 

Mitendorf, T. H., Mid-States Gummed Paper Co. 


Manufacturers 


Molsberrg, M meral Electric Co. 

Moa, D. G., International Paper Co., New 
ork. 

Moore, Arthur W., Shawmut Waxed Paper Co. 


Morey, H. A. Songs Paper Co. 


Morgan, H. . Oxford Paper Co. 

Morrill, Ralph H., Chemical Paper Mfg. Co. 
Morris, H. C., ercules Powder Co. 
Morrison, F. J., Hummel-Ross Fibre Corp. 
Morrison, H. K., Oliver United Filters, 
Morse, G. S Valley Paper Co. 
Motschman, 


W., International Paper Co. 
WwW 


Moyer, M. E., est Carrollton Parchment Co. 
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Mueller, C. E., Paper Makers Chemical Corp. 
Mueller, i Orono Pulp & Paper Co. 
Munroe, Charles F., Franklin Pa md Co. 
Munroe W. A., Munising Paper 

unroe, W. E., Groveton Paper Co. 
Murchison, D. C., Murchison Howell. 
Murdock, R., Champion Fibre Co. 
Murer, P. J., Canadian International Pulp Co. 


N 


Neese, E. H., Beloit Iron Works. 
Neumeyer, William E., Neumeyer & Diamond Co. 
Nicholson, Gunnar. 

Nivling, W. A., Huron Mites Co. . 
Nixon, W. L., Moore & White Co. 
Noble, J. H., oer United Filters, New York. 
Nordenswan,,. Cc. Hercules Powder Co. 
Norris, N. H., Vestern Electric Co. 
Norriss, A. G., Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Norton, W. é° American Writing Paper Co., Inc. 
Noyes, H. .» Wisconsin Vocational Schools. 
Nunez, V. E., Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper 


oO. 
Nyitray, Albert A., Eastwood Corp. 
oO 


Oberweiser, E. A., Whiting-Plover Paper Co. 


O’Brien, J. J., The Paper Mill. 
O’Connor, J. J., Mead i re 
Oechale, G. A., Dill & Collins Co. 
Waterfalls Paper Mills Co., New 


Olafsen, A., 
York. 

O’Rourke, L. A., Eaton Paper Co. 

O’Rourke, F. W., Eaton Paper Co. 

Osborne, M. C., Dilts Machine Works. 

Ostrander, G. N., Finch, Pruyn & Co. 

WwW heelwright 


Owens, Elwin ¥, Geo. W. Paper 
Co. 
P 
Pagenstecher, Felix, Bryant Paper Co. 


Parker, C. W., Sitka Spruce Pulp & Paper Co. 

Parsons, J. L., Hammermill Pa “4 Co. 

Patch, Clifford, Eastern Mfg. 

Pattillo, D. K.. Clinton Corn Nall Refining Co. 

Pattison, R. W., American Writing Paper Co., 
nec, 

Pease, R. L., 

Peterson, C. E., 

Peterson, F. c. 
Forestry. 

Peto, C. B., Hammermill Paper Co., New York. 


Brownville Paper Co. 
Riegel Paper Corp. 
New York State College of 


Peto, C. B., Hammermill Paper Co. 
eae ee 7 Process Co. 

Phillips, Tathiense Alkali Works, 
Phipps, Pid nu” “Watab Paper Co. 

Pierce, T. Uz. Envelope Co. 


Piper, W. E., The Dorr Co., New York. 
Pirie, Joseph, Ey River Paper Co. 
Plumstead, J. E., Jessup & Moore Paper Co. 


Post, C. F. E-Z Opener Bag Co. 
Post, L. B., — Mill, New York. 
Prouty, J. E., United Paper Co. 
Q 
Quirk, D. L., Jr., Peninsular Paper Co. 
R 

Radsch, R. M., Appleton Machine Co. 
Raeber, B. J., Label Mfg. National Association. 
Rafton, H. R., Raffold Co. of America, 
Ramage, ames B., Franklin Paper Co. 
Ramsey, 9 jr. Ramsey Paper Co. 
Ramsey, James G., Jessup & Moore Paper Co. 
Ranck, , Crystal Tissue Co. 
Randall, A. T., Eaton, Dikeman Co. 
Randall, W. D., Champion Coated Paper Co. 
Rappolt, H. G., J. O. Ross Engineering Corp., 

New York. 
Raybold, W. J., Rising Paper Co. 
Raymond, Charles, Charles P. Raymond Service. 
oan, W. L., International Paper Co., New 

ork. 
Reale, G. F., Hooker Electro Chemical Co. 


Redfield, A. W., Munising Paper Co. 
Recknagel, A. B., Empire State rorest Products 
Association. 


Reece, C. L., Rag Content Manufacturers As- 
sociation. 
Reed, E. O., Crane Co. 


Reed, R. F., Lithographic Technical Founda- 
tion, University of Cincinnati. 

Reed, R. S., General Electric Co. 

Reider, B. I., Victoria Paper Mills Co. 


Reilly, James A., American Writing Paper Co. 


Renner, O. W., Standard Paper Mfg. Co. 
Reynolds, Howard H., Hurlbut Paper Co. 
Reynolds, L. C., American Writing Paper Co. 
Rhoads, C. z, Scott Paper Co. 

Rhoades, J. F., Mead Corp. 

Rhodes, C. F.. International Paper Co. 


“—— A. F., Stebbins Engineering & Mfg. 


0. 
Richmond $ P., Strathmore Paper Co. 


Richter, C. F., Stebbins Engineering & "Mfg. Co. 
Richter, H. W., G. O. Jenkins Co. 

Rieg, J. B., Erving Paper Mills. 

Riggs, E. te, Strathmore Paper Co. 

Rivise, C. W 

pepereen, & Pp” a Champion Fibre Co. 
Robinson, orregaard Co., New York. 


DIETZ 


TOILETPAPER | 4g 


CONVERTER 


Noted for 


Production, 
Precision, 
Economy, 
Ease of Operation, 
Safety. 
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Equipped with Pasting Device 


Ree ee ee 
ANDY SOAR 


Rolls can be made without perforations if desired. integral 1 
pu 


Builders also of 


Slitting and Rewinding Machines 


Rotary Card Cutters 
Toilet Roll Tighteners 


DIETZ TOWEL 
INTERFOLDING 
MACHINE 


Capable of producing 
70 or more cases of 
crepe paper towels, 
junior or senior size, in 
8 hours. 


eered prod with high 
quality workmanship. d smooth 
ting. Can be f shed with 
tegral 1 H.P. M e or op 
lley 


Automatic Wire-Stitched Toilet Roll Core Machines 
| Photo Mount Beveling Machines 
Special Machinery Built to Order 


THE DIETZ MACHINE WORKS 


Drop Roll Slitting Machines 


126-128 W. Fontaine St., bet. Front and Second Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 


us today. 


Newfane 
= 


TENA” 
A few years ago we brought out the TENAX FELT— 


Our growth has proven the superiority of the TENAX idea. 


We design and manufacture TENAX FELTS to meet specific 
conditions for all kinds of paper and board. 


Mills never having used our TENAX FELTS should write 


| TENAX FELTS are manufactured only by 
LOCKPORT FELT COMPANY 


IS A LOCKPORT FELT— 
FELTS ARE GOOD FELTS 


New York 


Sm he 


EeaS33 


F él 
Ro 
Ro 
Ro 
Ro 
Ro 
Ro 
Ro: 
Ru 
Ru 


~ 
< 
—— 


ne - g nin 
WYNN NNN PHLY 
Soon e fe, SsSrerrscecececeere 


PPNNMW 
SseAaas 
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Roe, W. Obs, Individual petites Cup Co. 

, Republic Steel C 

Rogers, . W., General Electric Co. 

T., National Aniline & Chemical -Co. 
Ross, H., Forest Products Laboratory. 

Ross, ‘awrence, Union Bag & Paper Co. 
Rossman, Joseph, Patent Office, Washington, D. 


C. 
Rue. J. D., New York. 
Ravel W. G., y on Writing Paper Co., 


Ryland, James F., Standard Paper Mfg. Co. 


Ss 
Salisbury, J. H., Paper & Textile Machinery Co. 
Schadt, Geo. L., New England Laboratories. 


Schafer, E. R., Forest Products Laboratory. 

Schmidt, Henry D., Schmidt & Ault Paper Co. 

Schniewind, H. Z., Foreign Paper amen Yew York. 

Schot, F. 1. Castanea Paper 

Scully, R. T., General Electric . New York. 

Seaman, frank P., C. M. Royce Pa “4 Co. 

Sheldon, Ben I., M. Gottesman & 

Shenk, Michael é. National Aiiesives Co. 

Shepherd, phe Peninsular Paper Co. 

Sherlock, . Paper Co. 

Shotwell, J. S. ya Canadian Pulp & Paper As- 
sociation. 

Shoults, D. R., General Electric Co. 

Sigel, mk HN 7 Soares & Co. 

Simmons, R. 

Sinclair, 5 : Tissue Mills. 

Sites, D. MGhdwel Sites Co, 

Smith, ‘aibere R., Keith Paper Co. 

Smith, Cc o Huron Milling Co. 

Smith, M. L New York. 

Smith, P. L., National City Co., New York. 

Snell, R. M., Paper Makers Chemical Corp. 

Soderberg, F. A., General Dyestuff Corp., New 
Yor 


aan A., Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 
Spickerman, C. W., Whiting-Plover Paper Co. 
Spencer, G. H., Minton Vacuum Dryer Corp. 


Spencer, Otis, Jr. ., Locomotive Terminal Supply Co. 


Stadley, John. 

Stagemyer, R. H., Penn Fibre Co., New York. 
Stamm, F. C., Upson Co. 2 
Standerwick, R. G., General Electric Co. 
Stannard, J. H.., International Paper Co. 
Stark, Henry W., Rexford Paper Co. 
Stedman, B. K., ‘Standard Paper Co. 
Stevenson, Wm. F., Moore & White Co. 
Stevenson, Mountain Mill Paper Co. 
Stone, Norman Ts. Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 
Story, Austin P., Chillicothe Paper Co 

Stuart, Kimberly, ——— Paper Co. 
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Swanson, W. H., Kimberly-Clark Corp. 
Switzer, P. D., Moore & White Co. 


Ey 


Tatum, C. P., Martin Cantine Co. 
Et ly pice R., William L. Barrell Co. 


ay ¥. , Advertisers Paper Mills and Taylor- 
ogan | Con 

Taylor, K A. Oxford Paper Co. 

Taylor, M. » Hoberg Paper & Fibre Co. 

Teaze, ip S. Ferguson. 


Telfer, H. R., Detroit Sulphite Pulp & Paper Co. 
qhickens, J. , Masonite Cor 

Thom, Ed. J., Howard Smith Paper Mills. 
Thomas, B M., Container Corp. of America. 
Thompson, H. L., Nashua River ty Co. 
Thompson, James, U. S. Envelope 

Thompson, Paper Mi: <m Chemical Co. 
Thompson, Sanford E., The Thompson & Lichner 


Co. 

Thorne, } B., Canadian International Paper Co. 

Thorsen, K M., Central Paper Co. 

Thwaite, Herbert, Tissue Paper Manufacturers 
Association. 

Townsend, C. W., Logan Swift & Brigham Envy. 
Co. Div. 

Torre, Paul, Staley Sales Corp. 

Traquair, John, Mead Corp. 
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Tremaine, B® K. uPont Co. 

Trude, A. Edward, Falulah Paper Co. : 

Tucker, E. F., Canadian Stebbins Engineering & 
Mfg. Co. 

Tucker, E. G., Crocker-McElwain Co. 

Tumy, ’P. Y., General Electric Co. 

Tunstall, H. W.. M. Collins Mfg. Co. 

Turner, E. A., senamnieaal Nickel Co. 


U 
Uong, D, D., Fitchburg Paper Co. 
Upham, S A., Brownville Pease Co. 
Utess, Robert c, American Mfg. Co. 


Vv 
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Vanderberg, H. L., Staley Sales Ge. 

Van Horn, J. B., ‘Holyoke Card & Paper Co. 
Vaughn, Frank, Bay West Paper Co. 
Venturini, J. B., Cameron Machine Co. 
Vicario, c ash Engineering Co. 

Viergiver, C. D.. Stecher Litho, Co. 

Von Hazmburg, R. S., Scott Paper Co. 
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Wagner, C. L., J. O. Ross Engineering Corp. 
Walker, E. M., American Writing Paper Co., Inc. 

WwW alker, H, E., Reading Paper Mills. 

Walleck, H., Northern Paper Mills. 

Walsh, T omas C , Hollingsworth & Vose Co. 

Wansker, H. A., Freland, Wansker, Bates & 
Lawrence. 

Ward, J. M., Detroit Sulphite Pulp & Paper Co. 

Ware, G. i New York. 

Wellington, M. Fletcher Paper Co. 

Waring, Arthur » Port Huron Sulphite & Paper 
Co., New Yoke 

Warner, W. J., Marvellum Co. 

Watts, R. N. > Cheney Bigelow Wire W orks. 

Weber, O. L. E., Watab Paper Co. 

Webster, W. T., J. Ross Engincering Corp., 
New York. 

Weed, W. J., Electro-Bleaching Gas Co. 

Wehmer, D. F., Electrical Testing Laboratory. 

Wehmhoff, B. L., Government Printing 


Office 
Weante, H. . , Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. 
WwW yennberg, E. Continental-Diamond Fibre Co. 
% * Chamion Coated Paper Co. 
Wesley, John A., Rhinelander Paper Co. 
West, F) D., Paradon Co. 
Westad, R. G., Borregaard Co., New York. 
Weston, Donald M., Byron Weston Co. 
Weston, D. P., Esleeck Mfg. Co. 
Weston, H, E., Paper Industry. 
Wheeler, G. S., White Mountain National Forest. 
Whiteley. Fred P., Howard Paper Co. 
Wierk, Frederick, Johnson & Wierk, New York. 
Wilkins, ) ay aa & Son. 
Ww ilkinson, W. N., Supply & Equipment Section. 
Wilks, Paul, Senha Paper Co. 
Willetts, Western Electric Co. 
Williams, _ -A B., Williams Size & Service Corp. 
Williamson, G. E. Strathmore Paper Co. 
Willson, S. L., American Writing f. Co. 
Wing, William C., Fox River Paper Co. 
Wingate, H. C. H. Dexter & Sons. 
Winslow, F. £” General Electric Co. 
Wintgens, Henry G., Hoberg Paper & Fibre Co. 
Wissler, W. A., a nion Carbon & Carbide Co., Long 
Island City, N. Y. 
Wolf, R. ty International Bleach Co. 
Wood, L. G., Northern Paper Mills. 
Woodson. Ww S., U.S. Rubber Cc. 
Wooldridge, R. e, Bogalusa Paper Co. 
Worm, E. A., Jr. Armstrong Cork C 
Wright, J. C., Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation. 
Wyatt, G. D., Paper Industry, New York. 
Wylie, H. M., Nash Engineering Co. 


Sturgis, hh MS Rhoads & Sons. 


vy 


Summers, B. S., Michtos Steel Casting Co. Wade, J. M., Generel _Electric Co. ‘ 
Sunshine, Wm, H., Tarentum Paper Mills. Wadham, C K. Z. & W. M. Crane Co. Yanss, Geo. W., Eastwood Corp. 
Sutherland, D. Manson, Jr., Trenton, N. J. Wadleigh, R., West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. ‘Veutz, M. A., Northern Paper Mills. 


LOCKPORT FELT 40 YEARS OLD 

The Lockport Felt Company staged one of the most brilliant 
affairs and royal entertainments known in the town of Newfane, 
N. Y., Friday evening, February 6, celebrating the fortieth ann!- 
versary of the incorporation of the firm, the 35th anniversary of 
Joseph Robinson as superintendent and mill manager, the 25th 
anniversary of William H. Lee of Lockport, as secretary-treasurer 
and general manager, and the dedication of the new 112 by 80 foot 
addition to the weave room which has just been completed. 

William H. Lee, speaking of the growth of the Lockport Felt 
Company said in part, “This occasion marks more than a dedica- 
tion of another new addition to our factory, it also recalls a group 
of incidents, with February 6 as an important day and month. 
Forty years ago tonight the company was organized to manufacture 
paper makers’ felts. It also happened that 35 years ago today 
Joseph Robinson entered the employ of this concern, as its super- 
intendent, and I, myself, on February 6, in 1905, came to the 
company, and tonight we dedicate another improvement.” 

Mr. Lee giving a resume of historical facts from old minutes on 
files said, “Among the first shipments of felts of the pioneer days 
were 155 during the year, weighing 4,257 pounds, valued at 
$4,559.05. Year after year of steady growth, the figures of pros- 
perity show that in 1929 we shipped twenty-five times more than 
when the mill was first established. We have shipped as high as 
6,543 pounds in a day. The plant since 1916 when the present 
organization was effected, has been completely remodeled with 
modern equipment: and new machinery, quadrupling the capacity 
of the mill, which does not include the new addition, also since 
1920 an administration building has been added, and not including 
the latest erection the total floor space is 110,000 square feet.” 

Mr. Lee said, “When Mr. Robinson came we had three looms 


and one set of cards. Today we have 22 looms in operation and 
five more ordered and there are seven sets of cards. In the new 
room will be housed the widest American board felt loom in the 
United States.” 

The records of the company show that the labor turn-over is 
negligible and that it never loses an employee except through 
death or old age. In taking an inventory of the employees of the 
company it was found that over 90 per cent have been with the 
company for over ten years and the other ten per cent from 
fifteen to thirty-five years. 


FITCHBURG SCREEN PLATE CO. CHANGES 

In order more efficiently to care for a steadily expanding busi- 
ness, the Fitchburg Screen Plate Company of Fitchburg, Mass., 
previously wholly owned and operated by Walter S. Hall, has 
been incorporated under a Massachusetts charter. Several men, 
well known to the pulp and paper trade, have become associated 
on the directorate of the new corporation and Bartow Crocker of 
Crocker, Burbank & Co. has been elected president. 

From an exceedingly modest start, the Fitchburg Screen Plate 
Company has progressed steadily, enjoying an ever increasing 
business in its New Type Plate (Patented) which is now being 
used, not only in this country and Canada, but in every country 
in the world in which pulp and paper are made. 

The Fitchburg Screen Plate Company has a modern foundry 
and plant with equipment and machinery to manufacture, not only 
its own New Type Plate, but every kind and type of screen plate 
flat or curved, used in the manufacture of paper or board. 

The Morey Paper Mill Supply Company of Boston with resi- 
dent agents in Kalamazoo, Dayton, Watertown and Oswego will 
act as sole selling agents for the products of the new corporation, 
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180 to 200 
CELLOPHANE 
BAGS 
per minute 


from Standard 


MATADOR 
BAG MACHINES 


without special equipment 
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Hicu-sprep MATADOR BAG MACHINES have been earn. 
ing large profits for many users in this country for a quarter 
of a century. Made by the well-known German firm, 
Windmoller & Holscher, who have been making bag ma. 
chines for over sixty years, Matador Machines have earned a 
wonderful reputation. Now that they can be used for making 
Cellophane Bags, they are even more profitable than in the 
past, particularly because of recent improvements which make 
them more productive than ever before. 


The present Matador Machines can be equipped with built-in 
units for printing up to three colors, with oil-base inks. For 
printing with aniline inks, which dry instantly and permit 
operation at maximum speeds, we now offer our Improved 
Aniline Printer. This unit, printing on the web, can be used 
with any bag making machines. It prints in three colors, on 
all surfaces of the bag. 


The standard Matador Bag Machine is made in four sizes, with reel 
widths of 28”, 38”, 49”, and 59”. The Baby Matador, with a reel width 
of 22”, operates at speeds up to 400 bags per minute. 


Complete information will be mailed on request. 


H. H. HEINRICH, INC., 15 Park Row, New York 


WARREN IMPROVED 
CALENDER DOCTORS 


With Flexible Blades, Universal Adjustment 
and Control 


Patented in United States, Canada, Great Britain, France, Germany, 
and Other European Countries. 


The Doctors can be operated into or off working po- 
sition by limited rocking motion controlled by hand lever 
which locks all Doctors by latching into adjustable quad- 
rant. The pressure applied on Doctors is evenly distributed 
over every inch of every Doctor by means of universal 
connection of Doctors with adiustable quadrant and hand 
lever, the Doctor being properly balanced so as to assure 
easy operation. The flexible blades conform to the rolls 
giving perfect doctoring effect with minimum pressure. 
Doctors may be operated on continuously without scoring 
or injuring the polished surface of the rolls.. Individual 
Doctors may be unlatched and rocked away from the 
rolls for cleansing purposes without interfering with uni- 
versal control of other Doctors. Doctors are constructed 
of steels, light and strong, and may be fitted to any type 
of paper machine calender. 


Manufactured in the United States by 
TICONDEROGA MACHINE WORKS 
Ticonderoga, N. Y. 


Sherbrooke Machinery Co., Limited, Sherbrooke 
Quebec, Canada 


Licensed Manufacturers for the Dominion of Canada 


York 
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Resolutions Adopted at A.P.& P.A. Convention 


The following resolutions were adopted at the annual meeting 

of the American Paper and Pulp Association Thursday: 
CouRTESY 

35 It Resotven, that the American Paper and Pulp Association 
extend to the officers, members of the Executive Committee, and 
the members of the Association Committees, its sincere thanks 
for their personal efforts and assistance in the interests of the 
whole paper industry and in reorganizing the Association that 
it might more fully meet its obligations to the industry, and 

Be It FurtHer Resoivep, that the American Paper and Pulp 
Association express its appreciation for the loyalty and the serv- 
ice of the Association staff during the current year. 

Use AND FuRTHERANCE OF STATISTICS 

Be Ir Resotvep, that the American Paper and Pulp Association 
urge every mill in the industry to participate in the statistical 
work of the industry’s associations in order that all may be 
properly informed as to market conditions, and, 

Be It FurrHer Resotvep, that the American Paper and Pulp 
Association continue the organization of groups in the industry 
for the purpose of developing statistical services in order that 
each group may have, in addition to the general statistics of the 
industry, its own detailed current records, whereby each may 
better guide its operations; that when called upon the Association 
continue to assist the group associations in compiling statistics 
for their members; and that the American Paper and Pulp 
Association be authorized to continue as an Association activity 
the statistical service of any group association that through any 
cause may discontinue its member service, if such action is de- 
sired by the interested mills. 

NATIONAL TIMBER CONSERVATION BOARD 

Be It Resotven, that the American Paper and Pulp Association 
«xtend to the National Timber Conservation Board its fullest co- 
operation in studying the forest supply and use problem of the 
United States in its effort to formulate means of forest use to 
which the dependent industries may be adjusted to the end that 
overproduction, now disastrous alike to the influenced industries 
and to the public welfare may be lessened and controlled, and 

Be Ir FurtrHer Resotvep, that the American Paper and Pulp 
Association urge all forest owning companies in the industry to 
cooperate with the Association in its special activities that are in 
assistance and in amplification of the efforts of the National Board. 


UniForM ACCOUNTING AND Cost PROCEDURE 

Wuereas, fair and reasonable profits are essential for continued 
operation of the Pulp and Paper Industry on a sound economic 
basis, and 

Wuereas, differences at present exist in the methods used by 
Pulp and Paper mills and converters in their accounting and cost 
procedure, whereby fair competition is jeopardized, and 

Wuereas, the adoption of uniform methods of cost-finding 
and cost-estimating would undoubtedly help materially in improv- 
ing the present unsatisfactory price situation, therefore 

Be It Resotvep, that the American Paper and Pulp Association 
invite all manufacturers and converters in the industry, to co- 
operate closely in the work being carried on by the Association, 
to bring about the adoption of uniform accounting and cost 
methods in all branches of the industry. 


REPRESENTATION AT EXPOSITIONS 
Be It Resotvep, that the American Paper and Pulp Association 
offers its assistance as an organization in assuring proper recogni- 
tion and adequate representation of the American Paper Industry 
at the Chicago Centennial Exposition and the Franklin Memorial 
Exposition in Philadelphia, and 
Be Ir FurtHer Resotvep, that the American Paper and Pulp 


Association be authorized to make such expenditures as may be 
necessary in the judgment of the Executive Committee to organize 
the industry for the purposes of these expositions. 


SMALL ORDERS 


Wuereas, the sale and distribution of small orders, broken 
packages, etc. is a serious problem to the Paper Merchants of the 
country, 

Be It Resotvep, that the various divisions of the American 
Paper and Pulp Association and the grade Associations be urged 
to appoint committees to confer with the merchants to the end 
that some solution be reached such as establishing standard pack- 
ages of suitable content as might eliminate the necessity of broken 
packages. 

NATIONAL Forest TIMBER SALES 

Be It Resotvep, that the American Paper and Pulp Association 
authorize a thorough study of the affects upon the industry of 
National Forest Timber Sales that are made contingent upon new 
mill coustruction, to the end that the timber sales of the federal 
government may be more closely integrated with the needs of 
the public and may not add to the already towering burden of 
excess production capacity in the American paper industry and to 
that of other countries which have been encouraged to construct 
mills to supply the paper needs of the United States; and 

Be Ir FurtHer Resotvep, that the American Paper and Pulp 
Association urges the Federal Government to postpone liquida- 
tion of timber until a time when it is actually needed to meet the 
timber and timber product demand of the public, in order that 
more necessary liquidation of accumulated investments in timber 
on the part of private owners may not force continued wasteful 
cutting of timber and needless crowding of markets. 


Extra SESSION OF CONGRESS 
Be It Resotvep, that the American Paper and Pulp Association 
through its officers and through its members oppose an extra ses- 
sion of Congress at this time, because it would tend to contribute 
to the uncertainty of business activities, because it is deemed un- 
necessary, and because it constitutes an unnecessary expenditure 
of public funds. 


In MEMoRIAM 


Be It Resotvep, that the Association expresses its sorrow over 
the loss of those friends and companions who were called by 
death during the year, and formally note its appreciation of their 
influence upon the development and welfare of the industry, and 

Be It FurrHer ReEsotven, that their companies be notified of 
this tribute to their memories. 

Frederick C. Atkins, Treasurer, Taylor Atkins Company. 

H. K. Babcock, Vice-President, Fox River Paper Company. 

Ward Black, Sales Manager, Hoberg Paper and Fiber Company. 

John F. Boyle, President, J. F. Boyle Company. 

Charles B. Brooksbank, General Manager, Cherry River Paper 
Company. 

Herbert V. Clark, President, Malone Paper Company. 

Henry H. Collins, Founder, A. M: Collins Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 

Joseph E. French, President, French Paper Company. 

William Glatfelter, President, P. H. Glatfelter Company. 

A. S. Guggenheimer, President, United Manufacturing Company. 

Charles L. Hamilton, Vice-President, W. C. Hamilton & Sons. 

W. D. Judd, President, Carew Mfg. Co., President, Hampshire 
Paper Company. 

George T. Keyes, President & Treasurer, Nashua River Paper 
Company. 

Harry Price, Secretary-Treasurer, Kimberly-Clark Corporation. 

A. M. Shepherd, Vice-President and General Manager, Tennes- 
see Paper Mills. 
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THE WELL KNOWN LOMBARD CRUSHER 
WITH DIRECT CONNECTED MOTOR DRIVE 


pt Me 
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Now Standard 
in Many Up to 
Date Mills 
Furnished 
With Either 
Plain or 
Roller Bearings 


PRICES AND SPECIFICATIONS SENT ON APPLICATION 


WATERVILLE IRON WORKS - - - WATERVILLE, ME. 


yoo Tons Kraft Per Day — 58 % A. D. 


+ i) With the Famous 
¢-|Kamyr Wet Machine 


Production .... 


0 ee up to 80 Tens 

.—l—F— errr up to 60 Tons 

Groundwood ........ up te 56 Tons 
Results...... 


8 EE soucswcasene 4 
DE © POGRIOE n0s0scesee 5 
With 2 Presses & Predryer 5 


Felt, wires, Labor, Upkeep, Power, 
Fibre, Floor Space 


: G. | D. ell Co. 


200 Sth Ave. 1017 White Bldg. 
- wo SEATTLE 
Sole ae in U. S. A. 
or 


PAPER MACHINERY Ltd. 
MONTREAL 


| 
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William G. Snow, President and Treasurer, Middlesex Products 
Company. 

E. B. Sterling, President and General Manager, West End Paper 
Company. 

George R. Wallace, President and Treasurer, Fitchburg Paper 
Company. 

W. A. O. Weber, Vice-President and General Manager, Munroe 
l’aper Company. 

George A. Whiting, President, George A. Whiting Paper Com- 
pany, President, Whiting-Plover Paper Company. 

STANDARDIZATION OF PAPER SIZES 

Wuereas, the Standardization Committee of the American 
Paper and Pulp Association has conducted a nation wide survey 
to determine the need for the standardization of paper sample 
book sizes, a simplified system of filing of these demonstrations 
in the offices of printers, advertisers and advertising agencies, and 
a more economical system of distribution, and 

WHEREAS, it has been determined that the industry can save a 
large sum of money by developing plans to meet this need. 

Be Ir Resotven, that the President of the American Paper and 
Pulp Association appoint a committee to study the results of the 
aforesaid survey and present to the Association a definite plan 
which will establish definite standard sizes for sample books, a 
simplified method of filing in the offices of printers, advertisers 
and adyertising agencies and a distribution plan which will here- 
after prevent excessive duplication with its tremendous cost of 
printing, mailing and postage. 

Be Ir FurrHer Resotvep, that a committee be appointed to 
cooperate with the representatives of the National Paper Trade 
Association if that Association appoints a committee to develop 
the plans outlined in this report. 

GovERNMENT Letrer HEADS 

Wuereas, the Government Printing Office has for some years 
used a non-standard letterhead size 8 x 10% in place of the stand- 
ard size 8% x 11, and 

WueErEAS, this size cuts without waste from a non-standard size 
of bond paper 21 x 32 in place of the standard size 22 x 34, and 

Whereas, this is causing great confusion in business and dis- 
satisfaction on the part of small buyers and necessitates non-stand- 
ard sizes of envelopes, carbon papers, file folders and special 
making orders of paper which do not conform to the standards 
adopted by the paper industry and the Department of Commerce 
of the United States of America, therefore— 

3 It Resotven, that the American Paper and Pulp Association 
in convention assembled request the joint committee on paper and 
printing through their chairman, Senator Moses, to change the 
size of all letterheads used by the United States Government from 
the non-standard size of 8 x 10% to the standard 8% x 11 size 
and to request that in the event that the Committee requires testi- 
mony before reaching a decision that the general manager of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association be instructed to organize 
such a hearing and call on such members to go to Washington 
as he may decide are necessary to present our case. 

GrorceE W. KNOWLTON 

Be Ir Reso.vep, that cordial felicitations of the American 
Paper and Pulp Association, be forwarded to Mr. George W. 
Knowlton, Knowlton Brothers, of Watertown, New York, who 
is the oldest member of the Association, and a past president, to- 
gether with congratulations upon the completion of 91 useful 
years, and with sincere regrets that he is not with us today. 

Anti-Trust LAw AMENDMENT 

Be Ir Resotven, that the American Paper and Pulp Association 
endorse the two bills drafted by the Committee on Anti-Trust 
Legislation of the National Civic Federation that would: 

1—Define the term “in restraint of trade”, as used in the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Act as meaning “only such restraints of trade as, 
having due regard to the interests of producers, workers, con- 
sumers and distributors, shall be to the detriment of the public”, 
and 
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2—Confer additional power upon a competent government 
agency so that opinions may be given by it in advance upon the 
legality of mergers and consolidations. 


APPROVED PULP TESTING CHEMISTS 


R. G. Macdonald, chairman, reported that the Joint Committee 
of the American Paper and Pulp Association, Technical Associa- 
tion of the Pulp & Paper Industry and the Association of Ameri- 
can Wood Pulp Importers dealing with the recognition of pulp 
testing chemists has had an active year. 

Of outstanding consequence was the publication on January 15, 
1930 of the Official Rules for Weighing, Sampling and Testing of 
Wood Pulp for Moisture. Owing to criticisms received during 
the past few years relative to the clarity of the official rules a 
representative committee of mill and commercial testing chemists 
met in New York with the Joint Committee and studied each rule 
in detail. The revised rules were submitted to the approved chem- 
ists and further refinements were made so that the Committee 
proceeded with the final publication early in the year. 

Applications for approval of chemists have been received and 
after careful consideration by the committee two received recog- 
nition as Approved Pulp-Testing Chemist. 

The committee lost a valued member by death during the year, 
Sigge Goldman, the representative of the Association of American 
Woodpulp Importers. Mr. Goldman was chairman of the com- 
mittee for many years. He has been replaced by Mr. Frank C. 
Overton of Castle & Overton, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ 100 YEARS OLD 

The 100th Anniversary of the Philadelphia Quartz Company 
was celebrated by a dinner on January 26, 1931, at one of the 
leading hotels in Philadelphia. About 200 people were present, 
including the personnel of the various departments at the general 
offices, out of town sales representatives and a group from the 
factories. The oldest person present was John McNamee, who 
became associated with the company 60 years ago. 

William T. Elkinton, chairman of the board of directors, and 
grandson of the founder, Joseph Elkinton, reviewed sketchedly 
the historical background of the company. An _ interesting 
tableau contrasted the business office of Joseph Elkinton in 1831 
with the activity of the 1931 office. A series of slides and 
motion pictures portrayed the growth of the business and the 
present personnel. 

Each individual associated with the company was the recipient 
of a Telechron clock, token of good will and appreciation from 
the executive staff. 


NATIONAL KRAFT ASSOCIATION 

The National Kraft Paper Manufacturers Association held a 
number of important meetings during the Convention. The 
following officers were elected: President, Aytch P. Woodson, 
Mosinee Paper Mills Company. 

Vice-President, J. E. Alexander, Nekoosa-Edwards Paper 
Ccempany. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Major O. M. Porter. 

Executive Committee: Aytch P. Woodson, J. E. Alexander 
and P. P. Schnorbach, Filer Tire Company, Filer City, Mich. 

It was decided to transfer the headquarters of the association 
from New York to Chicago. 

TAYLOR PAPER CO. INC. 

In the January 8, 1931 issue of the Parer TRADE JOURNAL it was 
stated that Frank E. Taylor and Kenneth R. Gregory headed the 
new organization of Taylor Paper Company, Inc: This is in- 
correct. J. Prior Taylor and W. Fletcher Prull are the stock- 
holders of the reorganized company. This concern specializes in 
book and magazine papers, having its main office at 300 Fourth 
avenue, New York. Mr. Prull has complete charge of the pur- 
chasing and selling for the company. 
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QUALITY PAPERS 


SUPERIOR 
S. & S. C. BOOK 


N. F. SPECIAL 
TILING AND HANGING 


N. F. EXTRA STRONG 
RAW STOCK FOR COATING 


| Mill and Offices New York Office 
| Newton Falls, N. Y. 10th Ave. at 36th St. 


“NEWTON FALLS PAPER CO. | 


WOOD TANKS ARE IDEAL 


FOR ACID STORAGE, ALUM SOLUTION, etc. 


NON-CORRODIBLE — Wood 
Tanks are used where Steel 
Tanks cannot be used, and 
usually are preferred because of 
their high efficiency, where 
either would do. However, we 
can furnish steel tanks as well 
as wood tanks—either plain or 
lined with lead, rubber, etc. 


Made in designs for every 
purpose in the paper 
mill, 


The 


Hauser — Stander 
Tank Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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An Old Timer’s Reminiscences 


By Joseph H. Wallace, Pres., Joseph H. Wallace & Co. 


(Continued from last week) 


Schiller caused me a lot of trouble when he wrote the Thirty 
Years’ War. I had to read it in German and write it in English, 
while at Worcester Polytechnic Institute. I remember a group 
of warriors who got together for free translations and they were 
free. We all passed final examinations in German and thought 
we were good. When I went to Germany no one understood me. 

On January 1, 1901, began a thirty years’ war against the 
common enemies—Hunger and Thirst—and it is still on. Myself 
and no others launched into business, with no jobs and a dis- 
agreement over what was due from Tower & Wallace tied up 
our funds. 

Capital to Start Wallace & Co. 


The work of the Sheppards of Ontario, pointed to a develop- 
ment on the Spanish River between Sudbury and Sault Sainte 
Marie, Ontario. We had had some conferences and had been 
to the site—so had an inside track and just at the needful 
moment Tom Sheppard blew into New York City, looking for 
me. Having been laying out an ideal (?) ground wood mill, 
the job was mine; and, with it, some advance payments that 
gave us capital with which to start Wallace & Co. 

Meantime I had become acquainted with: Dr. Viggo Drewsen, 
the eminent chemist; the Bertuchs—Frederic and Albert, his 
father; Jake Andersen, and Morris Gintzler who worked for 
Bertuch & Co. Mr. Bertuch agreed to back us with needed funds 
for an interest in our profits, and we were off. 


Rival Paul Bunyan 


W. J. Sheppard of Waubaushene; Tom Sheppard of Ovillia; 
Big Bill Irwin of Peterboro; John R. Barber of Georgetown; 
George R. Gray of the woods, and Jim Playfair of the lakes were 
the boys that decided to proceed from the lumber business to 
the pulp and paper business, I have never had finer men to 
work for or to depend on in a serious situation. Two of these 
lumbermen, Irwin and Gray, were giants who didn’t know their 
strength. Tales of their handling the lumberjacks rival Paul 
Bunyan. I must tell one. 

Gray was in charge of a camp on the upper Spanish at a time 
when a big lumber jack, the terror of the country, took a new 
suit of clothes from the company’s store and left camp. Gray 
following his tracks all day, came up with him late in the 
afternoon, took the clothes off of him and returned to camp that 
night while the big lumberjack went after him in his underwear. 
How about that, George?—Or do you deny the stories, now that 
you are rich? At any rate, you can’t deny that you were the 
record holder in the shotput for the New York Athletic Club, 
can you? 

Some Schemes at Soo-Ontario 

Soon after getting the Spanish River job, we were hired by 
F. H. Clerque for some schemes at Soo-Ontario. .It was a 
pleasure to meet Clerque, whose geratest difficulty lay in the fact 
that he saw the Soo possibilities twenty-five years before others 
could see them. Gilmour and Heuson had us make a report 
on the power of the Gatineau near Ottawa—now a big I. P. 
development. E. Mackay Edgar, (now Sir Mackay), became a 
client and valued friend. In examination and report on a power 
and mill for Edgar, we declared the dam unsafe. They ridiculed 
the idea, stating “it has been there several high waters.” But 
they didn’t take the loan! The dam went out the next spring, 
so Edgar always thought I was good—at least, I was lucky. 

Had occasion to examine a water power possibility at Kagaw- 
ong Lake in Manitoulin Island in Georgian Bay, Lake Huron, 
and saw the most small mouth black bass ever seen in one place— 
and the hungriest. A spoon landing on the water was a strike. 


Caught one hundred pounds in three hours and quit because 
my arms were tired. I told that to Bill Ross, the investment 
banker, one day, and he through I was a beautiful fish liar—but 
he and brother Charlie went there on their next August fishing 
party, and now they can outlie me two to one. 

J. E. Henry gave me a job to build him a mill at Lincoln, 
N. H. With reports to make on various projects that were 
becoming heard of in the Middle West and Canada, we were 
busy and prosperous. 

Dean of Paper Mill Engineers 

When Ashley B. Tower died, Mrs. Tower sold the business to 
George Hardy, who still carries on as the dean of paper mill 
engineers. Ferguson was building the world’s largest paper 
mills at Millinocket, Maine, for Garrett Schenck. The paper 
trade dinners were becoming some parties. The heavenly twins, 
Stuart Lansing and Archy Jones continued to look alike and to act 
alike by getting some big business in paper machines and beaters 
respectively. Lazzeri’s Italian Restaurant at Rosebank, Staten 
Island, was introduced to me, for which I thank Dr. Drewsen’s 
memory. Jake Andersen began getting a reputation. Shawnigan 
Falls saw the Belgo-Canadian project. And John C. .Morgan, 
former head of the Niagara Falls Paper Company, brought to 
my office the biggest project yet heard of—The White Mountain 
Paper Company. 

I might also add that Anna Held began taking Champagne 
baths about the same time, and Weber & Fields Theatre was the 
big attraction in New York night life. 

White Mountain Paper Co. 

The White Mountain Paper Company looked to be the best 
thing that a young engineer ever had handled to him, and turned 
out to be the worst, not only for the engineer but for all parties 
concerned, My first introduction to the scheme came by Mr. 
Morgan’s offering me the largest engineering job I had ever 
heard of, and on per diem charges that, while satisfactory, were 
no greater than would be proper for such an important undertak- 
ing. I was asked to design a paper mill with twenty paper 
machines for news and book papers of all grades. The mill 
was to be on tide water and backed by the only remaining large 
spruce timber tract in New England, supplemented by vast areas 
in the Canadian Maritime Provinces—several ground wood 
possibilities in rivers in Maine at easy freight rates to the paper 
mill site—and, sponsored by names that stood for integrity and big 
business in New England and in New York. This big mill at 
Portsmouth, N. H., kept a force of engineers busy, and, there 
seemed no end of financial backing. My work was limited to 
designing and supervising construction. Lee Parks and Jim 
Mullen were engaged to make news and book papers respectively— 
and both were recognized as real paper makers. 

“Just Too Bad” 

This project was “just too bad” for all parties concerned, and, 
late in 1902, work on the mills was abandoned. During this 
same period, Wallace & Co. were fortunate in having for clients 
as well as friends the following well known characters in the 
paper trade :— 

John A. Dix—-Ex-Governor of New York State, for whose 
interests we designed the Iroquois Pulp and Paper at Thomson, 
N.Y, 

James Rogers, of the J. and J. Rogers Company, Ausable Forks, 
N. Y., for whom we designed a two machine mill. 

Fred M. Hodge, Kalamazoo Paper Company, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
for which organization we designed a two machine book paper 
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plant, which afterward brought us much other business. Fred 
says, “It is some mill yet!” 

Herbert H. Everard, Kalamazoo, Mich., who brought to us the 
mill at Munising, Mich., which is still a real paper mill. 

J. Howard Friend, West Carrollton, Ohio, for whom we 
designed a mill at that location. 

Francis H. Clerque, Sault Sainte Marie, Ontario, for whom we 
designed a paper plant. 

Governor Dix a Real Man 

John A. Dix, one time Governor of New York State, was a 
real man. His friendship was a source of keen pleasure to me, 
and lasted until his death about three years ago. 

About this time, Dean & Shibley, Bankers, began negotiating 
with board mills with a view of putting together a big combination. 
We had the pleasure of serving with A. N. Burbank, Treasurer 
of the International Paper Company, and Frank W. Trowbridge, 
president of the Black-Clawson Company, of Hamilton, Ohio, as 
a board of appraisers, and, as a result of the work of this board, 
the United Board and Paper Company was formed. My fellow 
apparisers were certainly a capable pair to work with. 


Cornstalk and Bagasse in 1902 


In July, 1902, we began looking into the possibilities of corn- 
stalks and bagasse as paper making material. George Sherwood 
had a plant at Kankakee, Ill, to shred the cornstalks and separate 
pith from shell. Drewsen believed it could be separated better 
chemically—and so it proved. Laboratory investigations were 
followed by a real mill scale demonstration at Cumberland Mills, 
Maine, on the small machine of S. D. Warren & Co. Joseph 
Warren and Dr. Viggo Drewson worked out these tests and 
made some remarkable book papers and some that resembled 
coated papers in a manner that appeared to present no paper 
making difficultics. We have samples made at that time, that we 
will gladly show to interested parties, and we still believe that 
bagasse, (sugar cane refuse), will be used as material for fine 
book and magazine paper. At the St. Louis World’s Fair in 
1904, papers made from Louisiana bagasse were exhibited by 
Wallace & Co., and we have a gold medal, (made of bronze 
because of lack of funds), to prove it. 

Colonel J. A. Ockerson of St. Louis came to use to design an 
exhibition paper mill for the fair but the same old lack of 
funds prevented it, although our many machinery friends 
volunteered to furnish practically all the principal machinery. 

Among other more or less regular jobs was an occasional 
preliminary report on a news print mill made for certain news- 
paper owners about the time they were making their annual 
contracts for news print paper. 

Arthur Millington Can Corroborate 

While Arthur Millington and the writer were laying out some 
new developments at Spanish River one afternoon, we saw a 
big fish that had become landlocked by logs that had floated 
down the stream and grounded. He or she was in a pond about 
fifty feet by thirty feet and about three feet deep in the center 
portion. Cutting some heavy canes, we went after the fish—into 
the pool—were knocked down several times—finally landing the 
fish with our clubs, after a hard fight.. It was a sturgeon, 
measuring over five feet in length, and the worst of the story 
was that Bill Irwin made the boarders at camp eat it. If Arthur 
Millington reads this, he will recall that fish, and corroborate the 
tale. Arthur was general manager of Spanish River Pulp and 
Paper Company at the time, and we had had many experiences 
together that I may tell of later in this harangue; so, if there 
is anything you don’t want told, Arthur, this is the first warning. 

(To be continued) 


SITKA SPRUCE PULP CO. BUSY 
The Sitka Spruce Pulp and Paper Company, Empire, Ore., 
shipped 500 tons of pulp to Atlantic coast ports this month and is 
now employing 400 men. 
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COMPLAIN OF PULPWOOD RATES 


At the annual convention of the Canadian Pulpwood Associa- 
tion, held in Montreal, representatives from Fort Michigan to 
Halifax, were unanimous in the opinion that Canadian railroads’ 
high freight rates were throtiling their business, and that, unless 
these rates were immediately and substantially reduced, not only 
would the pulpwood business be lost to the country, but the rail- 
roads, themselves, would suffer by reduced earnings to the ex- 
tent of several million dollars. . 

Examples of the tremendous burden pulpwood shippers are 
forced to carry under present rates may be judged from the 
following reports of members: (1) Out of the gross returns re- 
ceived by one of the largest shippers in the Association for wood 
delivered to a United States mill, 65% is paid to the railroads in 
freight; (2) To one of the producers in the Cochrane district the 
value of a carload of wood at shipping point is about $112—the 
freight to the United States border, alone, is $150. 

It is held by the members that freight rates on pulpwood are 
altogether out of line with freight rates on other low cost raw 
materials. Commodity values generally have dropped tremendously 
in the past few years, labor has had to come down and freight 
rates must be correspondingly reduced if Canada is to continue 
to hold her export trade in this commodity. 

Officers elected for the year at the convention were as follows: 

President—Walter H. Russell, Port Arthur; vice-presidents—- 
Armand G. Auger, Quebec; Ralph P. Bell, Halifax; Major T. A. 
MacLean, Greening, Que.; Jas. Thompson, Toronto; executive 
officers—J. O. Auger, Quebec; E. A. Bell, Fort William; C. E. 
D’Auteuil, Quebec; Joseph Grogan, Quebec; George S. Kerr, 
Campbellton, N.B.; J. O. Amyot, Quebec; T. P. Altimas, Montreal, 
F, W. Perras, M. P., Gracefield, Que.; W. Roy Smith, Annapolis 
Royal, N. S.; Gordon W. Jones, Bancroft, Ont.; A. E. Wicks, 
Cochrane, Ont. 


NEWS PRINT LABORATORY FOR GEORGIA 


Before filling an invitation to address the general assembly of 
Georgia, Dr. Charles Herty, New York scientist, announced a 
Georgia woman has offered $50,000 for an experimental news print 
manufacturing plant provided other sources furnish operating 
costs. The woman’s name was not disclosed. | 
He estimated $20,000 a year for five years would be required 
for operating expenses. 

Dr. Herty also announced a plant site virtually had been do- 
nated by an unnamed city in the timber district. 

He said he was confident that if the plant is established it will 
be demonstrated in not more than five years that making news 
print from pine is entirely feasible. Thus, he said, a new in- 
dustry of enormous proportions soon would arise in Georgia. 

With the establishment of paper mills in the south 125,000,000 
acres of cut-over and abandoned farm land now lying idle can 
be made to grow two cords of wood per acre annually, produc- 
ing not less than $5 a cord, Dr, Herty said. 


BRYANT PAPER CO. ADDS DIRECTORS 


Three directors were added to the board of the Bryant Paper 
Company at the annual meeting, held Saturday afternoon, in the 
administration building. They are E. C. Woodruff, New York, 
who is in charge of the company’s New York sales office; Albert 
D. Hoffman, of the Detroit and Securities Trust Company and 
W. E. Kidder, president of the Kalamazoo Sled Company. 

Other directors named are: Frank E, McAllister, W. J. Law- 
rence, W. B. Milham, Felix Pagenstecher, J. E. Brown, F. M. 
Stephens, Vernon T. Barker, Charles Clarage, Glenn S. Allen 
and C. Allen Fox, all of Kalamazoo; E. L. Brooks, Cincinnati 
and Dr. S. Rudolph Gilkey, of Plainwell. 

Officers named include Felix Pagenstecher, president; F. M. 
Stephens, vice president and sales manager; E. C. Woodruff, vice 
president; W. B. Milham, vice president; C. Allen Fox, secretary- 
treasurer. 
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NEWS—___ 


Construction News 


Manistique, Mich.—The Manistique Pulp and Paper Company 
is considering extensions and improvements in power plant for 
mill service, including installation of a new high pressure boiler 
plant, high pressure turbo-generator unit and accessory equip- 
ment, reported to cost over $85,000. It is understood that the 
company will carry out an electrification program in portion 
of mill,in connection with power expansion program, including 
grinders and other equipment. Edward Sheahan is general 
nianager. 

Tacoma, Wash.—The Riverside Paper Company, Tacoma, has 
purchased the machinery and equipment in the mill of the Union 
Paper Company, Monongahela, Pa., now defunct, and dis- 
mantling will be carried out at once, with view to early ship- 
ment to Tacoma, where it will be utilized in a local mill. The 
Union mill was closed down about five years, after operating 
for a period of 40 years. The property has been owned by 
Alexander & Co. for the past four years. 

New York, N. Y.—Travin & Sons, Inc., recently organized 
by Harold E. Travin, 186 Joralemon street, Brooklyn, and asso- 
ciates, with capital of $20,000, is said to be planning early opera- 
tion of a local plant for the manufacture of paper boxes and 
containers. Herman B. Mass, address noted, is one of the in- 
corporators. 

Kalamazoo, Mich.—The Watervliet Paper Company, Kala- 
mazoo, is carrying out an expansion program in the coating de- 
partment at its mill, and will install a new arch back type coating 
machine and auxiliary equipment, estimated to cost about 500,000. 

Burlington, N. C.—The Old Dominion Paper Company, Rich- 
mond, Va., has concluded arrangements for the purchase of 
the mill of the Keystone Finishing Mills, Hawkins street, Bur- 
lington, heretofore used for textile finishing service, and will 
occupy for a new branch mill unit. Purchasing company is said 
to be arranging for alterations and improvements in the build- 
ing, which has just been vacated by the Keystone company, which 
has removed its plant at Asheboro, N. C. Equipment will be in- 
stalled by the Old Dominion company at an early date. 

New York, N. Y.—The Unique Trawin Corporation, New 
York, has leased the second floor in the building at 131 Bleecker 
street, and will establish a new plant for the manufacture of 
paper boxes and containers at that location. 

Lambertville, N. J—The Mann Paper and Pulp Company, re- 
cently organized by Philadelphia, Pa., interests. headed by 
Walter Cochran, has taken over the former local mill of the 
William Mann Paper Company, South Main Street, which has 
been closed for some time past. The new company will make 
a number of improvements in the plant and equipment, includ- 
ing installation of certain new equipment, and proposes to have 
the plant ready for operation at an early date. Facilities will 
be provided for the employment of about 75 operatives. The 
new organization is also liquidating a number of claims against 
the former owners, including city taxes to the amount of about 
$10,000. Mr. Cochran will be president of the new company. 


A Summary of Vital Facts Regarding Construction, Finances 


and Operation of Paper Mills 


Kingsport, Tenn.—The new addition to be erected to the local 


in these columns last week, will consist of a one and part four- 
story structure, 100 x 300 feet, estimated to cost close to $900,000, 
with machinery, instead of a smaller sum, previously noted. 
Superstructure will be placed in progress at an early date, to 
be of reinforced-concrete, brick and steel type. Company engi- 
neering department will be in charge, in cooperation with similar 
division of the Eastman Kodak Company, Kodak Park, 
Rochester, N. Y., of which Tennessee-Eastman organization is 
a subsidiary. A list of machinery to be installed is being ar- 
ranged. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y.—The Burkhardt Paper Company has 
been organized under State laws with a capital of $50,000, to 
take over and succeed to the company of same name, with 
local mill at 25 Adams street, specializing in the production of 
insulating paper, chipboard, packing papers and kindred stocks. 
It is understood that the new organization will carry out a gen- 
eral expansion program. The principal incorporators are Curt 
H. Burkhardt and Peter M. Wilson. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—A. W. Jack, Grand Rapids, is at the 
head of a project to establish and operate a local paper mill, 
primarily for the production of asbestos paper and board special- 
ties. It is understood that a building will be taken over at an 
early date. A portion of the machinery and equipment will be 
secured from the Lincoln Paper Mills, Elkhart, Ind., now in 
financial difficulty and idle. It is proposed to organize a com- 
pany, headed by Mr. Jack, to carry out the project. 

Harrisburg, Pa.—The Harrisburg Paper Box Company, 1550 
Vernon street, is running at close to normal production basis 
and devoting a portion of output to a new type of paper box 
to comply with the State food laws, which require that all food- 
stuffs be covered when on display. The new container is ar- 
ranged with top and side windows of cellophane to answer this 
requirement, and is being produced in square and rectangular 
shapes. 

New York, N. Y.—The Custom Paper Box Company, New 
York, has arranged for a lease of floor in the building at 222-24 
Greene street, and will occupy for a new plant for the manu- 
facture of paper boxes and containers of various kinds. It is 
expected to begin operations at an early date. 

Bangor, Me.—The Eastern Manufacturing Company, Bangor, 
with branch mill at Lincoln, Me., has arranged with the Bangor 
Hydroelectric Company for the sale of its power stations on 
the Stillwater branch of the Penobscot River, heretofore used 


for paper mill service. The power company will take over the 
property at once and will connect the transmission system with 
its lines; the output will be used also by the Central Maine 
Power Company, in connection with its recently completed sys- 


tem from Veazie to Bucksport, Me., where the paper mill of 
the Maine Seaboard Paper Company, an affiliated interest, 
is now in operation. It is understood that service will be fur- 
nished to the Eastern mills by the power company as required 
ir the future. 
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~ POWER PLANT 
SECTION 


Repucinc Power Costs THrovuch Unit TREATMENT 


Conducted by Reqinald Trautschold Consulting Engineer 


Cranes, Hoists, Tractors and Trucks“ 


li—Cutting Materials Handling Costs 


Cranes, hoists, tractors and trucks are simply tools for use a. 
in cutting materials handling costs. When and where they should 
be employed depends largely upon local conditions and plant 
layouts, governing factors which are not always susceptible of 
much modification. True, the simplification of the handling tasks 
and the elimination of avoidable handling operations are ordinarily 
to be desired and the use of conveyors and elevators where 


feasible, but it is upon the proper use of these aforementioned 
tools that the refinements in handling costs reductions are usually 
dependent. Why these tools should be employed and for what 
functions they have demonstrated merit are considerations, con- 
sequently, with which every mill should be concerned. 
Expeditious and economical handling of materials to, in and 
from the mill is today one of the chief considerations in profitable 
plant operation. It is one, moreover, which affords opportunities 
of effecting still further desirable economies in virtually every 
mill, for methods and systems differ in nearly every establishment 
and it is very questionable whether the best solution to the complex 
problem has been consummated as yet in any mill. Some of the — Cyustesy: Industrial Brownhoist Corp 
installed systems are very much better than others, of course, Fic. 2 
— 25-ton steam locomotive crane with grapple unloading pulp logs. 


* For previous discussions on cranes, hoists, trucks, etc., see Parer TRADE 
Journa., Feb, 20, 1930 and Feb. 5, 1931 


and excellent judgment would seem to have been shown in the 
choice of the tools employed in many cases, but so many factors 
have to be taken into consideration, the influence of which upon 
production costs may even be continually varying, that there 


Courtesy: Industrial Brownhoist Corp. 


> 


: : ; Fic. 3 
Courtesy: Industrial Brownhoist Corp. 20-ton steam locomotive crane greatly increased yard storage and reduced 
Fic. 1 cost of handling pulp logs at the plant of the Great Western Paper Co., at 


Steam locomotive crane handling coal supply for power plant. Ladysmith, Wis. 
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Means 
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OF THE CHARGE 


LOWERING OF PRODUCTION COSTS 


This FRESK DIGESTER FILLING SYSTEM is an improved method in pulp 
manufacture whereby there is a marked increase in production and great saving in cost. 

FRESK Digester filling insures as compact a charge as possible by acting on the 
single chips in such a manner that they lie flat and even as they fall into the digester. 
It does not depend on any cooking method nor interfere with stewing the charge sub- 
sequently. The increased compactness results in increased production and in improved 
quality of product. The cost of installation of FRESK DIGESTER FILLING SYS- 
TEM is low in comparison to advantages gained through lowering of costs and increased 
sales from improvement in quality. Send for catalog with complete information. 
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Courtesy: American Engineering Co. 
Fic. 4 
Suspension hoist at the Maine Seaboard Co.’s log pond at Bucksport, Me., 
raises and lowers the boom of the log conveyor as tides rise and fall. 
are comparatively few instances where a mill can afford to rest 
content with its existing methods of materials handling. 

Some,of the largest cuts in materials handling costs have been 
effected by simply re-routing materials, by simple modifications in 
plant layout and even by the employment of manually operated 
equipment, in some cases, to the exclusion of power equipment. 
Methods and tools giving excellent satisfaction in one mill may 
even prove wasteful when employed in another mill, not through 
weaknesses in the method or tools but rather because of the 
influence of local conditions incorrectly appraised. 

While these local conditions largely dictate the selection of 
the various materials handling tools for specific services, the 
properties and characteristics of the tools may occasionally be 
such as to make advisable certain radical modifications of these 
local conditions, modifications which are at times quite feasible. 

It is for this reason that the materials handling problem is 
approached in a different manner at almost every mill, for proper 
materials handling tools selection necessitates familiarity, not 


Courtesy: American Engineering Co. 


1G. 3 
Handling fly-ash’ at the Champion a Paper Co.’s plant at Hamilton, 
io. 
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Courtesy: American Engineering Co. 

; Fic. 6 

Overhead transportation at the Hygrade Corrugated Paper Co.’s plant at 
Long Island City, N. Y. 

only with the tools available, but with their service records 

under all kinds of conditions. Knowledge of this character can 

be acquired only empirically by the individual mill or by correctly 

appraising the merit of systems in use in other mills. 

Few mills are willing or able, for that matter, to experiment 
with many materials handling systems and, as a result, must be 
governed to a considerable extent in their selection of materials 
handling tools by the experiences of other mills. The satisfactory 
materials handling system of any mill serves, consequently, as an 
example and is well deserving of consideration by every other mill 
striving for low materials handling costs. The system in its 
entirety can rarely be adopted by another mill, it is true, but some 
particular operation in any well planned system of materials 
handling will frequently prove instructive and indicative of refine- 
ments in equipment details and practices which can be adapted 
or developed to advantage. 

As no mill can undertake such a time consuming task as to 
examine all the materials handling systems in operation in other 


Courtesy: American Engineering Co. 7 
Fic. 
Trolley hoist lifts rolls of paper into unwinding frames at the L. L. Brown 
aper Co. plant, Adams, Mass. 
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American Engineering Co. 

_ Fic. 8 

Brown & Bigelow, St. Paul, Minn., handle heavy rolls of paper easily with 
a suspension hoist mounted on a monorail trolley. 


Courtesy: 


mills, or even those which may exemplify some refinement of 
interest, a series of selected views depicting noteworthy applica- 
tions of materials handling tools is, to the experienced mill, the 
next best way of acquiring familiarity with satisfactory materials 
handling methods, tools and equipment. Such pictorial depictions 
are frequently highly instructive, serving as exhibits of operations 
and practices incorporating refinements of demonstrated merit. 


Locomotive Type Cranes 


Where conveyors and elevators can be used to advantage, as 
is quite generally the case in handling the inflow of raw materials 
consumed by the mill and power plant, the use of the materials 
handling tools in question is limited, so far possible, to 
transfer operations, unloading of shipments received by rail and 
boat and to place these materials in temporary storage. Examples 
are familiar to all and it is hardly necessary to elaborate on this 
phase of the question. An_ illustration two will suffice, in 
fact, such as the use of locomotive cranes for unloading the 
coal consignments for power house use, for handling pulp logs 


as 


or 


Courtesy: American Engineering & 9 
“1G, 
Rapid overhead handling in confined quarters is practiced at New York 
Herald Tribune storeroom. 
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The American Monorail Co, 

Fic. 11 
Paper storage room of the ‘‘Every Evening,” Wilmington, Del., is served 
by overhead trolley hoist employing a special grab which speeds up roll 
handling. 


Courtesy: 


in their transfer from barge to wood pile and from pile to mill, 
etc. 

The use of locomotive type cranes with buckets, shovels and 
grapples in such services is particularly pertinent, because these 
materials handling tools may also prove useful in other tasks 
about the mill, in construction work and in heavy handling 
operations of all kinds. Their mobility is also a valuable asset 
and not infrequently justifies their use for routine tasks which 
could be performed just as expeditiously and perhaps at lower 
unit cost by less expensive equipment lacking the ability of moving 
from place to place; a simple mast and gaff rig, for instance, 
or a_ hoisting fixed position. Often, the 
mobility of the tool is a factor directly instrumental in cutting 
materials handling costs. 

A case in point is the use of 


tower in however, 


these cranes at the mills of 


Wb 


k 


American Engineering Co. 
Fic. 10 
1-ton trolley hoist lifts rolls of paper onto the presses at the Hudson Printing 


Courtesy: 


o., Hoboken, N. J. pressroom. 
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OY GOEBELE 


SEVERAL THOUSANDS OF 
GOEBEL—MACHINES 


have been supplied over all the world. 


NUMEROUS MODELS 


to meet the most different requirements 


SLITTING and RE-REELING— 
MACHINES 
up to 240” of working width 


ROLL—SLITTING—MACHINES 
for cutting NARROW COILS down to 1/50” of cutting width 


ALL MACHINES embody the famous 


GOEBEL 
SLITTING 
SYSTEM 
DUST - FREE CLEANCUT SMOOTH 
SLITTING EDGES PERFECT SEPARA- 
TION OF THE FINISHED ROLLS 


GOEBEL A. - G. — DARMSTADT 


GERMANY 


F 
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The American Monorail Co. 

Fic, 12 
Largest savings at the Gilman Fanfold Corp. plant, Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
have come through reduced damage to paper, elimination of labor and free- 
dom from injury to operators caused by lifting heavy rolls of paper onto the 
presses, 


Courtesy: 


the Great Western Paper Company at Ladysmith, Wis., where the 
mobility of the locomotive crane has proved quite profitable. 
The wood pile storage capacity of the yard has not only been 
greatly increased by the ability of the tool to travel around, 
but the handling costs have also been considerably reduced by 
the use of a 20-ton steam locomotive crane and log grapple. This 
is experience which should be of interest to other paper mills, 
particularly as such cranes are now procurable operating on steam, 
gas, electric or Diesel engine power. 

Hoists as transfer agents and as conveying mechanisms have 
also proved to be valuable materials handling tools in many mills 
where handling requirements are quite distinctive, though not 
necessarily uncommon. The reclamation of pulp logs from the 
tidal pond of the Maine Seaboard Paper Company on the 
Penobscot at Bucksport, Me., for example, well exemplifies the 
dominance of local conditions upon the selection of an economical 
materials handling system. The tidal rise of the log pond is 
considerable and a suspension hoist, to raise and lower the boom 
of the conveyor which draws the logs from the river to the mill, 
adds desirable flexibility to the reclaiming operation and effects 
quite a reduction in handling costs. 

At the Hamilton, O., mills of the Champion Paper Company, 
the fly ash from the base of the power house stack is washed 
into a concrete tank and a manually operated hoist equipped w.th a 


Courtesy: The American Monorail Co. 
Fic. 14 : 
Conveying 3,000 pound load from a lower to a higher level with a twin-hook 
hoist at the plant of Brown & Bigelow, St. Paul, Minn. 
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The American Monorail Co. 

Fic. 13 
Weights of rolls of paper at the Gilman Fanfold Corp. are recorded on the 
scale dial at the storeroom foreman’s desk as the rolls journey pass from 
storeroom to press room. 


Courtesy: 


¥%4-ton clam shell bucket is utilized to transfer the ashes from the 
tank to 2-wheel hand carts by which the refuse is removed from 
the building. Local conditions dictate this system of fly ash 
disposal, of course, and it might not be exactly adaptable to any 
other mill. Nevertheless, the installation is which demon- 
strates the use of a materials handling tool in 
plays an important part in the apparently unrelated economical 
operation of the power plant. 

The use of overhead trolley hoists for miscellaneous handling 
operations is one of the innovations which has done much to 
speed up the handling and disposal of the bulky output of the 
paper machines and to reduce arduous labor and handling costs 
The views presented 


installations of 


one 


a service which 


in the mill and _ store various 
illustrate quite typical these 
handling tools, the savings from the use of which are so very 


obvious that their popularity with many mills is easily understood. 


rooms. 


modern materials 
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Courtesy: The Euclid Crane & Hoist Co. 
Fic. 15 
l-ton, 2-motor monorail hoist hauling roll of paper at the plant of the 
Universal Gypsum Co., Akron, N. Y. 
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STUFF PUMPS 


OUR “TRIPLEX” STUFF PUMP 


is on a par with all other Pulp and Paper 
Mill Equipment we manufacture. The fact 
of its satisfactory use in leading mills attests 
its efficiency. 


Can You Tell 
The Difference ? 


Of course you can’t. Neither can you dis- 
tinguish between one _ shipment of 
“Loomfibre” and another. Loomis Labora- 
tories have developed a process which 
assures absolute uniformity. This, plus 
constant laboratory checks at every point 
in- the process of manufacture gives you 
this superior soft fibre filler. 


Let your product benefit by the great 
strides the Loomis laboratories have made. 
Ask the Loomis man to tell you the whole 
. story. Write the W. H. Loomis Tale Cor- 
Built for service, it handles stock with poration, Gouverneur, New York. 
speed and assurance of satisfactory results. 
Dependable uniformity 


At least 80% retention value 


MFG. CO. 
SOUTH WINDHAM, CONN. 


Aids opacity 


The SMITH & WINCHESTER 6 


Always a true color spread 


REASONS 


Assures excellent finish 


a 


Economy 
FOR OVER A CENTURY BUILDERS OF 


FOURDRINIER and CYLINDER MACHINES, 


PAPER BAG MACHINES, JORDAN ENGINES L O O M F | B, R E 


A Short Fibre Paper Filler 
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The Euclid Crane & Hoist Co. 
Fic. 16 
Two 15-ton electric hoists suspended from hand racked trolleys at the plant 
of the West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., at Covington, West Va. 


Courtesy: 


The conservation of floor space in the mill, getting the bulky 
rolls out of the way of productive equipment, and the ease and 
speed with which heavy rolls may be handled make their use 
well nigh essential in the modern mill. 

One mill was able to double its output with only 10 per cent 


The Euclid Crane & Hoist Co. 
Fic. 
Monorail cab hoist on one of the 3-ton transfer bridges serving the floor at 
the plant of the Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Cleveland. Ohio. 


Courtesy: 


Courtesy: Mercury Mfg. Co. ; 
Fic. 20 
Tractor operating in close quarters at the Kimberly, Wis., plant of the 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. 
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Courtesy: The Euclid Crane & Hoist Co. 
Fic. 17 
2%%4-ton, 3-motor, floor controlled crane at the plant of the West 
Pulp & Paper Co. at Tyrone, Pa. 


Virginia 


additional equipment through such an overhead system of materials 
handling. Another increased its storage capacity 50 per cent by 
virtue of the overhead system’s ability to pile material practically 
to the rafters of the storage building and reclaim it etticiently. 


(To be continued) 


Courtesy: Mercury Mfg. Co. 
Fic. 19 
Tractor train handling rolls of paper in the service of the New York & 
Pennsylvania Co., Johnsonburg, Pa. 


Courtesy: Mercury Mfg. Co. 
Fic. 21 
Tractor train operating on 5-foot platform at the Niagara, Wis., plant of the 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. 
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THE YEAR IN PAPER 
Elsewhere in this issue of the Paper TrADE JOURNAL are pre- 


sented reviews of the various sections of the pulp and paper indus- 
try for the past year. Amplified with important statistical tables 
and numerous graphs showing the trend of production for a number 
of years past, this matter furnishes a most enlightening cross sec- 
tion of the paper industry for 1930. All of these reviews have 
been prepared by representative men in their particular lines and 
the information furnished may be depended upon as being trust- 
worthy in every respect. 

The reviews uniformly indicate that paper has suffered in the 
general depression, but with the exception of perhaps several sec- 
lions, not as severely as most other basic industries. The first 
six months of the year were in fact quite satisfactory, but the 
latter half witnessed a considerable recession in the demand for all 
varieties of paper. In spite of the less satisfactory conditions in 
the last -six months, the average operation for the year was 70 per 
cent of normal. When it is considered that operations in 1921, to 
which the depression of 1930 is frequently compared, averaged 
only 63 per cent, it will be seen that paper has been comparatively 
fortunate during this particular depression and why it has fre- 
quently been pointed out in business reviews as one of the most 
active among all the great basic industries. 

News print production declined considerably during the year. 
This was true of the United States and more especially was the 
case in Canada where the industry, for obvious reasons, is so 
intimately related with American interests that the production of 
the news print mills there is usually considered with the pro- 
duction in the United States. The feature of outstanding in- 
terest was the placing into operation of the news print mill of the 
Maine Seaboard Paper Company, at Bucksport, Maine, with a 
Prospective production of 300 tons daily. This mill is especially 
interesting because it is one of the very few news print mills built 
in the United States since 1911 when the tariff was taken off of 
news print, starting the movement which has made Canada the 
foremost producer of news print in the world. This mill, however, 


started late in the year and made no impression on the aggregate 
tonnage in the United States which was 1,282,000 tons as com- 
pared with 1,392,000 tons in 1929. The decrease is, of course, ex- 
plained in part by the general depression, but in a considerable 
measure, also, by the closing down on this side of the line of an- 
tiquated mills which were no longer able to meet present day 
competition. 

The news print industry in Canada suffered a trying year. It 
produced 2,331,000 tons as compared with 2,510,633 tons in 1929, 
a decrease of close to 200,000 tons for the year. In spite of this 
decrease, there was added during the year 832 tons daily to the 
rated capacity, giving the Dominion an installed rated capacity 
of 11,940 tons daily, which is easily a record for the world. The 
mills at the end of the year were operating at an average capacity 
of only about 60 per cent as compared with 8 per cent in 1929, 
The exigencies of the situation influenced several important mer- 
gers during the year and these groups, judging from indications. 
are likely to be formed into one or several super-mergers in the 
not very remote future. Some such action, it is believed, may be 
necessary to prevent a harmful price war, for which the incidents 
of depressed demand and over-capacity have favorably set the 
stage. While some price cutting has already been evident, it 
has not been as general as might be expected under the circum- 
stances and several of the larger companies have already an- 
nounced that they would maintain their present price throughout 
1931. This is one of the most encouraging factors in the present 
Situation. It is to be hoped that prices will continue more or less 
stabilized as the effect of a price war would, naturally, be to 
crowd some of the higher cost mills out of the picture altogether. 

Coarse paper, except in the case of a comparatively few mills, is 
one of the outstanding divisions of the industry which evidenced 
throughout the year the great need for an improvement in mer- 
chandising methods. Some betterment in this respect was evi- 
denced in the sulphite section of the industry where markets were 
more intensively studied and where through intelligent curtailment, 
production and demand were kept more nearly coincident. But 
conditions, so far as merchandising is concerned, continued rather 
chaotic in the kraft market. It is encouraging to know, however, 
that the kraft manufacturers are apparently more willing than they 
have been to recognize various faults in their particular branch 
of the industry and are taking means to correct them. Both the 
National Kraft Paper Manufacturers Association and the South- 
ern Kraft Manufacturers Association have been showing com- 
mendable leadership along these lines. The expansion in the de- 
mand for kraft, representative authorities believe, will be enor- 
mous in the years just ahead and the manufacturers should in 
some way make plans to supply this demand at a fair profit. This 
is sound sense. It is advice that must be accepted actively by 
kraft manufacturers as a whole or the present senseless condition 
of affairs, which has already prevailed much too long, will con- 
tinue to depress the industry. 

In the book paper section of the industry, although only three 
machines were added during 1930, with a production of about 
170 tons as compared with five in 1929 with a production of about 
245 tons, this excess production, especially under the conditions 
of general business depression, was not easily digested. Probably 


this augmented tonnage could not easily have been absorbed even in 
a normal year, but it was certainly difficult to do so healthfully 
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under the conditions of the year which has just passed. While 
mills operated satisfactorily for the first six months, it is estimated 
that throughout .the year they operated only about 70 per cent 
of their normal productive capacity. Competition during the latter 
months, especially, was keen, with considerable price cutting, as a 
result of which all grades of book paper at the close of the year 
were down from $5.00 to $7.00 per ton as compared with prices at 
the close of 1929. While no great improvement in the book mar- 
ket is expected before mid-summer or early autumn, no new ma- 
chines, so far as is known, are to be installed this year, so that 
business is expected to be along more healthful lines when the 
revival sets in. 


Fine papers during the year more nearly approached stability 
than any division of the industry. This was due largely to in- 
telligent marketing and the financial resources of the mills. Manu- 
facturers here more nearly adjusted production to consumption 
than in any other division of the paper business, with results that 
speak for themselves. Fine papers, also, undoubtedly profited from 
the effective advertising that has been done in the past and which 
will undoubtedly be carried out on an increasing scale in the future. 
While the year, however, was comparatively satisfactory, profits 
were naturally not large. In addition to the restricted demand, the 
small earnings are explained by the fact that especially in the 
last four or five years, fine paper mills have been plowing a gen- 
erous share of their earnings back into costly new machinery and 
the modernization of their plants generally. This foresighted policy 
cannot fail to bring gratifying results when the expansion in the 
demand for these papers is resumed. While the year started well 
in this division, demand decreased after the first six months, but 
in spite of this business was about 80 per cent of normal for the 
entire year and the mills produced about the same quantity of paper 
as in 1925, which at that time was considered a very satisfactory 
year. As usual, there is a seasonal increase in demand just now 
and if this increase continues along the lines that it has in other 
periods when business was somewhat similar to the present, reli- 
able authorities estimate that the business in fine papers will be 
between 80 and 90 per cent of normal for the entire year and soon 


will reach new high records again. 


In the box board industry volume during the year shrunk rather 
seriously and prices declined to the lowest level this branch of 
the industry has witnessed in recent years. Reliable estimates for 
1930 place the running time of the mills at 3.9 days per running 
week or about 65 per cent of full time, as compared with 4.6 days 
per running week or about 77 per cent of full time in 1929. The 
nominal quotation for .016 chip rolls at the end of the year was 
$32.50 per ton as compared with $39.40 per ton at the same 
time in 1929. In addition to the general depression, this branch 
of the paper industry suffered from the increased competition of 
mills making kraft liners. There are, however, encouraging aspects 
to the situation. The programs for increase in plant capacity have 
practically all been concluded and comparatively little new tonnage 
may be expected to come into the market in the near future. By 
the addition of modern machinery, more careful cost accounting 
and improved methods generally, mills have fairly well adjusted 
themselves to lower prices and have been able to compete with some 
other products which formerly was not possible because of the fac- 
tor of cost. The popularity of fiber board for containers and pack- 
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age purposes is obviously increasing and it is believed that this 
new business can be retained and expanded as the years go along. 
But a stabilized price policy is much to be desired in this division 
of the market and this is a consummation that can be brought about 
only by cooperation within the industry and a sensible sales policy 
based on cost, intelligently figured and a selling price that will 
return a fair profit 

Technologically, conditions in the pulp and paper industry have 
heen vastly improved in recent years. This side of the industry 
is obviously in competent hands and leaves little to be desired. The 
matter of marketing paper, however, has not as yet been given 
the attention it deserves and which it must have before satisfactory 
conditions throughout the industry prevail. The fine paper section 
of the industry furnishes good evidence of what can be done 
along these lines. It is to be hoped that soon paper men in 
general will apply the methods that have for a number of years 
past made fine pape: the most stabilized section of the industry. 

The future is not discouraging. The market for paper, it should 
be remembered, is one of the most resilient of all the commodity 
markets. This is explained by the fact that paper in human life is 
so commonly used and that its uses are constantly expanding so 
greatly. Some seasonal improvement in the demand for paper is 
apparent already. This is expected to continue during the spring 
months and a considerable betterment is expected in the fall. After 
the improvement establishes its momentum, it may be reasonably 
expected that paper will be soon on the way again not only to 
equal, but to surpass the record of 1929, which was the high rec- 
ord for both production and consumption in the American paper 
industry. 


DUNN SULPHITE CO. HAS GOOD YEAR 

The Dunn Sulphite Paper Company, Port Huron, Mich., main- 
tained throughout 1930 the production level of 1929, which was a 
peak year in business, Theodore W. Dunn, president of the com- 
pany, reports. 
“We feel this is a good record in view of the fact that most 
businesses in 1930 were below the level of 1929,” Mr. Dunn said. 
“In addition we have managed to carry our usual working force 
of slightly in excess of 100 men, through the year, and we pro- 
vided the men with continuous employment.” 
“We have maintained our employment level in spite of the fact 
that the prices we have received on our products have declined. 
We have maintained the regular wage scales,” Mr. Dunn said. 
“In addition we have managed to make changes and repairs in 
the plant. We have had a continuous fight to effect economies 
which would permit us to maintain our wage scales, but we have 
felt that we were doing our part to better employment conditions. 
“Business conditions today are in a situation unparalleled by 
previous depressions. We can only hope that conditions will not 
cause the Dunn Sulphite Paper company to change its plans in 
regard to its production and its employment.” 


BLANDIN PAPER CO. IMPROVES MILL 

The Blandin Paper Company, Grand Rapids, Minn., has just 
purchased an Allis-Chalmers 4000 KW high pressure condenser 
and bleeder type steam turbine of 200 Ibs. pressure arranged for 
future 450 lbs. pressure. 
The Jacobson Engineering Company of Minneapolis, has been 
engaged as engineers and James Leck Company of Minneapolis 
are the contractors. 
Plans are well under way and work will go forward at once. 
This is in addition to the present building now being con- 
structed to house the new paper machine. 
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Quality Papers for 
Progressive Merchants 
in 193] 


ANACONDA BOND 
ANACONDA LEDGER 
ANACONDA COVER 
PONTIAC VELLUM 
WHITEFIELD OFFSET 
COMMERCIAL OFFSET 
1930 INDEX BRISTOL 
GROVETON’S MIMEOGRAPH 
GROVETON’S MANIFOLD 

SATURATING PAPERS 
GROVETON FOLDING 
BRISTOL 
ENGLISH ENGRAVURE 
GROBULK BOOK 


Also Dello Bond & Ledger, Drug Bond 
Snowcap and Surety Envelope, “A,” “C” 
and Special Manila, Music Roll, Die Wip- 
ing, Oiled Tympan, Railroad Writing, Bond 
Pads. 


Manila Folder and Manila Tag. 


Groveton Paper Co. Inc. 
MAIN OFFICE AND MILLS 


GROVETON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
TEL. 54 


BOSTON OFFICE 
80 FEDERAL STREET 
Tel. Hancock 4043 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
226 LAFAYETTE BLDG. 
Tel. Lombard 1623 


NEW. YORK OFFICE 
11 WEST 42D STREET 
Tel. Penn. 3643 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
327 SO. LA SALLE STREET 
Tel. Harrison 5443 


CHEMICAL SCIENCE 


... raises the paper 
industry to higher levels. 


—— = 


HEMISTRY and Chemical engineering are 
keeping many a paper and pulp mill out of the 
red, can do the same for many others, will do 
it for all who know how to utilize these great forces. 


Every man responsible for methods, materials, machinery, proc- 
essing efficiency, product quality and sales promotion in any 
branch of the paper and pulp industry, owes it to himself, his 
profession, his employers and his Country to maintain that 
leadership necessary to prosperity via Chemistry and the allied 
sciences, 


Ready to the hand of those for whom chemical science can do 
so much is this year’s Exposition of Chemical Industries. 
Viewed as a whole it will be a striking demonstration of In- 
dustry transformed by Science. 


Viewed in detail, it is a post-graduate course without which 
previous education is hopelessly handicapped in dealing with 
the needs of the day. 


Available at this great national institution of learning will be 
opportunities to discuss your interests with hundreds of 
specialists in attendance to serve you. 


Exhibits—visual, tangible, comparable embodiments of prog- 
ress include processing equipment, instruments of precision, 
chemicals, chemical products, laboratory 
supplies and a wide variety of technical 
products used in pulp and paper making. 


Attending this Exposition yourself is not enough. 

ring from your organization those who have 
operating responsibilities requiring knowledge of 
modern methods, machines, materials, And bring 
those whose “sayso”’ counts when newer, better 
equipment is needed, They'll be glad they came. 
So will you. 


EXPOSITION 
CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES 


13th EXPOSITION 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


t Internati 1 Expositi Company 


@ 5246D 
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IMPORTS OF PAPER 
AND PAPER STOCK 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


NEW YORK IMPORTS DRAWING PAPER CARDBOARD 
a Co., <A. Ballin, 


D. F. Young, Stuttgart, Bremen, 2 cs. American Express Hamburg, 


WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 14, 1931 H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Amer. Trader, Lon- 182 cs. Fee : 
don, 5 cs. _. MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 
SUMMARY Keuffel & Esser Co., Pr. Harding, Hamburg, 27 *- Wilson Paper Corp., Cameronia, Glasgow, 
cs. 20 cs. 
Gicaretby MAOE. do once cs desode oedvne axes 635 es. Favor Ruhl & Co., Lafayette, Havre, 2 cs. Hensel Bruckman & Lorbacher, Stuttgart, 
Wall paper 17 bls., 23 es . . Bremen, 12 cs. 
RE NN coc vial ch cd nage chee gana 1g FILTER PAPER Japan Paper Co., Stuttgart, Bremen, 7 cs. 
ie ME Con cut ch una oS ckatae i778 rolls H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Amer. Trader, e Manufacturers Trust Co., . Jaspar, Antwerp, 
Printing paper.........sceseesces 77 rolls, 123 cs, London, 11 74, pkgs. 
Se errr ere reer ind Schleicher Schull Co., Inc., A, Ballin. Ham- Thomas & Pierson. Mauretania, Southampton, 
ME isiccsisiidnsevintinsyeds 10 cs, burg, 4 bls., 16 cs. D. C. And & Co., Laf H 1 
Sen OHM. 5... cacoscuncccacccaneccccd “py . » ' . C. Andrews o., Lafayette, Havre, cs. 
Filter Mh ng “cee pee eee es te ~ COLORED PAPER Japan Paper Co., Lafayette, Havre, 2 cs. 
MEME coc ccascnaucassnancesscues ng i. Lange, Stuttgart, Bremen, 2 cs. A. Flinn & Co., Lafayette, Havre, 2 cs. 
iGauek Matte SO. <..<ccsc.. tc tcceleeeae : S. Gilbert, Stuttgart, Bremen, 1 cs. _ Standard Products Corp., Lafayette, Havre, 115 
Metal covered paper a ee J. Beckhard Co., Stuttgart, Bremen, 5 cs. cs. 
Baryta coated paper S. Dietzgen & Co.. A, Ballin, Hamburg, 87 cs. Keller, Dorian Paper Co., Lafayete, Havre, 20 
ill aeaell @e.................... ee! _ ’ National Freight F’d’g Co., A. Ballin, Ham- cs. ” c 
Surface coated tans ace al olaounesiiage urg, Scs. gfa Ansco Corp., A. Ballin Hamburg, 15 cs. 
Coated SOME: cree 55 Gretsch dahio w .— _ GAUZE TISSUE PAPER Meadows, Wye & Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 
Rasic, es 8 cia us 4:<8 ce ok shu oe 44s 16 cs. ; B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Adriatic, Liverpool, 6 cs. A. Ballin, Hamb 89 roll 
hw avcethd be apaaucenenes 9 cs. < CS. —, “i. SOS, SAMows, TOES. 
Decalcomania SER ep re err 36 cs. METAL COVERED PAPER sn BAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 
Photo Paper. .cecssccessccpesscocescccscece 9 cs. Globe Shipping Co., Stuttgart, Bremen, 55 cs. C. Nelson, Cameronia, Glasgow, 41 bls. rags. 
Ne ag ok Se ener re rire re cs. K. Pauli Corp., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 20 cs. bl ~~ Downing & Co., Cameronia, Glasgow, 53 
Vr ls a '0:0 6.00.0. 06:0.09:04.00 6065900046684 cs. IS. vagging. 
IN, Sisdaisses cei passe snseeswepcn came On BARYTA COATED PAPER Baring Bros. & Co., Cameronia, Glasgow, 148 
TR SR Grenier ARs 14 cs. K. Pauli Corp., Stuttgart, Bremen, 1 cs. bls. paper stock. 
NE Ne awank ee snnt iigeathichcesess 1 cs. Globe Shipping Co., Stuttgart, Bremen, 52 cs. Invernational Accep. Bank, Stuttgart, Bremen, 
(1 R heiteale aete  alaes “ta ps eee 1 cs, 5. 8 Schroeder Banking Corp., Stuttgart, 51 bls. bagging. 
PE Mai iiseneshecenndrancancutinesaalia Bremen, 21 cs. Castle & Overton, Inc., Sud Atlantico, B. 
Stencl —. SeaEanenercathasanssautsese 3 cs. GOLD COATED PAPER Aguet, ¥ 4. hae cuttings 5 16 oe. er gt . 
Stencil pa and ink...... i canenuwieekten 20 es. Teic ‘a? M. Snedeker Corp., Adriatic, Liver , 79 bis. 
5) gtbeaPbyeptorthpelpapphespe i82 cs. Weiss phe an Te Stuttgart, Bremen, 5 cs. thread waste; 30 bis. paper ee pool, 7 
Miscellaneous paper....89 rolls, 74 pkgs., 205 cs. ‘ Ss FA COATED PAPER E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Schodack, ——, 102 bls. 
Pe: ; 3 Phoenix Shipping Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 1 bagging; 23 bls. new rags. 
CIGARETTE PAPER o, ; ; . oe © Castle & Overton, Inc., Schodack, Havre, 32 
De Manduit Paper Corp., Schodack, Havre, 417 5 re ernationa d’g. Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 7 —_ sti T Ca: Ras G 
3. : : anco Com talhane [rust Co., Exchester, Genoa, 
; Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., La Bourdonnais, COATED PAPER 89 bls. bagging. F 
Bordeaux, 8 cs. Bank of America Natl. Assn., A. Ballin, Ham- Darmstadt, Scott & Courtney, Exchester, Genoa, 
American Tobacco Co., La Bourdonnais, Bor burg, 3 ces. 82 Hs. bagging. 
deaus. S00 é, BASIC PAPER F. J. Fawcett, Ala, Antwerp, 69 bls. flax waste. 
WALL PAPER Globe Shipping Co., Stuttgart, Bremen, 16 cs. a oe —" Co., Pr, Harding, Hamburg, 23 bls. 
. ne NTO was ° 
G. 1. Hunken Co., Stuttgart, Bremen, 1 cs. ALUMINUM PAPER R. Canovai & Son, Cabo Villano, Leghorn, 46 
ni F. Downing & Co., Amer, Trader, London, Keller Dorian Paper Co., Stuttgart, Bremen, 9 bls. rags. OLD ROP 
Is. cs. 4 E 
|. Emmerich, Adriatic, Liverpool, 4 bls. DECALCOMANIA PAPE 1 °c & s 7 
J. Emmerich, A, Ballin, Hamburg, 22 cs. Phoenix Shipping Co., iy 2 cs. uanitaie oat oe, SS. Foe ee 
C ‘fe Shipping Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 1 ble. C. W. Sellers, Eurera, Bremen, 10 cs. W. Steck & Co., Japanese Prince, Naples, 36 
a C. Andrews & Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 1 - *. poner ay nareee, Bremen 7 cs. coils: 7 ‘ 
ale. . wes .. A. Consmiller, A. Ballin, Hamburg, 7 cs. W. Steck & Co., Pr. ing 2 z 
PAPER HANGINGS C. W. Sellers, A. Ballin, Hamburg, 10 cs. =< a 
A. C. Doman, Jr., Inc., Adriatic, Liverpool, 1 PHOTO PAPER Brown Bros., Harriman & Co., Cabo Villano, 
ble. ssinien ain . J. H. Schroeder Banking Corp., Stuttgart, —— = colle, 6 St. a nut 
remen, 4 cs. rown Bros., Harriman & Co., fonso XIII, 
fay Madden Corp., Stuttgart, Bremen, 143 rolls. ; J. H. Schroeder Banking Corp., Europa, Bremen, Coruna, 30 bls. CASEIN 
ilkinson Bros. & Co., Inc., Frederick VIII, cs. ee bie pie 
Os slo, 49 rolls. ; J. J. Gavin, Mauretania, Southampton, 4 cs. A. Hurst & Co., Sud Atlantico, B. Ayres, 584 
we Goodwin & Co., Pr. Harding, Hamburg, - NOTE PAPER bags, 35040 kilos. 
387 rolls. . Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Amer. Trader, 
Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Pr. Harding, Ham- London, 1 cs. . ’ aes hadh-tgy~ndhagerd 
burg, 297 rolls. WRITING PAPER A. P. W. Pulp & Power Co., R. Jarl, Sheet 
Lunham & Reeve, Blankaholm, Helsingfors, 443 H. Arndus & Son, Lafayette, Havre, 1 cs. Harbor, 8553 bls. mechanical pulp, 1912 | tons. 
rolls, : ' Globe Shipping Co., Stuttgart, Bremen, 5 cs. Kopperberg & _Hofors Aagverks, Aktiebolag, 
Perkins, Goodwin & Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, ENVELOPES Schenectady, Norrsundet, 20000 bls. sulphate, 4000 
459 rolls. _ + . tons. 
PRINTING PAPER |. Desiheed ee tee cs. RR rer Bros., Inc., Tonsbergfjord, Oslo, 300 
? ae soe " : oe . ” ’ ’ Ss. ais. sulphite. 
eee. Naeve Co., Inc., Saco, Rotterdam, 13 dae i SHELF PAPER on Ba? ‘ Trust Co., Tonsbergfjord, 
as F <aplan Bros., Stuttgart, Bremen, 8 cs. slo, 150 s. sulphite. 
jztutemational Fig.” Con Hf: Jaspar, Antwerp, avlan Bros, Karop, Boome. 6 eo 
FE ey . Jaspar, 2 . CARBON PAPER als. sulphite a 
7 euffe & Esser Co., Pr. Harding, Hamburg, Charta Corp., Takaoka Maru, Osaka, 1 cs. in eae nee coe Rahs ay SN 20 
A as é . LITMUS, PAPER Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Odensholm, ——, 4500 
_ Martin echtold, A. Ballin, Hamburg, 36 Pfalz & Bauer, A. Ballin, Hamburg, 1 cs. bls. wood pulp. 
ba COVER PAPER Pagel, Horton & Co., Inc., Odensholm, Gefle, 


E. Dietzgen & Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 44 cs. International F’d’g. Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 625 bls. sulphite. 
5 Lagerloef Trading Co., Blankaholm, Helsingfors, 


5 cs. 
ais a eo wage Age oa : STENCIL PAPER 1090 bls. sulphite. 
sls 1ality Art Novelty Co., Stuttgart, Bremen, » P International F’d’g. Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, Leqated | treting oe, Bleakabolm, Hango, 
- 2 cs. 1086 bis. sulphite; 1964 bls. sulphate. 
WRAPPING PAPER STENCIL PAPER AND INK Castle & Overton, Inc., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 
Atlantic F’d’g. Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 1 cs: Arlac Dry Stencil Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 20 1400 bls. wood pulp, 280 tons. 
——, Mauretania, Southampton, 9 cs. cs. (Continued on page 227) 
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She SIGN of 
DEPENDABILITY 


The Nashua Trade Mark for the 
past 80 years has stood for qual- 
ity and progress—and the trade 
has come to recognize it as a sym- 
bol of dependability. 


Nashua has steadily set the pace 
for the industry, backed by the 
research, testing and experimen- 
tation of its chemists and paper 
specialists. 


Solving difficult paper problems 
has become an every day occur- 
rence with these experts. You 
are invited to consult them freely 
regarding. 


Coated Papers 
Printed Papers 
Embossed Papers 
Metal Papers 
Gummed Papers 
Waxed Papers 
Velour Papers 
Gummed Tapes 
Roll Leaf 


for use in wrapping, boxing, 
packaging and marketing innum- 
erable products. 


A designing department is also 
at your service for the develop- 
ment of new _ merchandising 
methods or the improvement of 
old ones—put your paper prob- 
lems up to Nashua experts for 
gratifying results. 


| NASHUA GUMMED 
| & COATED PAPER CO. 


NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Mills at 


NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
PETERBORO ONTARIO CANADA 


Offices in principal cities 
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Emco Onion Skin 
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(Continued from page 225) 


-, A. Ballin, Hamburg, 260 bls. wood pulp, 


Brown Bros., Harriman & Co., Odensholm, Ig- 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 


52 tons. l , “ ——- 7. sulphate. . 
i :., A. Ballin, ——, s. 3 ° ; ce. sholm, ——, 5000 ——— so: qeenet 
a. Foy Sie SR, Si, we wee Ctenshele _ WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 4, 1931 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., A. Ballin, , 1000 —_———__—_- ; ae be 
bls. wood pulp, 203 tons. BOSTON IMPORTS J. A. Steer & Co., Schodack, Havre, 52 bls. 
ww ose “E. J. Keller C Inc., Schodack 115 bl 
B. L. Soberski, Tonsbergfjord, Frederickstad, WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 14, 1931 om i a a 
1500 bags. % . m 2 ™ 
Composition Materials Co., Tonsbergfjord, Flek- Perkins, Goodwin & Co., Schenectady, Nor- E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Elmshorn, ——, 58 Ibs. 
kefjord, 100 bags. rsundet, 8625 bls. sulphate, 1725 tons. old cottons; 84 bls. bagging. 
_Kopperberg & ofors Sagverks, Aktiebolag, muieininaléal 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 14, 1931 
Goodwin & Co., 


Perkins, Goodwin & 
det, 6125 bls. sulphate. 


2500 bls. sulphite. 


Norrsundet, 3375 bls. sulphate, 675 tons. 


“0 


Pagel, Horton & Co., 


NORFOLK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 14, 1931 


.» Odensholm, Norrsun- 


Inc., Odensholm, Getie, 


Perkins, Adensholm, Nor- Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Odensholm, ——, 750 Darmstadt, Scott & Courtney, Ala, Antwerp, 
rsundet, 3250 bls. sulphate. bls. wood pulp. 120 bls. bagging. 
GENERATOR STARTS AT GRAND FALLS tract. Through an exchange of stock, Canada Power and Paper 


The fourth 20,000 h. p. generator in the Grand Falls, New Bruns- 
wick, hydro-electric plant has been placed in commercial opera- 
tion by International Hydro-Electric System, a division of In- 
ternational Paper and Power Company. With the starting of 
this unit, the full installation of 80,000 hp. in the power house 
has been completed, and one of the greatest engineering under- 
takings in the Province brought to a successful culmination. 

The installation of the new unit at Grand Falls raises to 
1,099,000 hp. the aggregate capacity now in operation in all of 
the hydro-electric generating plants of International Hydro- 
Electric System. In addition, the System has a 14,000 hp. 
hydro-electric development nearing completion at MclIndoes 
Falls on the Connecticut River, seven miles down stream from 
the new 216,000 hp. Fifteen Mile Falls plant, and has ordered 
the seventh 34,000 hp. unit for installation in its Paugan generat- 
ing station on the Gatineau River, Quebec. Upon the com- 
pletion of these two new installations, the total installed ca- 
pacity of the hydro-electric plants of International Hydro- 
Electric System will be raised to 1,147,000 hp. 

These hydro-electric stations can house, without expansion of 
their structures, an additional 130,000 hp. which will be installed 
when required by the growing demand for electric energy. Un- 
developed water powers of the System in the United States 
and Canada aggregate over half a million h.p. 

The harnessing of the power at Grand Falls has meant not 
only the outlay of millions of dollars for the development at 
that point, but has also resulted in the expenditure of many 
millions more in the Dalhousie news print mill of New Bruns- 
wick International Paper Company, and in the extension of the 
Edmunston pulp mill of Fraser Companies, Ltd., both of which 
draw electric power from the Grand Falls development. 


NEWFOUNDLAND PROJECT POSTPONED 


Information of much interest, not only to investors, but to 
the pulp and paper industry at large, is contained in a lengthy 
communication from the Canada Power and Paper Corporation, 
submitted at the request of the Montreal Stock Exchange. 

For instance, it is shown that the project for the establishment 
of a 1,000-ton newsprint mill on the Gander River in Newfound- 
land has been postponed for an indefinite period owing to the 
present unsettlement in the industry. This will come as good 
news for Canadian products, who have been looking askance at 
Newfoundland news print mills, which are running regularly 
at over 100 per cent capacity and constantly increasing output. 
A further addition of 1000 tons per day tu. Newfoundland’s 
productive capacity would work havoc with Canadian competition. 

It is also revealed that it was due to the postponement of this 
project that Canada Power and Paper secured the Hearst con- 


secured an interest in The Dominion Newsprint Company, which 
was fostered by the Hearst interests and formed for the purpose 
of carrying through the Newfoundland project. The Hearst 
buying organization had a contract with the Dominion News- 
print Company covering all the Hearst. requirements for news- 
print for 15 years. This contract has been taken over by Canada 
Power and Paper, and will come into effect in 1934. The com- 
pany’s letter to the Montreal Stock Exchange refers to this in 
stressing the favorable long-term outlook of the Company. Al- 
though the definite tonnage is not stated, it is understood that the 
Hearst requirements run to around 540,000 tons per annum. 


BUILDS HUGE UNIVERSAL BOARD PRESS 

The first machine of its kind, the mammoth board press, re- 
cently designed, patterned, cast and machined by the Birdsboro 
Steel Foundry and Machine Company, Birdsboro, Pa., is now per- 
forming in one of the country’s large manufacturing plants, to 
a great percentage of its total, daily output. 

The press, as illustrated elsewhere in this issue, clearly demon- 
strates its relative size by the man standing in the foreground. 
The simplicty of its operation is also perceptible by the centraliza- 
tion of all control levers to the extreme right. The main feature 
of the machine is its ability to turn out a maximum of board prod- 
uct with a minimum of moisture content, thus requiring less 
time in the board’s drying operation. The press, in itself, is uni- 
versal, being capable of producing insulating board of ™% to 3 
inches in thickness and semi-hard and hard boards % to 1 inch in 
thickness. These variations may be acquired quickly and most 
accurately with almost any grade of stock such as: sawmill waste, 
corn stalks, sugar cane or other vegetable fibres. 

The large platen and miscellaneous other castings that make up 
the unit were all cast of Birdsboro open hearth steel. The press 
was fully assembled and tested at the point of its manufacture, 
prior to shipping. Its construction being suited for re-design 
and individual customer requirements. 


ORGANIZE SANGAMON CORP. 


A. J. Westrick, who was with the Kalamazoo Stationery Com- 
pany for seventeen years, has organized the Sangamon Com- 
pany, an Illinois Corporation, located in Taylorville, Ill., for the 
manufacture of fine stationery, writing tablets and greeting cards. 

The new company has leased a building adjacent to the Hop- 
per Paper Mill, which for several years has specialized in the 
manufacture of high grade papers for fine stationery and greeting 
cards. 

The company will begin active operations this month with a 
daily capacity of 750,000 envelopes, 20,000 Ibs. of flat or folded 
papers, 500,000 greeting cards and 50,000 tablets. 
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Carew Manufacturing Company 

Incorporated 1848 
South Hadley Falls, Mass. 

MAKERS OF as 
POLE DRIED PAPERS cs 
LEDGER—BOND—PAPETERIE o 
COVER—INDEX AND SPECIALTIES Ne 


inc! 


Gilman Paper Company | | : 
| Manufacturing Daily 


60 TONS OF No. 1 NORTHERN KRAFT PAPER : 
50 TONS OF GROUND WOOD " 

50 TONS OF PRINT NEWS : 

No. 1 NORTHERN SPRUCE KRAFT GUMMED TAPE ; 
PAPER BAGS AND SACKS 1 


Executive Offices, 475 Fifth Ave., New York 
Mills and Bag Factory at Gilman, Vermont 


J 
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LATEST 
ARKET REVIEW 


New York Market Review 


Office of the Parer Trave Journat, 
ednesday, February 18, 1931. 


Conditions in the local paper market are showing some signs 
of improvement and a more optimistic feeling is being reflected 
by manufacturers from all over the country attending the annual 
convention of the American Paper and Pulp Association at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania this week. Demand for the various standard 
grades is fairly persistent. Prices are generally holding to previ- 
ously quoted levels. 

There have been no further developments in the news print 
situation although rumors of consolidations are rife. Production 
in the United States and Canada is being maintained at about 60 
per cent of capacity, according to information gathered by the 
News Print Service Bureau. 
approximately the same ratio. 

The paper board market is somewhat steadier. Production of 
box board is proceeding at from 65 to 70 per cent of full time 
operation. Prices are gencrally holding to schedule. The fine 
paper market continues in a sound position. Tissues are moving 
in fairly satisfactory volume. The coarse paper market is more 


Shipments are going forward at 


active and production and shipments of wrapping paper have 
increased. 


Mechanical Pulp 


Steadiness prevails in the ground wood market. Although the 
demand for both foreign and domestic mechanical pulp is light at 
present, offerings are somewhat limited, due to curtailment of 
production. Inquiries for future needs are fairly numerous, 
Prices are generally being maintained at previously quoted levels, 
without difficulty. 


Chemical Pulp 
The chemical pulp market was moderately active during the 
past week. Judging from the number of inquiries around, trading 
should become more lively in the near future. Contract shipments 
are going forward to the paper mills in fairly satisfactory volume. 
Prices are holding to schedule, in most instances, and reports of 
concessions are less frequent. 


Old Rope and Bagging 


Demand for old rope was rather light. The movement of do- 
mestic and imported old manila rope was along seasonal lines. 
Small mixed rope is moving in fair volume. Prices remain un- 
changed. The bagging market is displaying a steady trend. Both 
gunny and roofing bagging are in excellent request. New burlap 
cuttings are moving in good volume. 


Rags 
The domestic rag market continues to show signs of improvement. 
The various grades of cotton cuttings are more active. Roofing 
rags are decidedly firmer. Mixed rags, however, are rather quiet. 
Prices are being maintained at recently quoted levels. Paper mills 
are beginning to show greater interest in the imported rag market. 
Dark cottons are steadier than of late. 
Waste Paper 
Now that production of paper board is expanding, the outlook 
for the lower grades of paper stock is more encouraging. No. 1 
mixed paper and strictly folded news are in better demand than 


for some time past. The higher grades of waste paper continue 
steady. Offerings are not excessive and prices are generally hold- 
ing to schedule. 
Twine 

Business in the local twine market was rather quiet during the 
past week and what transactions took place were mostly along 
routine lines. However, prospects for the future are encouraging 
as inquiries are fairly numerous and a heavy Spring demand is 
anticipated in most quarters. Prices generally remain unchanged. 


FAIR SALES IN BOSTON MARKET 


A fair volume of sales was made by paper dealers in the Boston 
market during the last week. A number of the wholesalers say 
that “things are looking up” with more inquiries and more actual 
business resulting from these inquiries, A great trouble which 
continues to be voiced is the “unfair competition,’ much in evi- 
dence at this time. One of the dealers who reports many inquiries 
says that “prices are ridiculous.” Bonds and writings are moving 
moderately, as a whole. It is understood that some of the manu- 
facturers of blotting papers are reducing their prices a cent on 
some grades. Fancy box coverings and wrappings are selling 
fairly well. Wrapping paper has improved slightly, with prices 
strong. Box board has not been so active so far in February as 
for the previous month, although prices are firm. 

Sales of waste paper appear to be somewhat spotty. In some 
quarters there is no movement, but in others old papers are more 
active, although at no higher prices. As a whole, conditions seem 
slightly better 1n paper stock. 

There are a few buyers of rope in the market. Foreign old 
manila has a somewhat downward tendency. Rags are a bit 
improved. Several mills have been making inquiries for roofing 
rags so that new importations are being made, although not in 
great volume yet. The movement has probably been brought 
about by new construction. For several months there had been 
practically no importation of roofing rags. Foreign lace curtains 
have been removed from the list of available commodities be- 
cause there are no importations, on account of the high duty. 
Sales have been made since last summer, but the supply is now 
exhausted. 


ALGONQUIN ELECTS OFFICERS 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of the Algonquin 
Paper Company was held here this week when officers and 
directors were chosen for the year. The directors elected included 
Frank A. Augsbury, Willard S. Augsbury, Arthur Whalen, W. E. 
Westbrook and Clarence Cook. The officers appointed are as 
follows: Frank A Augsbury, president; Clarence Cook, vice- 
president; William E. Westbrook, secretary and treasurer. The 
new member of the board of directors is Arthur Whalen. 

The George Hall Corporation, affiliated with the Algonquin 
concern, elected the following directors: Frank A. Augsbury, 
John A. Bovard, Hewlett P. Strong, Albert Hutchinson, and Wil- 
lard S. Augsbury. Frank A. Augsbury was re-elected president. 
The company operates a fleet of vessels over the St. Lawrence 
River route and has been the principal means of moving large 
quantities of pulp wood to the local paper company. 
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a HT.BRAND 


THE CLAY OF UNIFORMITY 


FOR COATING AND FILLING 


The superior qualities of Edgar Clays 
are recognized by American Coating 
and Paper Mills. 


Technical Service available for coat- 


ing and loading without charge. 


Also producers of 


KLONDYKE BRAND FILLER CLAYS 


fl 


EDGAR BROT 


50 CHURCH ST- 
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Miscellaneous Markets 


Office of the Paver Trape JouRNAL, 

Wednesday, February 18, 1931. 

BLANC FIXE—No radical changes were reported in the blanc 

fixe market. Both the pulp and the powder are in normal demand 

for the season. The pulp is still quoted at from $42.50 to $45.00 

per ton, while the powder is selling at from 334 cents to 4/2 cents 
per pound, in barrels, at works. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—The position of the bleaching pow- 

der market is practically unchanged. 

are going forward in good volume. 


Shipments against contract 
Prices are generally hold- 
Bleaching powder is quoted at from $2.00 to $2.35 
per 100 pounds, in drums, at works. 


ing to schedule. 


CASEIN.—Further weaknesses developed in the casein market. 
Domestic standard ground is quoted at 8% cents and finely ground 
at 11% cents per pound; while Argentine standard ground is 
selling at 10 cents and finely ground at 11 cents per pound, all in 
bags, car lot quantities. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—Most of the business transacted in the caus- 
tic soda market was along routine lines. The contract movement 
was well up to average. Solid caustic soda is quoted at from $2.50 
to $2.55, while the flake and the ground are selling at from $2.90 
to $2.95 per 100 pounds, in large drums, at works. 

CHINA CLAY.—The china clay market, was moderately active. 
Contract forward in satisfactory volume. 
Imported china clay is quoted at from 
$13 to $21 per ton, while domestic paper making clay is selling at 
from $8 to $13 per ton, at mine. 

CHLORINE.—Some improvement was noticed in the chlorine 
market. Demand is fairly persistent and shipments against con- 
tract are moving to the paper mills at a steady pace. Prices re- 
main unchanged. Chlorine is quoted at $2.50 per 100 pounds, in 
tanks, or multi-unit cars, in ton lots, or over, at works. 

ROSIN.—The rosin market is exhibiting a strong undertone. 
Prices are firmer. The grades of gum rosin used in the paper mills 
are now quoted at from $5.35 to $5.75 per 280 pounds, in barrels, 
at yards. Wood rosin is selling at $3.90 per 280 pounds, in car 
lots, at southern shipping points. 

SALT CAKE.—Steadiness prevailed in the salt cake market dur- 
ing the past week. The contract movement was about normal. 
Prices remain unchanged. Salt cake is quoted at from $16 to $17; 
German salt cake at from $15.50 to $16, and chrome salt cake at 
from $14 to $15 per ton, in bulk, at works. 

SODA ASH.—The soda ash market was rather quiet although 
contract shipments are going forward to the paper mills in good 
volume. Prices remain unaltered. Contract quotations on soda 
ash, in car lots, at works, per 100 pounds, are as follows: in bulk, 
$1.00; in bags, $1.15; and in barrels, $1.38. 

STARCH.—Trading in the starch market was moderately active. 
Supplies are moving to the paper mills with regularity. Inquiries 
for future needs are fairly numerous. Prices are unchanged: Spe- 
cial paper making starch is quoted at $3.12, in bags; and at $3.39 
per 100 pounds, in barrels, at works. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—Demand for sulphate of alumina 
is fairly satisfactory for the time of year. Prices are holding to 
formerly quoted levels. Commercial grades are selling at from 
$1.25 to $1.40; and iron free is offered at from $1.90 tc $2.05 per 
100 pounds, in barrels, at works. 

SULPHUR.—The sulphur market was rather quiet. 
main steady and unchanged. 


shipments are going 
Prices remain unchanged. 


Prices re- 
Sulphur is quoted at $18 per long ton, 
on orders of 1,000 tons, or over, on yearly contracts; and at $20 
per ton for any smaller quantity over that period. 
near by car loads the quotation is $21 per ton. 

TALC.—Offerings of talc are quite sufficient to take care of cur- 
rent needs. Demand is mostly seasonal. Prices are holding to 
schedule, without difficulty. Domestic talc is quoted at from $16 
to $18 per ton, in bulk; while imported talc is selling at from $18 
to $22 per ton, in bags, ship side. 
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Market Quotations 


iF. o. b. Mill) 
LeGGe ccccecccecce @ 38.00 
noose ecccccecoccees 6.75 @53.25 
Writings— 
Extra Superfine ..14.00 @32.00 
Superfine ........ 14.00 @32.00 
TUR G08 ccccccce 10.00 @15.00 
Engine sized ...... 6.75 @11.00 
Book, Cased— 
S. & S. C. ..2.52. 5.50 @ — 
BM. Fe ccvecceceses 525 @ — 
Coated and Enamel 7.00 @10.50 
Lithograph ...... 7.50 @12.00 
Tissues—Per Ream— 
White No. 1 .... .65 @ .67% 
Anti-Tarnish M G 

Pe ee wi & Oo 
Colored ..... 70 @ .90 
White No. 2 55 @ .5S7% 
MOEN seeecee 65 @ .70 
ree 55 @ .57% 

Kraft— 
No. 1 Domestic .. 4.25 @ 5.30 
No. 2 Domestic .. 3.00 @ 3.75 
Southern ......... 00 @ 3.75 
Imported ......+- 6.00 @ 7.00 
Manila— 
No. 1 = genes - 9.00 @ 9.25 
No, 2 Jute ...... 75 @ 8.50 
No. 1 Wood ..... 4.00 @ 5.25 
No. 2 Wood ..... 3.50 @ 4.00 
Butchers .....000. 3.37%4@ — 
Fibre Papers— 
No. 1 Fibre ...... 4.25 @ 5.50 
We DS EEO acces 4.00 @ 4.75 
Common Bogus .. 1.50 @ 3.00 
Screenings ........- 00 @ 3.00 
Card Middles ...... 4.00 @ 5.00 
Glassine— 
Bleached, basis 25 

~  ’ are Rit t 4 

SS errr P e-— 
Bleached, basis 20 

Mh. cceteddawane 1%e — 

(Delivered New York) 
News, per ton— 
Rolls, contract ...6200 @ — 
Rolls, spot .......62.00 @ — 
SROGED ccccceocees 67.00 @ — 
Side Runs .......47.00 @52.00 
Boards—per ton— 

WD cevccnsceces 32.50 @35.00 
ME ccocseescus 40.00 @45.00 
> eer 30.00 @32.00 
Binders’ Boards ..65.00 @70.00 
Standard Test Jute 

De -adeetuedes 40.00 @42.00 
Sgl. Mla. Li. Chip.42.50 @ — 

(F. o. b. Mill) 
Wood Pulp Boards..70.00 @80.00 
Mechanical Pulp 
(On Dock) 
No. 1 Imported— 
aaa 28.00 @32.00 
rae 30.00 @34.00 


(F. o. b. Mill) 
No. 1 Domestic ....28.00 @34.00 
Chemical Pulp 
(On Dock, Atlantic Ports) 
Sulphite (Imported)— 


ee eee 3.00 @ 4.25 
Easy Bleaching.... 2.60 @ 2.80 
No. 1 strong un- 
bleached ....... 2.00 @ 2.65 
Mitscherlich un- 

bleached ...... 2.15 @ 2.70 
No. 2 strong un 

bleached ....... 1.95 @ 2.05 
Si oO ere 1.50 @ 1. 
Wes SIGN cccccs 1.40 @ 1.5 

Sulphate— 
eer 3.00 @ 3.50 
(F. o. b. Pulp Mill) 
Sulphite (Domestic)— 
Bleached .......-. @ 4.75 

Easy Bleaching 

Sulphite ........ 55 @ 2.75 
News Sulphite ... 2.35 @ 2.60 
Mitscherlich ..... 50 @ 3.25 

Kraft (Domestic) ... 1.60 @ 2.75 
Soda Bleached ...... 2.75 @ 2.90 
Domestic Rags 
New Rags 
(Prices to Mill f. 0. b N. Y.) 
Shirt Cuttings— 

New White, No. 1. 8.00 @ 8.50 
New White, No. 2 7.00 @ 7.25 
Silesias No. 1 .... 6.00 @ 6.50 
New Unbleached .. 8.00 @ 8.50 
New Blue Prints.. 5.00 @ 5.50 
New Soft Blacks.. 4.00 @ 4.50 
Blue Overall .... 6.00 @ 6.25 
Washables ....... 3.75 @ 4.00 
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EE © cenesniaes 4.00 @ 4.50 
Mixed Khaki Cut- 
GEER cccceccces 4.25 @ 5.25 
Pink Corset Cut- 
ao 50 @ 7.00 
O. D. Khaki Cuttings 5.15 @ 5.75 
Men’s Corduroy .... 3.00 @ 3.50 
New Mixed Blacks.. 3.00 @ 3.25 
id Rags 
White, No. 1— s 
Repacked ........ 5.25 @ 5.75 
Miscellaneous 4.25 @ 4.75 
White, No. 2— 
Repacked ........ 3.00 @ 3.50 
Miscellaneous .... 2.30 @ 2.50 
St. Soiled, White.. 1.50 @ 1.75 
Thirds and Blues— 
Repacked ........ .25 @ 2.50 
Miscellaneous - 165 @ 1.85 
Black Stockings .... 3.25 @ 3.75 
Roofing Rags— 
Cloth Strippings .. 1.25 @ 1.30 
epee 1.25 @ 1.30 
mea. 3 . 90 @ 1.00 
Se 70 @ .80 
No. 4... 65 @ .70 
PN icacecseus 50 @ « 
Foreign Rags 
New Rags 
New Dark Cuttings.. 2.15 @ 2.40 
New Mixed Cuttings 2.25 @ 2.50 
New Light Silesias .. 5.75 @ 6.25 
Light Flannelettes .. 6.25 @ 6.75 
Unbleached Cuttings. 7.50 @ 8.00 
New White Cuttings 7.25 @ 7.75 
New Light Oxfords.. 5.75 @ 6.25 
New Light Prints .. 4.25 @ 4.75 
Old Rags 
No. 1 White Linens. 7.00 @ 7.50 
No. 2 White Linens. 5.50 @ 6.00 
No. 3 White Linens. 4.00 @ 4.50 
No, 4 White Linens. 2.50 @ 3.00 
No. 1 White Cotton. 5.00 @ 5.50 
No. 2 White Cotton. 4.00 @ 4.50 
No. 3 White Cotton. 2.75 @ 3.75 
No. 4 White Cotton. 1.60 @ 1.75 
Extra Light Prints.. 2.50 @ 2.75 
Ord. Light Prints .. 2.10 @ 2.25 
Med. Light Prints .. 1.65 @ 1.75 
Dutch Blue Cottons.. 1.90 @ 2.10 
French Blue Linens.. 2.65 @ 2.75 
German Blue Linens. 2.25 @ 2.40 
German Blue Cottons 1.75 @ 1.85 
Checks and Blues ... 1.60 @ 1.75 
Lindsay Garments .. 1.10 @ 1.20 
Dark Cottons ....... 80 @ .90 
Old Shopperies ..... 75 @ .80 
New Shopperies..... 75 @ .80 
French Blues ...... 1.80 @ 1.96 


Old Rope and Bagging 


(Prices to Mill f. o. b. N. Y.) 
Gunny No. 1— 

PON cewerences 1.65 @ 1.80 

DEED acccceess 65 @ 1.80 
Wool Tares, light.... 1.30 @ 1.40 
Wool! Tares, heavy... 1.35 @ 1.40 
Bright Bagging ..... 1.30 @ 1.35 
Small Mixed Rope.. .90 @ 1.00 
Manila Rope— 

OGG Seaceecess 2.50 @ 2.60 

eee 2.75 @ 300 
New Burlap Cut .... 2.25 @ 2.50 
Hessian Jute Threads— 

PE n-ceacecees 2,6 @ 2.75 

Domestic ........- 2.80 @ 3.00 


Old Waste Papers 
(F. o. b. New York) 


Shavings— 
Hard, white, No. 1 2.75 
Hard White, No. 2 2.30 
Soft, white, No. 1 2.50 
White envelope ecut- 


GEOR caccucceescs 

Flat Stock— 
Stitchless ........ -90 
Overissue Mag. 90 


Solid Flat Book.. 75 


Crumpled No. 1.. .60 
Solid Book Ledger . 1.90 
Ledger Stock ...... -80 

ew B. B. Chips .20 
Manilas— 

New Env. Cut ... 2.00 

New Cuttings ...... 1.5 


Extra No. 1 old .. 1.25 
Print 4 
Bogus Wrapper .. .50 
Container 
Old Kraft Machine— 
Compressed bales.. 1.20 
News— 
No. 1 White News 1.70 
Strictly Overissue. 
Strictly Folded ... 
No. 1 Mixed Paper .15 


Common Paper ... Nominal 


N 
Ww 
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T his Particular T ype of 


Hardy Angle Valve 


Made only in Chrome-Nickel Steel 


is specially designed for service in 


Acid and Steam Lines 


HE seat is a free taper fit into the body and 
cannot work loose. It is easily removed for 
Va redressing. A gasket between flanges prevents 
— 


Nj leaking. There are no parts to cross thread and 
stick. Plain disc without lead most satisfactory. 


Wm. A. Hardy & Sons Co. Fitchburg, Mass. 


THE PARKER-YOUNG COMPANY 


Paper Manufacturers 


ENVELOPE PAPERS 
PEMI WHITE WOVE 
PEMI BOND (White & Colors) 


SULPHITE BONDS 
WRITINGS 


TH 


PARKER 


=MI VELLUN 3 rRz TMs AS 
PEMI VELLUM K YOUNG HIGH GRADE MANILA 
PEMI ANTIQUE C FOLDER MANILA 


OM 


PANY 
MYSTIC BLUE (Duplex) on GROUNDWOOD TABLET 
LIBERTY MANILA GROUNDWOOD COATING 


DIXVILLE MANILA HALFTONE 


A Permanent and Reliable Source of Supply 


Pulp and Paper Mills Sales Offices 
at at 131 State St. 
LINCOLN, N. H. BOSTON, MASS. 


} | 
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(FE. o. b. Mill) Fine pute Rope . 
Cotton— 4 233 
12% ~_ 
B. G18 basis.... 32 @ 34 ine — BOSTO 
ae 3 - 23 @ 24 4%@ — Paper N 
aaa ‘21 @ 122. B (F , 
A. Italian, 18 basis «9 on i 08% ve . o b. Mil B 
By annie: @ 39 } = < as + ‘@ -10 ede rite $3 Gun N (F. of Bete) 
mer. Hemo. 6...... . A reeee Sail nny No. l— 7 
ga 5 beers ae 20%@ °.21 Java pa ee Deedaas 29 e — ie Content ..... se 12% | ny ane 
7 & basis.... .22%@ - No. 1 Basis , B De OE ccccecces 33 @ .30 Domestic ......... — @ 1.80 
No. 1 pping, 3-6 Ply— a noes 4 Resis. ..... 12 @— a a od @ 52% —_ Rope— ea 160 @ — 
N ‘ eaceescccese 14% il ao ee ale 11%@ — TT ihn acta hie ‘. See 
rube Bases: eeeecees Ise een Sisal Lath a 1n%@ — aaa es Rtiee 4 i Mn Peek las a e a 
NO, eeee . L . —_ @ 3.( 
4-ply and larger... ote = ; ni ieee akee 14 @ .16 Writings ... 364 @ 65 Mixed — .. 2.00 @ 3.00 
4@ — Manila Twine '::..:: 12 @ 14 ont ten we ‘ne 2 Jute Rope ven... 75 @ 85 
ceceee 2214 “eau ee , 31 ute Carnet Threads. = @ 1.05 
CHICAGO @ iy Book, Me Pec. eg Ht BSdey bap: as 
_ #aper ae ones Paated ..... rHish 4 084% No. 1 Scrap Burs ay 
Rag Bond (F. 0, b. Mill) solid News ... 32.5 -oated Litho RaGte!, s 2@ .18 Scrap Sisal oad aa @ 1.25 
Water WEE sin en cece , oe anila Lined Chip... -50 @37.50 ‘Sopa 09 @ .12 Scrap Sisal for shred. 1.35 @ 1.40 
; ed Sul 4 ainer Li — 45. anila N . eae ed din . ‘i 
shite Mark d 53% Cont ye eg 40.00 @45.00 we Manila No. i: 093 @ . r shred 
sulphit ead Sakae 9 12 Ss See - + pam Sul. No. 1.. :04 @ .13 Wool Tares, heavy. . — @ 1.50 
Sup ond ...++. 06%@ 111 100 Test .........5 00 @55.00 Manila, Sul. No. 2 04%@ .06% New Buria ‘ao. . 2 ie 
x perfine Writing. . 1 4@ .ll .-..55.00 @60.00 No. 1 Kraft 03%@ .0442 Kustraiia PD utting. 1.75 @ 2.00 
wo : Fine Writing. . 71 @ .24 01 , Me @ Wee. csc cacs 04% @ ‘031, Heavy Bali ouches.. 2.50 @ cg 
No. 2 Fine Writing os & d Papers | Racy CEng Bl ygy ~  Baenaiy Bag- 
 % Fine Writing. . Oa%e 48 enti” . b. Chicago) a a — to Boston) Paper Nill aging - e173 
No. 2 M. F. ae (06%4@ .07% No. 1 Hard White 2.35 “Fes +, © destination ms me ky. ae as No. 2 . 0 @ .85 
No. 2 S.&S.C. Book teKe 06% be Env. Cut- 235 @ 2.0 Common "Deows less than carload iat " pir ie ties @ 3.50 
o. 2 S.&S.C. k 06% @ .07% N | eee — D : .02 fe) ; 
Coated Book .. Book .054@ 0082 re 1 Soft Shavings. 2.10 @=— mM ey New "England kA mestic Rags (New) 
ag ~~ Sia we 110 Ledger & Writings... .70 @ 733 Sra i, eS = 
Ne sais....... 04% -10 ] B vecevees = traw Board i — @52.50 New White N 
No.1 Fibres... Oh @ 03 Blanks e000. Rg Bb“ Shents, tante 358 0 New Wie No: 2 2'"@ tg 
t anila....... 04 05% New Kratt Cuts... 1.3 * > Ee A OOO ilesias_ N 2 — @ .%6 
Butcher's Manila Oe 04% a a Oe 130 @ 1.30 riled Nes ‘oad 3 ay 500 Banc tsNeacheg:: 08 @ 6% 
NO. 1 Krait ........ <" Ut ; a uts... 1.5 +2 ip oa ¢ ‘te Ms «a5 — “08 
sets Bee +--+ | 593 @ 4.00 BR et eS 3h Chip. “Board “(Cress 9° =, Washable 202.) 04 @ 04; 
4 Ay D 4. O DS wacceee 40 ° or . ‘ottons—Accc “di waune @ 04%; 
Wood Tag B Ee? 3.75 @ 4.00 verissue News ° @ .45 Sin: § SSO E - Bl cording to grade V3 
capa —— 04%@ .06% on a ececan vs 40 @ 45 Chip ae Lined = ao = 6% @ 06% 
y anila Tissue ...... po @ .03% i 35 Single White. Patent 4500 @ — Khaki Cuttin Sy 0434 
Vhite Tissue 7 @ 7% 35 @ 40 Coat atent O. D. Kh gs .... .04¢ @ .04 
(Delivered Central Terai 07% 30 @ .35 ated News Board D. D. SR:...--.. ee 03 
News, per ton— entral Territory) ~~ 28 ee ee be .60.00 @75.00 New fOY woe sete 03. @ 03% 
Rolls, contract... .62 Roo 2 @ 2 Coated News ween ° 08 @ 08% 
ig ENE oo = 4 Stecke— tes ogy Lae ea? Domestic R 
Boards, per ‘ton 67.0 @ — No HM ae. a Wood Pulp Board @ 65.00 a. ts _ (Old) 
ain Chip .. 000 estes : See < a = Binder Boards ...... @80.00 a ietede . oe ~ 
~ nb - 735 No a 2 - 
‘ian Repacked 
PHI Old Papers tne, 4.75 @ 5.25 
Pa LADELPHIA (F. 0 Pp wae ke mena Sages 
a" 7 Cc Shavings . b. Boston) R = - 
i Cut i. — aa 
Bo (F. o. b. Mill) — s No. 1 Hard W a Do adaahin one .0s 
ere 7 ee 03% Me 2% hite 3.25 @ 3.73 r aoneamamanmms 7 5 
_ op ee 05 @ .40 Cc 0. 2 Mixed...... vrs 05% No. 1 Pn White 2.60 @ rapt awos and Blues..... aS .04 
Writings— 08 @ .40 wi saaaeeawes 03 @ ay | ONO 1 Mixes. 90 @ 2.40 Tigete end Bluse - 2.75 @ 3.00 
Su " New Canvas ...... 03% yO. Mixed...... : é- epacked ...... - 
ong eta 12%@ 1 Ney Bue ised’ “eae 8 me phy Oe oe oor oe RR He 
“ee © oeeeeees 18 @ 8 D , xed. it 04% no ee Stock — $ 65 Le Stockings ia @ 1.90 
Pee Weg SB White eee Rage (OM) Nos Wd, besey:. 75 “So — on 
Bory: gee @ .25 Repacked .... ie Crumpled 4 ne. ee. aS eg s0 tees senses 0 @ 95 
Meg wee 0 @ 7” Miscellaneous Shetek +< @ 4.50 wm Stee en es dk Bhepoeeehiet 63 S$ 2 
’ e | i & rere z la ~ eee ” - ar illite 2 
Book, Coated ..°-.. 03 @ “16. Thirds and’ Blues" °°” © S78 Nev" Old Mania. ae oe ~@ % 
ed Lithograph... . >. fiscell , ite B ce — @1 : r 
Label jacieecaees 82 @ Miscellaneous ..... 160 @ 189 Mani Bang Neves: 139g 148 gg oe 
Manila Sul, No.l. “Ose a Bag Staking 8 gas Mati ecg 20 90 New eee 3 
aaa ee ceks rte 4 084 Roofing Berle or — Se ona wae ; ae a 16 New _ No a White @e — 
No. 2 Kraft 12.00... 2.25 teu... ee Old Newspapers «...  .25 .2. Cuttings .... 7.50 @ 288 
Swithern Kral Soi =" @ 3 sai Rt 30 Corrugated’ Boxes... 35 @ 30 New cheats bis 425 @ 400 
ern Krait No. 2 — 03% . ccs... 35 @ . ustians .. 6) 
Common Bogus .. . = 03 $ 03% G (F. of Pe ) aE... Old Linsey Garments 1.65 $ we 
iia (Delivered Philadelphigy 04 igen, Me. > sia ila. TORONTO .85 
a ee ee 30 @70.00 Romest G eoeeeeess yew (F ee Kraft N 
News Board : 4 70.00 anila R @ — 0. b. Mi ~~ 5.4 
wie Board ....... ay @35.00 Seat Rope ope @ 4.00 a ; —! New (Delivered ‘beams i 
meee Pulp Board. ..5.00 @ 32.00 s ixed Rope ....... * agestnd No. ] Sulphite.... .12%@ " Rail per ton— 
— pearte— 5. @95.00 Re i Burlapsp— @ 1.25 No. 2 Salebine. ... 09% @ - Sheet (contract)...61.50 @62.00 
No. 1, oe ee ooo o é ° — . S ceccceeees 7 _ 
No. 2; per i = _ exarabedanee 1.50 @ 1.60 I No. 2 Colored veee 1SHQ@ = 67.00 @ — 
Carload lots . seeks oe @ Wool Sess: ace 1.10 @ 1.20 pe ta (sulphite) ... 094@ 10% Pulp 
Tarred Felts— 8.00 @70.00 Mixed Stri avy.. 300 @ — uedgers, No. 1...... —- @-_— Gr (F. 0. b. P wan 
Regular =. tee’ bk 1.15 @ 1.25 co od le Sebepname Hb Tew ound Wood ..... 
gel .55.50 @57.0 Burl ew Light “9 Writing je Zeweene ae = — easy PPA Cg @ 32.00 
Bet T (per roll). 84 +4 New 2, Shp erie 25 eee asteensesnes ‘09%@ .10 ng rier Se 50 
(per Tesred, 1-ply 94 urlap Cuttings 200 e 2.75 No. 1 M. F. ( Sulphite, news ar a $ wy 
seeees 2.25 . ca 4U. 
ea Farred, Sy TO ere RR Ae sy. — as 
r Tro aie ? 7 ‘ “~ ’ 2 4 (ca . PO iain Niet SP 00 @ soi 
Best Tarred, 3-nly... 1.50 @ Shavings— o. b. Phila.) loads) r 
arred, “s-xiv.) 200 @ 2.28 oe Si ee 123 @ — sie Ou Waste Paper 
Domesti ion No. 2 Hard White er @ 2.75 loads) ...- (car ‘ Pb Fr oad lots, f. o. b. Boronto) 
c Rags (New) ae fake tn 2 tae we yy ellie White Env. C 
(Price to Mill, f No. 2 Soft 7 ta 2 tm ae er “er bg” tat — oe 
Shige Cutings No. 1 Mixed..-s.. "90 @ 1.60 tio ine ee we _ Wie BIE. News: 130 @ — 
i White. No. 1 .09 Solid _— amen s ‘60 @ 1,00 No 3 ceccccecs eS — — ook and Ledger— aedhad e-= 
Moke Sites: No. 2 .07 , 09% Writing oe Stock.. 1.55 @ 2 footed C. (car . ~ azine and 
ilesias sae: » 07% N OP cscces 1.05 5 No. 4 8. C. (car. 7.50 ook Stock (old) 1. 
Silesias, No. 07 @ .07} N. 1 Books, heavy.. 1.0¢ @ 1.25 : (ca = Light and "Qo =— 
p eas a ? » heavy.. 1.0 loa r nd Crum- 
Black Silesias, soit 07 @ .09 ; No. ; pooks, light. . rr ° 1.15 —" +. Yo sana 6.25 @ oes Book Stock. 1.20 
Wash a ed. “083 4 05% No. 1 } oot — eh 2.15 @ ots “itho oated and — +y and Writ- n= 
asha "i 2 0 anila.. % —-_ 5 @ @reetad oad 25 DB ceccoces _—_ 
Bite Overall ..“O7@ 9° Print Manila "vss. 350 @ 60 No.2 Géated “and re 
ons—A apesee , aa * ie 1” "eteiaaaealnanes ee New Manil ; 
Weert Nee to grades— ” Pe am -........ “at @ .50 “a Bi Coated snd 423 @ = Printed - S-- = C= 
new Rede 03 - = eee Ra sins 25 $ att @11.5 aaere seacesencess 190 @ eee 
+ pa eat ee @ .03% Straw omen | Paper.. [25 @ ts om t po -_ Sera _ 
oe Black Soft... .05 @ 103% Binders Boar Chip.. 35 @ . Strictl Overissue.. .70 @ 
ew Light Seco a: @ 05% Cc s oard, Chip. 35 -40 @ N rictly Folded. 70 a 
New Dark mee s 02%@ .03 orrugated Board ° @ .45 —_ No. 1 Mixed Paper... : ; 
nds 1.85 @ 2:00 Overissue News co a 2 e-— D “* oe — 
; Old Newspaper ..... a @ .50 > 4 -- (Price to a Rags 
tenes 2 ~ ills, f. 0. 
_— 4 a ae coy Shirt. b. ‘Toreato) 
a Fancy Shirt Cuttings 09K%@ .10 
uttings .06 @ .06% 
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ALA 


FALPACO Coated Cardboard is made 


in the following colors: 


WHITE—A brilliant 
“blue-white.” 
BLUE—A cobalt blue of 


extraordinary rich- 
ness. 

BUFF—Takes half-tones 
in sepia or black, 
especially well. 

CORAL—A delicate 
pink. 

GREEN—An unusual 
“blue green.”’ 

ORANGE —A lovely 
shade of moderate in- 
tensity. 


RED—Just the vividness 
that you associate 
with Christmas, 

SALMON—A 
pastel tone. 

YELLOW — Brilliant 
solid color. 

FAWN—4 color that 
blends readily. 

PEARL—A softer shade 
of gray. 

GRAY—A subtle, neu- 
tral color. 

BLACK—A dull black 


of velvety richness. 


pleasing 


FALPACO COATED 
CARDBOARD 


Right thru the rainbow, and from brilliant 
white to dull, rich black, the true shades of 
FALPACO claim the applause of the most ac- 


curate color-sense. 


FALPACO is the exclusive product of Falu- 
lah Paper Company—pioneers in the art of put- 


ting natural beauty on coated cardboard. 


FALPACO is distributed through paper mer- 


chants exclusively. 


FALULAH PAPER COMPANY 


N. Y. Office—Woolworth Bldg. Mills—Fitchburg, Mass. 


MONOPLANE 
BOND 


WATERMARKED 


A standard watermarked sulphite bond 
on which distributors are making good 


sales and ‘good profits. 


The line carries the customary sample 


BALTIMORE: 


BOSTON: 

Arthur E. Ham & Sons 
BUFFALO: 

Buffalo Myers Corporation 
CHICAGO: 

Moser Paper Co. 
CINCINNATI: 

Johnston Paper Co. 
CLEVELAND: 

Cleveland Paper Co. 
HARRISBURG: 

Donaldson Paper Co. 
HOLYOKE: 

Plymouth Paper Co. 
LOS ANGELES: 

Fred H. French Paper Co 
MILWAUKEE: 

Moser Paner Co. 


Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 


NEW YORK: 


Conrow Bros. 


J. E. Linde Paper Co. 
Manhattan Card & Paper Co. 


NEWARK: 


J. E. Linde Paper Co. 


Baldwin Paper Co., 


books, supplied by the mill; and a force- 
ful campaign of mailing pieces is supplied 


to each agent to help him get the busi- 


PHILADELPHIA: 
Garrett-Buchanan Co. 
Paper House of Pennsylvania 

PITTSBURGH: 

Central Ohio Paper Co. 

RICHMOND: 

Cauthorne Paper Co. 

ROCHESTER: 

R. M. Myers & Co. 

WASHINGTON: 

Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 


ness. 


Standard sizes, weights, colors. 


Inquiries invited from Merchants 
in Cities Not Listed. 


P. H. Glatfelter Company, Spring Grove, Penna. 


February 26, 1931 
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PLAITEO SACKING 


PALMETTO Parco 
= 


for 
(High pressure HYDRAULIC 


compreed # The Fluid \sunes 
you pump 
should determine 
the packing you use 


‘ y packing-bearing surface of the 
shaft of the high-speed centrifugal 
pump must be kept under constant lubrication 
to avéid the friction that wears the shaft and 
destroys the packing. 


To retain the necessary lubricant to avoid 
friction, a packing must be lubricated with a 
compound that will resist the washing-out 
tendency of various chemicals and distillates 
of petroleum: 


NO ONE LUBRICANT WILL RESIST ALL FLUIDS 


These packings will give long, economical service 
against the various fluids as stated. 


working samples to prove 
our claim of superiority. 
Greene, Tweed & Co. 


for Sote Manufacturers 
GASOLINE, 109 Duane St., 


NAPHTHA, 
and other New York 
PETROLEUM 
DISTILLATES 


palag 


and AMMONIA 


[CUTNO] 
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THE APPLETON SELECTIVE 
LABORATORY SCREEN 


A positive—accurate—rapid test of ground-wood 


and chemical pulp characteristics and quality 


@ The long established laboratory test for pulp evaluation has never given 
the complete story of pulp quality; especially has uniformity of test been difficult to ob- 
tain. These variables now have been eliminated and a true picture of pulp quality may 


be secured rapidly, accurately and uniformly by means of the Appleton Selective Lab- 
oratory Screen. 


A descriptive folder will be sent to any inter ested person in your plant. 


THE APPLETON MACHINE COMPANY 
APPLETON — WISCONSIN 
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